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ijsOUTH KENSlNGTOTSr MUSEUM.ll’ 


BY AU THORITY. 


COMMITTEE OF COUMCIL ON EDUCATION. 


(Department of Science and Art.) 

The system by which State assistance is granted in the promotion of 
Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of the 
Privy Council, of which, at the present time, Lord Granville is the 
President, and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., the Vice-President. 

The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
Education of the poor, wLile the functions of the Secondary Division, 
represented by the Department of Science and Art, are to aid in the dif¬ 
fusion, among all classes of the community, of those principles of Science 
and Art which are calculated to advance the industrial interests of the 
country. 

The history of this department is briefly as follow's :— 

Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
unrecognized in this 
country. For the first 
time, in 1838, a suffi¬ 
ciently strong movement 
was made to induce the 
Government to take the 
subject into serious con¬ 
sideration ; and in that 
year a School of Design 
was established, under 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, 

President of the Board 
of Trade at Somerset 
House, having for its 
object the training of 
designers, . w^ho should 
improve the patterns 
and designs for manufac¬ 
tures. Notwithstanding 
the efforts that w'ere 
made by successive 
Councils and Com¬ 
mittees appointed under 
the Board of Trade, the 
progress was slow ; and, 
in the course of twelve 
years, not more than 21 
branch schools, chiefly 
subsidized by the State, 
had been established in 
the provinces. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
was afforded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
those.of foreign countries. The result showed that, although English 
productions were fully equal to those sent over to compete with them, as 
regarded workmanship and material, the public felt that much for the 
improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

The Exhibition taught that art is the parent of design, and that design 
is the essence of successful manufactures ; and the lesson w'as not thrown 
away. The result was an extension of the School of Design into the 
present Department of Science and Art, under the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education ; self-supporting instead of subsidized schools were 
stimulated into being, and the education in Arts of the whole people, and 
not a class merely, became the object of the new department. A nucleus 
of a permanent Museum of Works of Art was formed and deposited at 
Marlborough House, and now forms part of the various collections exhi¬ 
bited at South Kensington, 



The special objects for which this Department of the Government is 
now organized are:—1. To train male and female teachers to give in¬ 
struction in Art, to certify them when qualified, and to make them annual 
fixed payments, varying according to their acquirements. 2. To aid and 
assist Committees in the provinces desirous of establishing Schools of 
Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examinations, and to award 
medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 4. To collect 
together works of art, pictures, &c., in the Central Museum, and books 
and engravings in the Central Library. 5. To circulate among the 
Schools of Art objects from the Museum, and books and engravings from 
the Library. 

The new buildings at South Kensington embrace:—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses, and the Normal Central School of Art. 3. The Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 

business connected wdth 
the Department. 

2. TheTrainingSchool 
has for its special object 
the education of Art- 
teachers, male and fe¬ 
male, but it also aids 
in supplying certificated 
Art-masters or mistresses 
to teach drawing to 
schools in connection 
with the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The course of studies 
embraces, besides all the 
ordinary branches of Art- 
education, instruction in 
various direct applica¬ 
tions of Art-power to 
mechanical and manu¬ 
facturing industry. It 
comprehends the fol¬ 
lowing subjects:—^Free¬ 
hand, architectural, and 
mechanical drawing; 
practical geometry and 
perspective; painting in 
oil, tempera, and w^ater- 
colours; modelling, 
moulding, and casting. 
These classes include 
architectural and other ornaments, flowers, landscape, objects of still-life, 
&c., the figure from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy 
as applicable to Art; and some technical studies, such as enamel painting, 
and drawing and engraving on wood. 

In order to stimulate students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select 
students best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for 
free admission takes place twice in the year, at the commencement of 
each session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as well as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes are arranged in order to qualify school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary drawing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
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number sixty-five, and have been established in various parts of the 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 31,455, at an average 
expense of 16s. 2Jc?. per head. This result shows the success that has 
attended the present management; as no more than five years before, 
when the Department was established, the number of students taught in 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense of £3. 2s. Ad, 
per head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the schools; 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 
corresponds with the course sanctioned. 

3. The present buildings at South Kensington must be considered as 
only provisional, until a suitable permanent structure has been provided. 
The ofl&ces were erected by the Board of Works, the wooden schools 
removed from Marlborough House, and the old brick houses formerly 
inhabited by Mr. Justice Cresswell and Lord Talbot adapted to school 
purposes. The brick gallery was erected purposely by the Department 
to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift of pictures and drawings, while the 
iron building was constructed under the direction of the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and not passed over to the Department until 
after it had been completed. The Library consists at present of upwards 
of 5,000 volumes and 100 portfolios of prints, drawings, &c., relating to 
ornamental manufactures and decorative art. It is emphatically a special 
Library, the object of which is to aid in every way the development of 
taste as applied to industrial Art. 

The description of the contents of the Museum of Ornamental Art 
and the British Gallery of Fine Art will be found elsewhere. 

The walls of each department of the Museum are painted a different 
colour, which alone will serve as a guide to the visitor, A Plan 
suspended opposite the entrance, and coloured in accordance with 
these divisions, may he consulted with advantage before the inspec- 
• tion of the Building is proceeded with. 


THE MUSEUM OP OEHAMENTAL ART. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art was founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House was appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. 

Being enriched by daily acquisitions, the Museum remained open to 
the public at Marlborough House until February last, when it was 
closed for removal to the present building. The specimens had by that 
time accumulated to such an extent as entirely to outgrow the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects 
were, in consequence, unavoidably withheld from exhibition: this w'as 
more particularly the case with the important section of casts of archi¬ 
tectural ornament, at least three-fourths of the specimens being of 
necessity stowed away in the basement story of the building. While 
thfe Museum remained at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to 
private collectors, were received for exhibition to the public in addition 
to the permanent national collections, the Queen having been the 
most frequent and the largest contributor. Loans of fine works of art will 
also be admitted in the new Museum. The collection is intended for 
the instruction of the public in decorative or ornamental art; and, with 
this object in view, the following classification has been provisionally 
adopted:— 

Division 1.— Sculpture, including— 

Carvings, &c. in Marble, Alabaster, Stone, Wood, Ivory, and other Mate¬ 
rials.—Art-bronzes.—Terra-cottas and Models in Wax, Plaster, &c. 

Division 2.—Painting. 

Wall-decoration. — Paper-hangings. — Illuminations. — Printing. — De¬ 
signs, &c. 

Division 3.—Glyptic and Numismatic Art. 

Cameos and Intaglios in Hard Stones and in Shell.—Medals, Seals, &c. 

Division 4.—Mosaics. 

Mosaics of Calcareous Stones.— Pietra dura work.—Glass Mosaics.— Mar- 
queterie .— Intarsiatura .— Parquetage, — Buhl and Pique work.— Straw Mo¬ 
saic,'&c. 

Division 5. —Furniture and General IJpnoLSTERy. 

Division 6.—Basket-work. 

Division 7. —Leather-work. 

Stamped work.—Bookbinding. 

Division 8.—Japanned or Lacquered Work. 

Division 9.—Glass Painting. 

Division 10. —Glass Manufactures. 

Division 11.—Enamels. 

Division 12.—Pottery. 

Division 13.—Works in Metal. 

Wrought, Cast, and Stamped works in general.—Chasing, Engraving, 
Etching, &c.—Instruments and Utensils.—Locksmiths’ works.—Goldsmiths’ 
works.— Bamasquinerie or Inlaying.— Niello work. 

Division 14.—Arms, Armour, and Accoutrements. 

Division 15.—Watch and Clock Work. 

Division 16.—Jewellery. 

Personal Ornaments.—Objects in precious materials. 

Division 17. —Textile Fabrics. 

Costumes and Garment Tissues.—Lace.—Embroidery.—Carpets.—Hang¬ 
ings.—Woven Fabrics in Grass, Straw, &c. 

This classification will, however, undergo revision, and the Museum 


is intended henceforth to include other categories of works of art, not as 
yet represented in our national collections. 

At the present time only a small proportion of the collection of 
original specimens, which now numbers upwards of 4,000 objects, can 
be exhibited. The reasons for this deficiency are, that a selection con¬ 
sisting of 1,000 specimens, including the entire acquisitions from the 
BernS collection, has been sent to the Manchester Art-treasures Ex¬ 
hibition ; that a further instalment of several hundred objects in every 
class has, for the last three years, been circulated for phibition in the 
various provincial towns in which schools of art are established and that, 
lastly, it has been decided to await the completion of the new fire-proof 
rooms behind the present building, and under the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, 
in order to avoid the risk of exposing many rare and valuable objects in 
the iron building. The collection of original specimens now exhibited, 
consists, therefore, mainly of the bulkier objects of furniture, &c. &c., 
and of works of modem origin, purchased from the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, which, from want of space at Marlborough House, have not yet 
been seen by the public. But, on the other hand, the extensive series 
of reproductions, consisting of plaster-casts, electrotype copies, coloured 
drawings, engravings, &c., not hitherto exhibited, are now classified and 
arranged. 

The west corridor is mainly occupied by the latter class of works; 
and with these the brief description of the various collections here 
proposed to be given will be commenced, the specimens being 
among the first objects seen by the visitor on entering the building— 
beginning with the collection illustrative of architectural ornament, 
which consists of a series of many hundred plaster casts, moulded from 
details of ancient edifices, or from fragments preserved in museums. 
The first, second, and third bays or courts, formed by projecting screens, 
contain examples in the antique Greek and Roman styles, and a number 
of models, being accurate restorations to a scale, of celebrated buildings, 
accompany them. On the pedestals of the latter are hung photographs, 
which represent these buildings in their actual state of ruin and dilapi¬ 
dation. These models were made for Mr. Nash, the architect, and have 
been removed from Hampton Court by permission of the Office of 
Works. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style of Italy, 
France, Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays. 

On the screens on the right hand, opposite the casts, and corresponding 
as to date, style, &c., are hung drawings, engravings, and photographs, 
illustrative of architecture and ornament. 

The collection of architectural casts is contained in the gallery above 
this corridor; the extensive series of Medigeval specimens, belonging to 
the Architectural Museum, are described hereafter. 

The renaissance casts are accompanied, on the wall opposite to them, 
by elaborate coloured drawings, illustrating painted mural decoration, 
chiefly from fresco paintings of the Italian cinque-cento period. The 
greater number represent ceilings and wall compartments of various 
churches and palaces in Italy, executed from the original frescos; and as 
a continuation;of this series, in the Central Hall (North), will be found 
a series of copies, in distemper, of the pilasters and ceiling compartments 
of the loggia of Raffaelle in the Vatican. These last copies are of the 
full size of the originals, and are especially valuable from the fact, that 
the originals are in a very dilapidated condition, and are rapidly becom¬ 
ing invisible: they were copied on the spot by Italian artists. Two 
original designs, drawn in bistre by Giovanni da Udine—one of which is 
believed also to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the historical 
lunette subjects, by the hand of Raffaelle himself—are hung near the 
pilasters; and also two of the original cartoons for portions of the 
pendent wraths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora¬ 
tions, likewise by Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks of 
having actually served for the transference of the design to the 
“ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the wall. Coloured engravings by 
Raffaelle Morghen and Volpato, and a photograph showing the position 
of the loggia on the external elevation of the Vatican, complete the illus¬ 
trations of this celebrated work. 

The upper (northern) end of the w est corridor also contains series of 
original ancient engravings, illustrative of architecture, pure ornament, de¬ 
signs for manufactures, &c. chiefly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Next succeeds a small collection illustrative of the history of wood 
engraving, the greater number of the specimens being the gift of John 
Thompson, Esq., superintendent of the female class for wood engraving in 
the schools of the department; and this collection is mainly intended as 
a compliment to the class in question. In the corridor also is placed 
a series of glazed cases, containing reproductions, chiefly by means of the 
electro-deposit process, of original works of art in the section of gold¬ 
smiths’ work, decorative arms, &c., part being from objects preserved in 
this Museum, and part from the collections of the Louvre, the Mus^e 
de Cluny, and the Musde d’Artillerie, in Paris; these copies having 
been obtained by permission of the French Government. Here there 
also w'ill be found a series of coloured photographs, representing some 
of the most important works of art in the Louvre, and other French col¬ 
lections, such as Limoges enamels, crystal gold-mounted cups, and vases, 
ivories, &c.t 

The series of original objects now exhibited, as we have said, is for the 

* During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited for 
periods varying from four to six weeks in fourteen towns,' and the entire 
number of visitors has been about 110,000. 

t Copies of photographs, and of all reproductions, both in metal, plaster, 
&c., may be obtained from the several persons by w'hom they have been pro¬ 
duced, at prices regulated by the Department, and subject to the published 
rules. 
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present of limited extent. Two central stands or tables are placed in 
this part of the corridor; on one of them is arranged a colleetion of works 
of art-manufacture, chiefly porcelain, from the Royal Manufactory of 
Sevres, purchased from the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855 ; and the 
corresponding platform contains similar specimens of English origin, also 
in great part purchased on the same occasion: the products of the manu¬ 
factory of Messrs. Minton and Co., especially the revivals of the Italian 
majolica ware by that firm, are here the most notable objects. A large 
jardiniere or flower-stand for a conservatory, should be remarked as one 
of the most important specimens of the ceramic art ever produced in this 
country. The windows at the end of the corridor are filled with speci¬ 
mens of ancient and modern painted glass; this collection, comprising 
many specimens of great rarity and beauty, especially a large w indow, in 
three divisions, of the 15th century, said to have been originally brought 
from Winchester College. The original specimens are accompanied by 
a collection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of painted glass, 
amongst which should be specially noticed a series of drawings or cartoons 
for heraldic window-glass, executed by ancient artists of the school of 
Basle : these are chiefly of the 16th century. 

The Central Hall (North) is entirely occupied by the larger objects 
formerly exhibited at Marlborough House, chiefly in the class of furniture. 
The copies from the frescos of the loggia of Raffaelle, hung round the 
walls, have been already alluded to : these ought more properly to have 
followed in sequence with the rest of the specimens illustrative of mural 
decoration placed in the corridor; but the height of the pilasters would 
not allow of their being so placed. For the same reason the colossal 
statue of David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been unavoidably 
placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work was recently 
moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government; and this cast (a 
present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will, for the first time, enable 
those who have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 
the most notable work in sculpture of the great Florentine artist. At 
the base of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in wax and clay by the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
thoughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated works: among 
them a small model in wax, about four inches high, is believed to be the 
first thought for the statue which towers above it. These models were 
purchased by Government three years ago, and have been already exhi¬ 
bited at Marlborough House. 

Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, walnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured woods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16th century; coffers of mediaeval date, 15th century ; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento wDrk. 
A series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and two large altar-pieces, tlie one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16th century); the other is carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
(brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent) : the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias¬ 
tical art. And the visitor will notice several elaborate specimens of 
wrought-iron work on a large scale, window gratings, portions of screens, 
gates, &c.; and also the bronze globe clock, in the centre of the hall, 
which is the largest and most effective specimen of a very numerous series 
of decorative clocks, timepieces, watches, &c., not yet exhibited. 

At the upper part of the east corridor, a division or court is appro¬ 
priated to specimens of ornamental art manufactures in various categories, 
—especially rich Indian tissues—Chinese and Japanese porcelain and 
lacquered work, decorative arms, bronzes, objects 
damascene work, &c. The original specimens are acconjjpaniad*/ a 
series of coloured drawings, illustrative of oriental art generally. 

It is intended that every specimen should, as soon as possible, be ac¬ 
companied by a descriptive label, containing the name, date, and all other 
details of the object judged necessary. The rapidity with which the 
collection has been arranged has not admitted of this being yet carried 
out: 


THE EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 

The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the ippn 
building, originated with the Society of Arts, which organized ari Exhi¬ 
bition of Apjmratus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hal^n 1*854. 
Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 vol u^^ yof^ bqpks 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few models, and some emUational ap¬ 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came from 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education^ 
New York. These donations were subsequently offered by the Socjjlry 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among th^on- 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
strictly observed, with especial view to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions are principally Buildings and School-fittings, General Education, 
Drawing and the Fine Arts, Music, Household Economy, Geography and 
Astronomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus 
for Teaching the Deaf and Dumb, Idiots, &c., and Physical Training. 

The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowledge in its several branches—with the 
prices of the specimens, and where they can be obtained—enabling them 
to compare one specimen with another, and to select that which may best 


suit their requirements.- It has also been an object, in labelling the speci¬ 
mens, to do so in such a manner as will convey as large an amount of 
information as possible, appealing, in some measure, like diagrams in 
lectures, through the eye to the understanding. 

Entering frqpi the Museum of Patents, or the south end of the build¬ 
ing, the first division is the Mechanical, including hydraulics, pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, &c., occupying the end wall, the right hand recess, and the 
glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis (mechanical 
powers, &e.), Messrs. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models and appara¬ 
tus), Griffin (whose specimens extend to the physical and chemical divi¬ 
sions), and Elliot (hydrostatics). There is also a large collection of 
French apparatus, the property of the Department, In this section, an 
excellent sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of Greenwich, 
deserves notice, as well as Newton’s productions ; and Horne and Thorne- 
thwaite’s may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. The two 
next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain physical and 
chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, Home and 
Thoraethwaite, Elliot, and Griffin. The first exhibits microscopes in the 
recess, and the second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, voltaic, 
and frictional electricity, in the glass case. In the next recess, geography 
and astronomy, is a set of maps and some orreries by Newton. In the 
nave, opposite, stands the Astronomer Royal’s model of the Greenwich 
transit circle, to which we shall return presently. 

In the botanical division. Prof. Henslow contributes a valuable collec¬ 
tion of botanical specimens; a case illustrative of the physiology of fruits 
(exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of botanical diagrams prepared foe. \ 
the Department of Science and Art. The Entomological Society con¬ 
tributes a collection of entomological specimens adapted for instruction; 
Prof. Tennant a similar collection, illustrative of mineralogy and geology ; 
Mr. Sopwith, geological models ; and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models 
of extinct animals. The last recess on this side, together with the end 
wall and the two opposite recesses, is devoted to drawing and the fine 
arts. In this the Department is the principal contributors, exhibiting the 
casts and examples used in the art-schools, and the drawing-copies sup¬ 
plied at a reduced cost to public schools. There also are some copies of 
statues, reduced by machinery: they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, 
Jason, and the Wrestlers, from the Greek originals ; and one of Michael 
Angelo’s Slaves, designed for the monument of Pope Julius H. They 
are from Sauvage of Paris. 

Proceeding down the left-hand side of the Museum, beyond the Art- 
division, the visitor reaches the recesses, containing objects of Household 
Economy (illustrated more fully by Mr. Twining, in the East Gallery), 
apparatus for teaching music, and that for the deaf and dumb, &c.; and, 
opposite, in glass cases, examples of object-lessons sent by the Home 
and Colonial, the School, and the British and Forei^ Societies, and by 
Meyer, and specimens of instructive toys, among which the kinder-garten 
may be especially mentioned. The upright case containing the latter, 
with tw’o others placed near it, are curious, as being constructed of 
different kinds of Australian wood, hitherto unknown in England. 

The next recess contains the miscellaneous collection brought together 
under the head of General Education, in which a great proportion of 
the Library is placed, and beyond, in the last recess and the space in 
front of it, are placed the models and examples of school-buildings and 
fittings, including patterns of the fittiggs sanctioned by the Committee 
of Council, and a model (thet^nj^^l complete in the collection) of Lord 
Granville’s schools at\ '\ ' J . 

The Educational Library'numbers already about 5,000 volumes, which 
are distributed, in their several recesses, under the classified divisions. 

It contains the. series of w^orks^,, published by the English book-trade, 
contributions from various schools ^ and educational writers, and sets of 
w^orks selected by continental nations for their governmental schools. 
Of these about 400 volumes are from France, about the same number 
from Germany, about half as many ffotn Denmark and Holland, a few 
from Malta, about 100 publishedr by the Egyptian government, and 
presented by it to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and a 
considerable number from the New York Board of Education. 

In a' collection intended* to embrace so large a subject many w ill 
thipjb^ sghpyr of its contents out of place. But this, on the contrary, 
illustra'f^mot only-the importance of national instruction, but its great 
range. A^’onomer Royal’s great model of the Transit Instrument 

at Greenwicjjiffwhich w'as constructed under his superintendence for the 
Govemmipm^ and exhibited in Paris in 1855, may well illustrate the 
extent'm the science of astronomy, as contrasted with the elementary 
sep^exhibited under the division of Astronomy. Mr. Airy has kindly 
#mtten the follow:ing account of the uses of the instrument, the finest in 
the world, for the information of visitors to this Museum :— 

The transit circle is one of those instruments which is intended, not for 
gazing at the heavenly bodies, but for determining the apparent places of 
the sun, the moon, planets, comets, and moveable bodies generally, as well 
as the places of stars hitherto unregistered, among the principal fixed 
stars. 

Its use will be best understood by considering what must be done with 
a common celestial globe to effect the same purpose. Suppose that the 
globe is “ rectified ” in the usual way, and suppose that any small star, 
whose position we desire to settle, is brought to the brazen meridian. By 
means of the figures upon the brazen meridian we see what is the “ angular 
distance of the star from the celestial north pole,” or what is the “ angular 
distance of the star from the celestial equator” (called “ declination”), or 
what is the “ angular elevation of the star above the south horizon, when 
the star is passing the meridian.” These, though they are different 
measures, all amount to the same thing, and any one of them will answer 
that part of our purpose. But they are not sufficient to settle the place ot 
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the star, because they will apply equally well to all the stars which lie in 
that circle round the globe which passes under the same point of the brazen 
meridian when the globe is turned round. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to have means of determining in what part of that circU the star lies. This 
is done by the following process:— , . ^ 

The whole frame of the heavens appears to turn round us in twenty-tour 
sidereal hours. Suppose that we turn the celestial globe in the same 
manner, and suppose that we note the time by a clock (showing sidereal 
time) when a principal fixed star passes under the brazen meridian, and 
that we also note the time when the small star in question passes under the 
brazen meridian, and suppose that we find that the small star passes later 
by one hour than the principal star. Then we know that the globe must 
have been turned one twenty-fourth part of its whole revolution between 
the passage of the principal star and the passage of the small star in 
question. (And so we should have different proportions of a whole revolu¬ 
tion, according to the different intervals between the times of passage of 
the two stars.) Then, to instruct another person to lay down the place of 
that star upon another globe, we should say, “ Bring the principal star to 
the brazen meridian, then turn the globe one twenty-fourth round, then 
take that point of the brazen meridian whose angular distance from the 
celestial north pole is a certain number of degrees; under that point is the 
place of the star in question.” 

Now the movement of the telescope of the transit circle corresponds 
exactly to the brazen meridian. The tube of the telescope is very strong, 
and very firmly connected with its axis; and the pivots of this axis turn 
in solid bearings within two massive stone piers; and therefore the 
telescope cannot be turned in all directions, but can be turned round its 
axis; and, as the axis is made truly horizontal, and placed truly East-and- 
West, the success of the telescope corresponds exactly with the line of the 
brazen meridian of the globe. So that, if an observer applies his eye to 
the eye-end of the telescope, and turns it to different positions, he can see 
the different stars which lie at one time under the length of the brazen 
meridian of the globe. 

The instrument must be used in conjunction with a clock, exactly in the 
same way which has been described for the globe. The observer must 
apply his eye to the eye-end of the telescope, and must note the clock-time 
when a principal star passes; and must in a similar manner note the clock¬ 
time when the small star (or moon, or planet, or whatever it may be) passes; 
and the difference between these times tells how much the heavens have 
revolved between their two passages of the meridian. There are various 
contrivances of wires visible in the inside of the telescope, which tend 
greatly to increase the accuracy of the determination, but which it is 
difficult to explain, except to a person who has had some practice in obser¬ 
vation. 

Still, to complete the resemblance of the two methods, it is necessary to 
show how the instrument can give the same measure of degrees of “ angular 
distance from the north pole.” The circle which answers this purpose in 
the transit circle is not fixed (as the brazen meridian), but is attached to 
the telescope, and turns with it; and its graduations are viewed through 
holes which are pierced through one of the stone piers. In this manner it 
gives exactly the same information as to the angular distance of the star 
from the celestial north pole [or rather of the angular distance of the 
position of the telescope when pointed at the star, from the position when 
it points to the celestial pole; which amounts to the same thing] which is 
given by the brazen meridian of the globe. There are various contrivances 
of microscopes, wires moved by screws (called micrometers), troughs of 
quicksilver, &c., whose utility cannot well be explained in a popular 
account. 

There are likewise two telescopes on detached piers, called “ collinators, 
of which the use cannot well be explained here But all these are described 
in the detailed account which is fixed to the pier. 

The principles of observation explained above have long been known to 
astronomers, and have been employed for many years in the fundamental 
observations of most observatories. The chief merit of the Greenwich 
transit circle is, that it is able to carry an object-glass of larger diameter 
than has hitherto been mounted in meridianal instruments, and that it gives 
great facility for examination of its defects and its errors of position. In 
its optical power, its accuracy, and its convenience for observation, it has 
no equal in Europe. 

THE COMMISSIONERS OF PATENTS’ MUSEUM. 

This Museum, the southernmost in the ground floor of the Iron Building, 
consists of a selection from the models in the possession of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Patents, with the addition of others from various contributors, 
ranging from the year 1787 to the present day, and a complete set of 
their publications, consisting of several hundred volumes of specimens and 
drawings of specifications of patents from 1617 to the most recent filed 
under the new law. 

The aim of the Commissioners in forming this Museum has been, in 
the first place, to exhibit and illustrate the progress of inventions, such 
as that of the steam-engine, which may be available for the use of the 
mechanician and for the instruction of the public; and in the second, to 
open a library of all the specifications of patents since the first entered in 
1617, which as being commodiously situate, and well illustrated by the 
models exhibited, may leave all who desire information on this important 
subject nothing to desire. 

The illustrations of the progress of the steam-engine, already adverted 
to, are the most complete, as they are the most important of the inven¬ 
tions here illustrated. In the centre of the open part of the collection, 
stands Symington’s engine, constructed in 1788. In that year, the 
engine, mounted in a frame, was placed upon the deck of a double 
plSisure boat, 25 feet long and 7 feet broad, and connected with two 
paddle-wheels, one forward and the other abaft the engine, in the space 
between the two hulls of the double boat, propelled the vessel along 
Dalswinton Lake at the rate of 5 miles an hour. It is of the class known 
in the early history of steam machinery as the “ atmospheric engine,” in 


which the piston is raised by the action of steam, and then on a vacuum 
beino- produced beneath, by the condensation of the steam, it is forced 
down again by the pressure of the atmosphere. Before that time, 
numerous projects had been proposed and a few abortive attempts had 
been made to propel vessels of steam power, commencing with an experi¬ 
ment said to have been made in the year 1543; but the whole of the 
projects and experiments previously to the application of this engine had 
proved valueless for any practical use. The result of the experiments with 
this engine and with a larger one subsequently made on the same plan, 
demonstrated to Symington that a more simple arrangement of the pj^ts 
forming a steam-engine was required before steam power could be applied 
practically to navigation; and in 1801 Symington being employed by 
Lord Dundas to construct a steam-boat, availed himself of the great 
improvements recently made in the steam-engine by Watt and others, 
and constructed an improved engine in combination with a boat and 
paddle-wheel, on the plan which is now generally adopted. This boat, 
called the “ Charlptte Dundas,” was the first practical steam-boat. 

It is curious to compare this engine with the paddle-wheel engines of 
the “ Great Eastern,” of which a beautiful model. No. , is exhibited. 
The illustrations of steam navigation embrace also a model of a vessel 
fitted with a screw-propeller, by T. P. Smith (No. 44), tlie practical 
inventor of the screw; a very early screw-propeller (No. 43) ; a pair of 
direct-action marine engines (No. 39); four varying-pitch screws by 
Mr. Bennett Woodcroft (Nos. 36, 37, 38, and 39) ; an increasing-pitch 
screw by the same, and some half-dozen models of engines by Bodmer. 

Among the miscellaneous models, we may particularize an excellent 
model of a conical fiour-mill, exhibited by II.R.H. Prince Albert 
(No. 19); a good model of a machine for forging, drawing, &c., 
spindles, rollers, &c. (No. 29); and a very interesting and admirable 
model of a paper-making machine, from the pulp vats to the reels on 
which the finished paper is rolled. 

Each model is labelled with a short account of its construction and 
patentee ; and portraits of eminent engineers and mechanists, principally 
patentees, are hung on the walls. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

The Architectural Museum was founded in the year 1851, in Canon 
Row, Westminster, as the nucleus of a National Museum of Aechi- 

tectural Science and Art. o i xr • 

The whole of the Collection was removed to the South Kensington 
Museum in March and April, 1857, where it now occupies the West 

Gallery of the Iron Building. , ^ ... a u- 

The objects of the Museum are to afford to the Public, Artists, Archi¬ 
tects and Artist-workmen the means of referring to and studying the 
Architectural Art of all Countries and 'limes. Its direct object is to im¬ 
prove and perfect the art workmanship of the present time. 

To effect this, a large and increasing collection of casts and specimens 
has been already formed from the finest ancient examples, English and 
foreign, of complete architectural works, arranged as far as possible in the 
order of their date ; and of details, comprehending Figures, Animals, and 
Foliage; Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, Roof Ornaments, 
Rubbmgs of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Impressions from Seals, 
and of all other objects of Fine Art connected with Architecture. The 
whole range of Gothic Art from those countries where it has been prac¬ 
tised is more or less represented by casts and specimens. Arrangements 
are also now being made for the complete classification in the new 
Museum, in the order of their countries and dates, of the casts and speci¬ 
mens of the architectures of the Oriental, Classical, and other styles, of 
which there are now a number of fine examples in the Museum. A col¬ 
lection of casts from Natural Foliage &c. is in course of formation, to 
afford opportunities for the study of the ornamental art of past ages side 
by side with Nature. To casts and specimens are added, as opportunities 
offer, Photographs, Drawings, and Engravings of Architectural Works ; 
the photograph or engraving giving a view of the whole structure, the 
casts giving the detail. To these have been added Models of Buildings. 
The various collections now number upwards of 7000 specimens. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered during the Sessions, in the 
Galleries of the Museum, and in the Lecture-room attached. Architects 
and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the delivery of Lectures, especially 

to Artist-workmen. j ttit i ^ • 

Prizes for the most meritorious specimens of Stone and W ood Carving, 
Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., are annually offered with the 
view to encourage and individualize the Artist-workmen of the day. 

As a means of extending the usefulness of the Institution, Honorary 
Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more important towns in the 
kingdom. 

Before detailing the principal objects in the Gallery, it may be useful to 
give the eras of English and French Gothic. 

English Romanesque . . . 

Early English Gothic ... 

Middle English Gothic . ♦ • 

Late English Gothic . . • 

French Romanesque • . . circa 950 to c. 1050 

French Transition .... 1050 1150 

Early French Gothic . . . . 1150 1250 

Middle, or Secondary, French Gothic . 1250 1400 

Late French Gothic, or Flamboyant . 1400 1550 

The specimens are described in the following Synopsis in the order in 
which they are seen by a visitor entering the Gallery by the south-west 
staircase, walking down the centre avenue of the Museum, and then rQ- 
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turning to the head of the stairs, and going round the side-avenues from 

left to right. « * , . i. 

The Egyptian, Greek, and Homan examples of Architecture, are for the 
present arranged in the room at the foot of the sftiircase leading to the 
gallery of Gothic Architecture, and consist chiefly of examples from the 
Parthenon, and Temple of Jupiter Tonans, Home. 

Staircase. 

Foot of South- West Staircase. 

Three Statues of Royal Saints, from Westminster Hall. 

Head of Staircase. 

1 Window, from a Church in York. 

To the right of Staircase. 

2 Doorway, from Barfreston Church, Kent. 

Gallery, 

Centre Avenue. 

3 Font, from Winchester Cathedral. 

%CL East Meon Church. 

Screens (A A). j i x- 

4, 4 The Lower Portions of the North-east Doorway of the Cathedral ot 
Notre Dame, Paris. 

5 Three Panels from the “ Sepulchre,” Lincoln Cathedral. 

6 Fragment of a Column in Purbeck Marble, from the Chapter House, 

Salisbury. 

7 Effigy of King Edward III., from Westminster Abbey. 

8 Column from the South Transept, Westminster Abbey. 

9 Kffigy of King Henry 111., from Westminster Abbey. 

10 A Fragment of a Font. 

Screen (B). . 

11 A Bay from the Sanctuary of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Pans. 

12 12 On either side, two Figures of Apostles, from the Sainte Chapel, 

’ Paris, and details from the same Chapel. 

la EffiffV of Queen Eleanor, from Westminster Abbey. 

The Glass Case, contains Casts from Stone, Wood, Metal-work, Ivory, 
Sec., not yet arranged. 

On th^^Table are Models of Windsor Castle, and the Castle of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, exhibited by Her Majesty. 

Screen (CT). . . t j. 

14 Two Canopies, from the Stalls of St. Mary a Church, Lancaster, ori¬ 
ginally in a Church in France. 

.16 A Bay from the High Altar Screen, Winchester Cathedral. ^ 

16 A Figure of the Virgin, from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Pans. 

17 A Series of four Bosses, from the Church of St. Mary’s Lancaster. 

18 The Effigies of King Richard the Second and his Queen, from West¬ 

minster Abbey. , „ ^ v o 

19 The Effigies on an Altar Tomb, of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, his fcon, 

and Wife. . hr ^ ^ 

20 Monumental Slab from Bredon Church. ^ 

Screen (D). -u t 

Three Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, with portions of the Architrave, &c. 

On this Screen, also, are a series of Casts from Natural Leaves. 

The smaller Panels are the Competition Panels, by Lorenzo Ghiberti and 
Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, for the Gates of the Baptistery, and— 

Four Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Andrea 
Pisano, representing the Life of John the Baptist. . 

21 Panel representing the Creation of Adam and Eve—the Eating ot the 

Forbidden Fruit—and the Expulsion from Paradise. 

22 Panel representing the Visitation of the Three Angels to Abraham in 

the Valley of Mamre -the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

23 Panel representing Noah leaving the Ark with his Family— Ofif^ing a 

Sacrifice—Planting the Vine—his Drunkenness—his Cursing Ham— 
and Blessing Shem and Japhet. a a 

The above are 3 of the 10 panels in bronze of the third door in the 
Baptistery at Florence, executed by Lorenzo Ghiberti, which took the place 
of the first bv Andrea Pisano at the principal or central entrance, that by 
Pisano being moved to a side entrance. A cast of these gates entire is placed 
at the north end of the building beyond the Sculpture Gallery. 

24 Panel from the Architrave round the Doorway. 

The architrave, also in bronze, is enriched with festoons of fruit and flowers 
with birds and animals. According to the ancient register of expenditure, 
this door was commenced in the year 1424, and completed on the 11th ot 
February, 1456. 

25 Panel representing the Birth of John the Baptist. 

26 Panel representing the Burial of John the Baptist. 

27 Panel representing an Emblematical Figure of Faith. 

28 Panel representing an Emblematical Figure of Hope. 

These four bas-reliefs are from the south door of the Baptistery of Florence, 
cast in bronze (according to the inscription on the door) by Andrea Pisano, 
from a design by Giotto, in the year 1330. This door was completed in 8 years; 
it was originally placed in, the central dooiAvay of the church and there re¬ 
mained, until Lorenzo Ghiberti executed that which is now in its place. 

29 The Competition Panel by Lorenzo Ghiberti, for the New iestament 

Gates of the Baptistery at Florence. 

30 The Competition Panel by Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, for the same 

The imraber of competitors for this work was seven, three Florentines and 
four Tuscans. Each artist received a sum of money, and it was commanded 
that within a year each should produce a story in bronze, 
his powers, all to be of the same size. The candidates for 
Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, Donato, and Lorenzo di Bartoluccio, who were 
Florentines, with Jacopo della Quercia of Siena; Niccolo dAzezzo, his 
disciple; Francesco di Valdambrina, and Simone da Colie. Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
whose w'ork was unanimously pronounced the best, at that time was scarcely 
twenty years old. He was born in the year 1381, and died in 14 j5. 

31 In front of this Screen is the Statue of Moses by Michael Angelo. 

Screen {F).—Fast Side of Boom. 

Four Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. 

82 Panel representing the Betrayal of Christ. _ . j ox t v 

33 Panel representing the ( rucifixion with the Virgin Mary and bt. John 

the Evangelist at the Foot of the Cross. 

34 Panel representing St. Mark writing his Gospel. 


35 Panel 

Head from the Framew'ork of the Door. 

The number of stories on these doors is twenty, and the arrangement is 
similar to that adapted by Andrea Pisano in the construction of the first door 
in 1330, designed by Giotto; the subjects are taken from the New Testament, 
and thus the name New Testament Gates, by w'hich they are distinguished 
from those previously executed by Pisano, and those subsequently by Ghiberti 
himself. Beneath these stories, in eight similar compartments, are figures of 
the four Evangelists with the four Doctors of the church. The framework 
enclosing each picture is enriched with foliage, and on each angle is a 
male or female head in full relief, purporting to represent the Prophets and 
Sybils. 

On this Screen are a series of modern carvings on stone, the results of 
Prizes annually offered by the Committee of the Architectural Museum to 
Artist-workmen. 

On this Screen are also a series of Casts from Natural Leaves. 

36 A portion of the Effigy of a Bishop from the Cathedral, Gloucester. 
36aColumn from St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 

37 Font from Patrickton Church, Yorkshire. 

38 39 Part of the Effigy of King Edward the Second, Gloucester Cathe- 
* dral, and the Canopy from a Monument. 

Screen (G). 

40 Finial from Bolton Abbey. 

41 Canopy from the Monument of Bishop Acquabianca, Hereford Ca¬ 
thedral. 

42 Canopy from the High Altar Screen, St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 

43 Statue of King Edward 1., from the South Porch, Lincoln Cathedral. 

44 44 Two Canopies and Pedestals from places not known, and some other 
details. 

Table (J5). 

A Series of Models of Cathedrals, Churches, Fonts, &c. 

( Table C.) 

A Series of the Royal Seals of England, from William I. to William IV., 
and a Series of Seals from Cathedrals, Monasteries, &c.; also a Series 
of original Drawings by Owen Jones, of Gothic Ornament. 

45 The Effigy of King John. 

Screen {H). ^ ^ ^ . 

Three Panels from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Pans, representing— 

46 The Death of the Virgin. 

47 The Burial of the Virgin. 

48 The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

49 49 Two Figures from the Chapter House, Westminster. 

50^ 50 Two Figures from Chartres Cathedral. 

51 Foliage from Notre Dame, Paris. 

52 Effigy of Bishop Acquabianca, from Hereford Cathedral. 

53 Canopy from Notre Dame, Paris. ^ ^ , 

54 Altar Tomb and Effigy from Chichester Cathedral. ^ , 

55 The Pier and Portion of the Arch from the Crypt, Ely Cathedral. 

56 Effigy of a Bishop, name unknown, from Hereford Cathedral. 

- 57 Head of Christ from Notre Dame, Paris. 

^ West Wall of Gallery. ‘ 

. 58 A Series of Panels from various places not known. 

French Romanesque. 


(Elizabethan.) 


d rench, uomanesque. , , , , • -o 

59 A Series of Details from various Cathedrals and Churches in Erance. 

The Capitals on the Upper Shelf are from the Cloisters of the Abbey ot 

Moisac, in the south of France. 

French Gothic . , ^ . -r\ t> • 

60 The Capitals on the Shelf are from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Pans, 

and the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. , v x 

The Series of Details on the Wall are from the Cathedrals of Notre 
Dame, Paris, of Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, Bourges, and the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, &c. 

61 On the opposite Wall are also a Series of Details from various Cathedrals 

and Churches in France, together with some from Germany. Ihe 
Series of Panels are from Rouen Cathedral. The Series of Figures on 
the Upper shelf are from the Shrine of St, Sebold, N uremberg. 

ENGLISH-ROMANESQUE (OR NORMAN), AND THE 
TRANSITIONAL STYIiE. 

Anglo-Romanesque, or Norman.— The general style of the 12th Century; 
it lasted about 124 years, from c. 1066, William I., to c. 1189^ Henry II.: 
Yiz., during the reigns of William I., 1066; Wiilmm I., 108/ 
nob; Stephen, 1135; Henry II., 1154 to 1189. The latter porUon of the 
reign of king Henry II. and the reign of Richard I. formed the period of 
the Transition from the Norman, or Anglo-Romanesque, to the Early 
English Gothic, or First-Pointed. 

“ The Norman style is readily distinguished from the styles which succeeded 
to it by its general massive character, round-headed doors and windows, and 
low central square towers. The earlier specimens of Norman work are re- 
marLbly plain. In the chapel in the White Tower, the oldest part of the 
Tower of London and one of the earliest authenticated specimens of Norman 
work in this country, the arches are plain, square-edged, and 
ornament; most of the capitals are plain cushion capitals, but three of them 
are ornamented; one has the star moulding on the abacus, and a small cable 
moulding under it; the bases are well formed in imitation of Roman, tne 
masonry is wide jointed, but the workmanship is not rude. At a later permd, 
towards the middle of the 12th Century, fine jointed masonry began to appear, 
and ornaments were more abundantly employed and g®aerally executed ^it 

more skill; the doorways are generally very w cLaller 

depth, as at Iffley Church; the windows are of similar o^.a^^^ter, but smalle , 
and not usually so rich in ornament, and these are very trequcntly altered 
removed to make way for windows of a later style, while the ®^?Sioal d y 
is generally suffered to remain. Circular windows are sometimes used; the 
ardies are generally semicircular, but in. the later specimens obtusely POioted 
In the later period of this style, or period of ^’^ansitioii, which lasted 
a part of the 12th Century, and the earlier portion of the ^ 

necessUies of The N™^stecglejs « 

rolf of ^ ^]Fcenf of thf Churchf i 

ported by flat buttresses; it is usually plncel ^ o-round 

the intersection of the transepts, when the plan is cr , Norman 

plan is much the most frequent in Normandy. The west end ot i^ormau 
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Churches is frequently richly ornamented with deeply-recessed arches to the 
doors and windows, with their appropriate mouldings, and the surface of the 
wall covered by shallow arcades, the arches of which sonaetimes intersect one 
another, so as to form perfect pointed arches. It is often convenient to dis¬ 
tinguish the styles by dates, in connection with the reigning sovereigns : thus 
the Norman style may be considered as terminating with the death of Henry II., 
in 1189, reckoning the reigns of Richard Coeur de Lion and John as the 
period of Transition, and commencing the Early English style with the reign 
of Henry III., in 1216.”—i^row the Glossary, 

English-Romanesque. 

62 The Examples of the English-Romanesque are chiefly from the Ca¬ 

thedral Churches of Ely, Rochester, and Durham, from Adel Church, 
Yorkshire, from Worksop Priory Church, Nottingham, Haughmont 
Abbey Church, Dunstable Priory Church, Exton Church, Rutland, 
and St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 12th Cent. 

63 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Capitals from Lincoln Cathedral, 

and from the Crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. Also a 
Series of Details from Westminster Abbey, and from the Chapter 
House, Westminster, The Series of 18 circular Panels on the Lower 
Shelf are from the Windows of the North Transept of Westmnster 
Abbey. 13th Cent. 

EARLY ENGLISH GOTHIC. 

The general style of the 13th Century; it lasted about a hundred years, 
from c. 1189 to c. 1272, including the reigns of Richard I., 1189; John, 
1199; Henry HI., 1216-1272. 

“ The base consists of a hollow between two rounds with fillets, with a very 
marked horizontal spread of the lower part; the capital is no longer as in the 
Norman, a carved and sculptured mass with a thick square abacus above, but 
is a graceful bell with foliage tending upwards and curling in an extremely 
free and elegant manner; the abacus becomes round with a characteristic 
profile, and thus loses that appearance of a termination to the vertical members 
which it had before exhibited. The mouldings of the arch consist of rounds 
and deep hollows producing very strong lines of shadow, and have a continuous 
and carefully marked section. These bases, capitals, mouldings, sections of 
piers, of window sides, of strings, and other similar features are quite as 
constant in their recurrence as the pointed arch, and much more characteristic, 
and no view of the formation of the Gothic style at all touches the really 
important part of the subject, which does not take account of these circum¬ 
stances.”— From tlie Glossary. 

Early English Gothic. 

The Capitals on the Upper Shelf are chiefly from the Chapter House, West¬ 
minster, St. Alban’s Abbey Church, the Cathedral, Llandaff*, the Chapter 
House, Salisbury, and from various places not known. On the Wall is a 
Series of Details from Westminster Abbey, St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
Llandaflf Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, the Chapter House, 
Salisbury, Lincoln Cathedral, and other places not known. The Series of 
Thirteen Spandrels, numbered 1 to 13, are from the Triforium, Lincoln Ca- 
theiral; the Spandrel with Capital is from Stone Church, Kent; the large 
Series of Cush terminations are from Lincoln Cathedral; and the large Series 
of Corbet Heads from the Chapter House, Salisbury. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH GOTHIC, 

Called the Decohated Gothic by Rickman; called Middle-Pointed by the 
Ecclesiological Society, and by Sharpe Geometrical and Curvilinear. 

The General Style of the 14th Century. It lasted about a hundred years, 
from c. 1272 to c. 1377, including the reigns of Edward I., 1272; 
Edward II., 1307; Edward III., 1327-1377. 

The Transition from the Early or Geometrical Decorated to the Flowing 
Decorated took place during the reign of Edward I.; the Transition from 
the latter to the Perpendicular during the reign of Edward III. 


style are large and lofty, divided by horizontal transoms into two or three 
parts. The windows of William of Wykeham have a peculiarly elegant cha¬ 
racter, distinct from any others, being generally very lofty in proportion to 
their breadth, with a weU-proportioned arch: they belong to the earliest period 
of Perpendicular work. The windows of this style soon became more broad, 
less lofty, and the arch more and more depressed, until the style became 
quite debased and the square-headed window prevailed almost universally. 
The four-centred arch is generally characteristic of this style, and in the 
latter period of it almost universal but not invariable, as amongst the orna¬ 
mental parts of niches, &c., arches of almost every form may be found. An 
ogee arch is not unfrequently used in late Perpendicular work, but principally 
for the heads of small doorways, &c. The doorways of this style have usually 
a square head over the arch and the spandril generally filled with some orna¬ 
ment in the interiors. An ogee canopy is sometimes used instead of the 
square head, or the panelling, which forms one of the most striking marks of 
this style, is continued quite to the arch. The whole surface of the walls both 
within and without is sometimes covered with panelling, which produces a 
rich and exuberant but somewhat frittered and tawdry effect. Domical roofs 
to the turrets are also characteristic of this style, as at King’s College Chapel. 
Another ornament peculiar to this style is the figure of an Angel with ex¬ 
panded wings supporting a shield, or as a corbel, or a row of them in a 
cornice. The rose and portcullis of Henry VII. also very frequently occur. 
The ornament called the Tudor flower, resembling an oak or strawberry leaf, is 
also frequently found as a finish to the cornice of rich screen work, or over 
niches, &c., as in St. Mary’s, Oxford.”— jFVotw the Glossary. 

Late English Gothic. 

66 The Late English Gothic, or Perpendicular Capitals and Details on the 
Wall, are chiefly from the Collection of Casts at Bankside, obtained 
by Sir C. Barry as models for the use of the workmen at the Houses of 
Parliament. The Panels are from wood examples. The other Details 

K are chiefly from Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, St. Mary’s Strallon ChurcK Norfolk, Worsted Chureh, Nor¬ 
folk, Kinton Church, Devon, Wells Cathedral, and from other places 
not known. 

► 67 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Details from the same places. 

On the sides of the Screens facing the Walls are also a Series of Details from 
the same places and from others not known; they have been principally ob¬ 
tained from the Collection of the late Mr. Cottingham. 

E’lst Avenue of Gallery. 

68 The Effigy of Hugh de North wold. Bishop of Ely, from the Cathedral 
Church of Ely. 

69 The Effigy of St. Simeon, from the Church of St. Simeon, Venice. 

70 Effigy of the Boy Bishop, from Salisbury Cathedral. 

71 Fragment of a Stone Coffin Lid. 

South Gallery .— Venetian., Romanesque, and Venetian Gothic. 

72, 73 The Capitals on the Shelf are from the Doge’s Palace, Venice, and 
from the Church of St. Mark’s. The whole of the Details on the Wall 
are from the same Palace and Church, and from other Churches and 
Palaces in Venice, Verona, &c. 

74 The Arch on the East Wall is from a Mural Monument in V erona. 

The whole of this Collection of Venetian Work has been presented to the 
Architectural Museum by J. Ruskin. 

75 The French Capitals on the North Wall are from Notre Dame, Paris, and 
the Details on the Wall are from the Cathedral, Chartres. 

From the Ceiling of the Gallery are suspended a Series of rubbings of Brasses 
not yet catalogued. 

For a List of the Donors of Specimens to the Museum, see the Report for 
1857, to be had on application to the attendant. 

*** A complete detailed Catalogue of the whole of the Collection is in 
course of formation, and will shortly be published. The present Synopsis 
is for the use of visitors till the more complete Catalogue can be prepared. 


“ The Decorated Style is characterized with us by its window-tracery, 
geometrical in the early instances, flowing in the later ; but also and perhaps 
better by its triangular canopies crocheted and finialled, its niched buttresses 
■with triangular heads; its peculiar mouldings, no longer a collection of equal ' 
rounds, with hollows like the Early English, but an assemblage of various 
members, some broad, some narrow, beautifully grouped and proportioned. 
Among these mouldings, one is often found consisting of a roll with an edge, 
which separates it into two parts, the roll on one side, the edge being part of a 
thinner cylinder and withdrawn a little within the other. A capital with 
crumpled leaves, a peculiar base and pedestal also belong to this style.”— 
From the Glossary. 

Middle English Gothic. West Wall of Gallery, 

64 The Middle English Gothic, or Decorated Capitals, on the .Upper Shelf, 

are from the Cloisters, Lincoln Cathedral, from the Chapter House, 
Ely, and from Wells Cathedral. The Details on the Wall are from 
the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holborn, from the Memorial . 
Cross, Waltham, erected in memory of Queen Eleanor, from Lincoln | 
Cathedral, Hereford Cathedral, Canterbury Cathedral, Beverley ■ 
Minster, and from various Cathedrals and Churches and places not 
known. j 

65 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Capitals from Southwell Minster. ; 

The Details are also from Southwell Minster and from Ely Cathedral. : 
The large Series of Misereres are from Lincoln Cathedral. The Patirse ; 
are from St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 14th Cent. 

LATE ENGLISH GOTHIC, 

Called the Perpendicular Gothic by Rickman, Third-Pointed by the 
Ecclesiological Society, and Rectilinear by Sharpe. 

The General Style of the 15th Century prevailed about 169 years, from : 
c. 1377, in the reign of Richard II., to c. 1546, in the reign of Henry VIII., | 
including the rei^s of Richard II., 1377 ; Henry IV., 1399 ; Henry V., 
1413; Henry VI., 1422 ; Edward IV., 1461; Edward V., 1483; Richard 
III., 1483; Henry VII., 1485; Henry VIII., 1509-1546. 

In the latter part of the reign of Edward Hit, the Transition from the 
Decorated to the Perpendicular Style began, and was almost completed I 
by the time of the accession of Richard II. 

“ Windows afford the most striking character of this style, and the eye at 
once distinguishes it from any other by observing that the mullions are con¬ 
tinued through the head of the window, and that perpendicular lines prevail 
throughout all the tracery. The windows in the early and better part of this 


SCULPTURE OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

When the Committee of Council on Education took possession of the 
Museum Building, an application was made by the Sculptors’ Institute 
for a certain space to be set apart for the formation of a collection of 
Sculpture of the United Kingdom. This proposition having been 
approved, a committee was appointed to carry it into effect, and the 
statues and groups now collected in the West Gallery, at the entrance of 
the Sheepshanks’ Gallery of Pictures, show the success that has attended 
their efforts. 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the works of living 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors as well, in the hope that 
eventually it will be possible to present, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations which it was .thought essential to establish, 
was that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought into 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which are held annually, either in 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the works 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public in 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of a continuous character, but an 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will take 
place. A work once admitted into the Gallery, with the approval of the 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but no 
work will be allowed to remain in the Building for more than three years; 
so that the public will constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh con¬ 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

The number of sculptors who have responded to the invitation issued 
by the Committee is twenty-five, who have contributed altogether about 
fifty separate works. As each group and bust is labelled with its desig¬ 
nation and the artist’s name, it is unnecesssary to give a list of them ; but 
we may be permitted to call particular attention to the works contributed 
by such sculptors as Bailey, Bell, Foley, Munro, Calder Marshall, and 
the late Sir Richard Westmacott. Many of the other contributions have, 
however, their own peculiar excellence, and are well worthy of a place 
in a Gallery intended to illustrate the art of sculpture in the United 
Kingdom. 
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THE GAIiIiERY OF BRITISH FUTE ARTS. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance with the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. 

His gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of 
sketches, drawings, and etchings, almost all the works of British artists; 
but it is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his 
name. 

It is given for the purpose, as the primary object, of being used for 
reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art: this first object being secured, it is 
next open to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 


50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief I No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. 


No. 69, the work of T. Duncan, A.B..A., is a touching illustration 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ I wish I were dead, 
but Pm no like to dee,'* “ And why do I live to say,^ Wae*s me** 

No. 70, by Sir Chas. L, Eastlake, is an incident from real life, 
and though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Etty. 

Nos. 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.II.A., are slight incidents 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artist 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall, 
Derbyshire; the latter from the bow-window in the Steward's parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 86, are good examples of his 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the fiesh tints 
have not stood. . , , 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E. Landseer, HA.y mclud- 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputation 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, as 
.. ’ No. 97 is the work of his 
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characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. 

The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great public buildings 
are, of course, not represented here, though interesting first thoughts and 
studies for some of them are to be seen among the drawings; but in 
their stead are illustrations of our national poets, episodes of our domestic 
life, and the scenery of our native country, and not a few of these serve 
to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the universality of its range, 
derives its happiest inspirations from the home where it has been nur¬ 
tured. 

The peculiar interest which this collection is calculated to excite is 
due therefore, not alone to its appeal to that sense of the beautiful which 
many possess, or to that social instinct which makes us love the delinea¬ 
tions of human life, but also to our home feeling—our peculiarly national 
characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal works, taking the 
names of the respective artists in alphabetical order.* 

No. B^is a landscape with cattle, by John Burnet. Painted in 1817. 

Nos. 8 to 15 are by Sir A. W. Callcott, and some of them exhibit 
skill in composition, but, perhaps, less love of nature than of art His 
version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exhibited 
in 1835) is amusing. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter; the first was painted in 
1821, but has recently been in the hands of the artist. 

G. Clint’s pictures, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, are portraits in theatrical 
character—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to which he devoted 
himself—the figure of Liston as Paul Pry is a characteristic likeness. 
(Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains, 
perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conquered. 

Ten works by Collins, Nos. 24 to 32, are in the collection, of very 
different de^ees of merit; that entitled Rustic Civility has a freshness 
and truth of expression which renders it attractive. The natural attitude 
of the boy pushing back the gate while he touches his sun-burnt hair with 
his hand, and the half-shy glance of the little one behind its bars, are well 
expressed. In No. 31, Seajord, Coast of Sussex, we find similar qualities 
of expression ; the little girPs absorbed and admiring attention to the 
superior skill of the young boat-builder, and the half-criticising indolence 
of the boy stretched on the warm sand before him, while beyond, the 
shadows of summer clouds chase each other over the far expanse of 
curving shore. For the figures in this picture an interesting pencil study 
will be found among the drawings (No. 10).—Between this work and the 
little Interior, No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted 
in 1814, the former in 1844 ; it is interesting to note the change of the 
painter’s manner. 

The Stray Kitten is the title of No. 29, and needs no interpretation. 
The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here, notwith¬ 
standing inaccuracy in drawing and peculiarity of execution; the milk- 
pan has but just been put down, for the milk is still rising against the rim 
and spilling over ; the suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the 
whole group is very lifelike. 

Constable is well represented by his large picture, No. 33, A View 
of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Grounds, an unique example in 
England of a symmetrical Gothic cathedral, in whose construction one plan 
has been followed out. The painter’s peculiar handling is here effective, 


childhood, when he was twelve years of age. The Old Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely been 
exceeded in animal painting. Suspense, No. 99, is also an example of 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals. 
Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, whose 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so single and suspended ?— 
the daggled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavily, one by one, 
like the first of a thunder shower, explain the faithful dog’s dejection as 
he waits for tidings of his master. In the Highland Drover's Departure, 
the largest painting in the collection—the reading the many incidents 
brought within its compass will interest all who examine it with the 
attention it merits; and besides the power of expression evinced, the artistic 
skill displayed in several of the groups may repay minute scrutiny, even 
if the advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw admiration to 
the felicitous manner in which the painter’s materials and tools have been 

handled. ^ , . . 

No. 103, by Chas. Landseer, R.A., represents the passage m the 
life of Andrew Marvell when the Lord Treasurer Danby, knowing his 
poverty, offered him a present of 1000/., hoping to secure his interest for 
Charles IL’s corrupt administration. But he explained to his Lordship 
that his wants were sufficiently provided for, the remains of yesterday s 
mutton being enough for dinner to-day. . -r> t t -da 

The collection contains twenty-three works by C. B. Leslie, xi.A.) 
chiefly subjects from the dramatists or from popifiar writers. Among the 
former may be instanced the scene from The Taming of the Shrew, No. 109, 
where Petruchio is wroth with the tailor. The management is skilful, and 
passages of colour are rich. This is a repetition of the same subject in the 
Petworth collection: it was painted in 1832. The principal characters 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 110, and the three pictures, 110, 
117, 118, of Scenes from Moli^re are of the same class. And though in 
parts very slightly painted, the artist’s peculiar reading of each character 
is vividly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the meaning of 
the author as intensely as he himself has done. 

Among the latter is Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, a picture well 
known through the popular engraving. There is also an expressive scene 
from Gil Bias. The little circular picture. No. 126, is a portrait of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal, o. study for that in “ The Christening.” 
No. 126 is a portrait of Her Majesty in the Coronation Robes, and was 
esteemed a successful likeness. 

The group of pictures. Nos. 136 to 162, to which we would next allude, 
consists of twenty-eight works by W. Mulready, R.A., painted during 
the last fifty years ; and though varying widely, as may be expected, in treat¬ 
ment and in value, there are many over which we would gladly pause. 
We must content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The Seven Ages, 
No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afterwards developed 
for Mr. Sheepshanks into the present elaborate and interesting picture. 
The painter’s object has been to take passages of human life as they might 
be expected to occur; accumulating incident, indeed, but not rigidly ad¬ 
hering to his text. Thus the prisoners behind their bars are craving relief 
from the passer by, and let down a shoe to receive it; while through the 
arch is seen the contrast of a hawking party in all their unrestrained 
freedom. Each group evidences the skill of the artist; especially the 
figures carefully worked out and finished to the left, and on the opposite 
side, the decrepit old man affectionately tended and reverenced, though he 
can no longer regard it;—^the feebleness of this last age brought into com- 


without degenerating into artistic pedantry; the sky especially is truth- i parison with the rude strength of the muscular figure that has just been 
ful, and the freshness of nature well rendered ; it was painted in 1823, but 1 drawing his chair, and now pauses to refresh himself. It was exhibited in 


a trivial fault was found with it by the Bishop, for whom it was executed, 
and he declined taking it. Nos. 34 to 38 are also from his pencil. 
No. 35 is, in many respects, admirable ; and the last in particular shows 
how fully he knew that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49 are by E. W. Cooke, A.!R.A., several of them worked 
out with the extreme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings. 

Nos. 52 to 60 are by C. W. Cope, R.A. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpitating anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
ancient dame and the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting which her heart has read faster than her eyes. “ The 
Hawthorn Bush, with seats beneath /the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, is the subject of No. 54. Nos. 53 and 60, the Young 
Mother and Mother and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings may be seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
the artist, like Albano, doubtless found very useful. 

No. 61, Scene from the Tummel, and 62, Summer's Afternoon, are by 
Thos. Creswick, B.A., both exhibited 1844. 

Nos. 65, 66, and 67, by E. Danby A.B.A., are not favourable 
examples of his style. The first was painted in 1821. 

* The Collection is contained in four rooms: the two larger 46 feet by 20 
feet; the two smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Light is admitted 
through an aperture 10 feet wide along the roof, glazed externally with clear 
glass; a second glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied 
by 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smaller rooms. Apertures for the admis¬ 
sion of fresh air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
room. The building was erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, R.L. 


1839. "No. 139, The Fight Interrupted, (painted in 1815). 140, Giving 

a Bite—di boy affording a grudging share of his apple; 143> Open your 
Mouth and shut your Byes; 147, The Sailing Match; 148, The Butt, 
where a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while his dog 
looks on with quaint intelligence—are all pictures that tell their own 
stories, and in the class to which they belong, are not easily rivalled; ^ 
examples of artistic skill some of them, especially the last (painted in 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, without 
recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely been surpassed, whether 
in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or the rigid 
hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an illustra¬ 
tion of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” will well repay careful perusal, and, 
for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. This was 
painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. Room 

No. 165, by G. S. Newton, R.A., representing Bassanio receiving the 4 
news of A7itonio*s losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 167 to 172 are by R. Redgrave, R.A. In the first the artist 
has found his subject in the beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not added on ^ 
ponderous fringe, but woven like a thread of gold through the tissue of the 
story: thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling love and 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight figure 01 
Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified surpi^e 01 the 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 168, entitled The Governess, 
has been many times repeated by the artist: this is the fourth paint^g 01 
it. The principal figure wins from the gazer that sympathy which her 
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lonely sorrow has not found from those by whom her circumstances 
surrounded her. In Ophelia twining her Garlands^ No. 171, the ca^fully- 
expressed accessories are taken from a scene in Penshurst Park. Painted 

in 1842. ^ ^ ^ • n j 

4 Nos. 174 to 176 by D. Roberts, R.A. The Gate of Cairo, called 
Bab-el-Mutawellee, although conventionally treated, is an effective repre¬ 
sentation of eastern architecture. , ., « „ • a* 

No. 177, called The Little Roamer—^^ her path mid flowers —is sufe- 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child untouched, how¬ 
ever, by the sunbeams that must have expanded her flowers to draw the 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details. No. 17o is 

familiar to most from the engraving. x • i. x 

185 to 187, by Gr. Smith, are carefully painted, and are not without a 
certain homely interest. ^ _ _ 

1 Stanfield is represented by Nos. 188 to 190. A View near Cologne 
(dated 1829), A Market Boat on the Scheldt (1826), and Sands near Boulogne 

2 &tothard’s works, Nos. 197 to 208, have the appearance of more than 

their real age. It may he interesting to the visitor to contrast his 
endeavour to realize Shakspeare’s characters with those of other artists in 
the collection. The Ophelia is a graceful figure : this picture was painted 
in 1812. His illustrations of Tam o*Shanter and John Gilpin are quaint, 
and will be examined with interest. ^ tt 

4 J M. W. Turner, R.A., five pictures. Line Fishing of; Hastings, 
exhibited 1835 ; Venice (1840); St, MichaeVs Mount (1834); Cowes, with 
Royal Yacht Squadron (1828) ; and Vessel in distress off Yarmouth, called 
“ Blue Lights” (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing mainly to the 
artist’s method of painting, and his habit of retouching on the walls of 
the Academy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, and convey 
an imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet the genius that was chief 
among painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
is present here, whether in the “ countless smile” of a southern sea or the 
restless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the billows, 
where human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the 
scene 

1 NoL 212 to 215 are by Thos. Uwins, R.A. The artist, as may be 
perceived, has worked much in Italy. ^ ^ mi i. 

4 Thos. Webstar, R.A., five pictures. Nos. 219 to 224. These happy 
illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
their very obvious stories; they have a homely truth which appeals to-all 
who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa s Stick and Coaxing for 
a Fairing—the mischievous happiness of the return, when the purchases have 
been made, and a penny trumpet can be effectively applied to sister s ear— 
the grave little face and the pointing finger of the child reading the Bible, 
and the sense of duty in the old matron’s somewhat stern brow;—in the 
Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of each young EoluS, and the 
contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such art has at least a secret of 
popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and earnestly and intelligently 
into these vivid though homely stories of English childhood. The Ciitic, 
however, may be apt to observe how much the painter has yet to learn m 
+Ep bandlinff of his tools before he attains the skill of such work as we 
have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The Village Choir, No. 222, are 

No^BS to 231, chiefly slight sketches of Sir D. 
Wilkief is one, however. The Befusah^o. 226, a very valnab e produc¬ 
tion of the artist, and in its power of expression and 
characteristic and successful. It illustrates Burns ballad of Duncan Gray. 
Wilkie made, as was his habit, careful studies for it, and laboured muc 
upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother. 

DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, &c. 

Room In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alluded to 
3 as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, the collection conteins others, 

- obtained, some by purchase, some by presentation, whole will be 

enumerated, and particulars given respecting them in the larger catalogue: 
here we have space merely to indicate a few. i j • • 

No. 1, a small work by Barret, is the earliest water-colour drawing m 
the collection,' and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- 
advantageously with the crisp clearness attained by more modern draughts- 

No. 12, containing four small “ blots” of effect, by Collins, may be 
instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour, especially 
that marked 4. 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of those sea-side 
scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures; two of these are 
developed into oil-paintings in the collection. 

No. 19, one of several studies by C. W. Cope, R.A., is from life, repre¬ 
senting a sleeping child: it is drawn in chalk, touched with vermillion, and 
was prepared by the artist for his picture of The Mother and Child, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Nos. 29 to 40 are a series of water-colour sketches in Portugal, by 
J. Holland; some of them, however slight, deriving interest from the 

localities they represent. , xx x 

Nos. 48 to 56, a senes, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer, will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 

subsequent efforts. i j a a /»x v , i 

Nos. 60 to 78 are by W. Mulready, R.A. A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these—some of them very elaborate 

_drawings and studies, by ^he same pencil whose finished works are well 

represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief characteristic is earnest¬ 
ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth of whatever 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular com¬ 
mand over his materials. The rounded firmness of the flesh in the large 


life study, in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching in of the pen-and- 
ink sketches, may alike illustrate our observation. The results of this 
labour, as we have seen them in the collection of paintings, are sufficient 
to stimulate others to seize any hint let fall by one who was in the path to 
such excellence. Nos. 87 and 88, Interior, with Portrait of Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks, are apt illustrations of the earnestness with which the artist wrought 
out his intentions. No. 72, a chalk study of a girl and child shrinking 
up against the wall while the cannon is being fired, and the large drawing, 
crowded with life, for a picture of Punch, are well worthy of study. 
Others, as No. 88, find their realization in pictures at present in the col¬ 
lection. 

This is also the case with the chalk study, No. 196, for R Redgrave’s 
picture of The Governess, though the pale material is inadequate to show 
the sunny light which the young girl’s face gains in the oil-painting. 

No. 98 is far the most important water-colour drawing in the collection. 
It is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the confines 
of that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, and 
the truth it attains, will repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. It 
is a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha¬ 
racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might run 
who read them ; who set himself to his work of portraying miles of vanish¬ 
ing distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense, perhaps, of power, 
but with a laborious recognition of the infinitude of nature. No doubt he 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 
boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the glowing sky. 

The chalk studies for Webster’s Vdlage Choir, Nos. 206 to 210, have 
been already alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for 
the picture of the Peep of Bay Boy. in the Vernon collection. 

There are also several works by Dyce, Herbert, &c.; a series of 
pencil sketches by J. Jackson, R.A. ; a drawing by Stanfield (188); 
several by Stothard ; and a series of etchings, many most interesting 
and valuable, by Wilkie, given by Mr. Sheepshanks with a view to 
their use in extending the practice of etching by female students; others 
presented by the Etching Club. 

On leaving the Gallery of Paintings the visitor should turn to the left, 
passing the full-sized cast of the Ghiberti Gates and an interesting model 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral as it was first designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
For a long period this model has remained in the Cathedral, in a situation 
where it was not open to the inspection of the public; it was given up 
to the Government for three years by the Dean and Chapter, who were 
glad to obtain so good an opportunity for its resurrection and exhibition 
as that now offered. 
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♦ The whole collection is not exhibited at once : other drawing will take 
the place of some of those at present on the walls—the frames being arranged 
tD afford facility for such changes. 


THE TRADE COLLECTION. 

The Trade Collection occupies a large portion of the East Gallery of the 
Museum, and is the property of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. 

During the Exhibition of 1851, a circular was addressed to the ex¬ 
hibitors of the United Kingdom, as well as to those of foreign countries 
and our colonies, pointing out to them the advantages of a systematic 
collection from different classes of objects which they respectively ex¬ 
hibited, and requesting their co-operation in forming such a collection. 
The object was to preserve a record of things in the Exhibition which 
might be of use for future consultation, and which in the form of actual 
specimens would be far more valuable than the most complete catalogue 
or the most careful diagrams. It was proposed to register the dis¬ 
coveries and uses of various materials. The collection was to serve as a 
means of reference for commercial, scientific, and artistic purposes ; and 
could have enabled a strictly philosophical classification of the objects to 
be made, and rendered a comparison of them easy. The scheme ap¬ 
peared, however, to be so cordially approved, and the contributions from 
all directions were so numerous and liberal,^ that it was determined to 
extend the scope of the collection and give it a new direction. It was 
proposed to satisfy a great public want in the metropolis, that oi a 
trade collection of the imports and exports of the world, where men of 
business might be at liberty to examine and practically to test samples 
of the articles in which they traded, or respecting which they imght 

require information. • j x u 

The object of the Commissioners was, however, never destined to be 
fulfilled. They had indeed accomplished a most difficult portion of the 
undertaking—that of forming a nucleus for the collection—but other 
difficulties presented themselves and were not so easily overcome. 1 ney 
dared not solicit further contributions until the destination of the collection 
could be decided upon, as they were well aware that the majority oi the 
articles composing it would be injured unless ydaced in a suitable building. 
For nearly six years, therefore, the collection has remained packed, in its 
original state in the lower rooms of Kensington Palace, and is now at l^t 
arranged in the East Gallery of the South Kensington Museum. But the 
opportunity of completing the collection has been lost, and its des¬ 
tination has consequently been altered. 

The whole collection is exhibited in the gallery, divided as near os 
possible into the thirty classes of the Exhibition of 1851, and which it 
represents more or less perfectly. With the exception of one portion 
only—that of animal products—it is intended to distribute all the speci¬ 
mens among our national and provincial museums and to some of the 
learned societies, enabling them, in some instances, to complete their 
collections, and in others to make important additions to them. Ihe 
Commissioners w ill thus confer a material benefit on the public, as they 
are themselves unable to make a separate exhibition of objects of too frag¬ 
mentary a character to justify their retention as a distinct museum. It 
was, moreover, thought inexpedient to make an incomplete display of 
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objects fully represented and classified in other parts of the Museum, and 
therefore this distribution has already been effected to some extent by at 
once incorporating the property of the Commissioners with the Educa¬ 
tional Museum, the Architectural Museum, and the collection of patent 
inventions. 

It will thus be seen that the General Trade Museum will eventually 
resolve itself into a collection of animal products and their appliances to 
industrial purposes. This is the only portion of the collection that can 
lay any claim f o completeness, and for this the Commissioners are chiefly 
indebted to the Society of Arts and to Professor Solly. By the exertions 
of the latter in 1855, a most complete collection of animal products was 
formed and exhibited at the Society’s House in the Adelphi. But the 
want of a suitable place in which to place it,was soon felt, and it was handed 
over to the Commissioners and incorporated with their trade collection, in 
the hope that it might ultimately be well displayed. The want which 
has so long been felt of a museum representing the industrial applications 
of animal products, is now in a fair way of being supplied. Two of the 
great divisions into which raw materials are divided, are already repre¬ 
sented in the metropolis : the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn- 
street represents the economic application of geology to the useful pur¬ 
poses of life : the Botanical Gardens at Kew represent the cultivation of 
vegetable products, and the illustration of their application to our wants : 
and now the collection of animal produce will be made a centre for the dis¬ 
semination of technical knowledge on the subject, the importance of 
which can hardly be too highly rated. 


ECONOMIC MUSEUM. 

Though the lessons of household and health economy intended to be 
taught by the Economic Museum may be useful to all classes of society, 
they are more particularly addressed to the working classes, being 
designed to impart to them, in an easy and agreeable manner, the know¬ 
ledge of common things, and to show them how much it may promote 
the health, comfort, and happiness of themselves and their families. 

Mr. Thomas Twining, jun., a gentleman w^ell known for his philan¬ 
thropy and efforts to improve the physical condition of the working 
classes, obtained, in 1850, the sanction of the Society of Arts, of which 
he is an active member, to the formation, under their superintendence, of 
collections of articles of domestic economy. With the approval and co¬ 
operation of the French and Belgian Governments, his collection enlarged 
and amplified by numerous foreign contributions, was exhibited in the 
Palais de VIndustrie during the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, and 
in Brussels in September last. 

When tho Govommont had completed the iron museum at South 
Kensington, Mr. Twining offered them the collection which he had 
formed at his own expense, and which was now enriched by donations 
that he had received from abroad. The offer was accepted, and the 
collection is now exhibited in accordance with the views which directed 
its formation. 

The articles forming the Economic Museum are classified under the 
following heads;— 


Class I. Building Designs. Models, drawings, and plans, showing the 
exterior and interior arrangements of dwellings and buildings 
of every description, existing or proposed to be constructed 
for the use or benefit of the working classes. 

II. Materials for building and household purposes. 

III. Fittings, Furniture, and Household Utensils. 

IV. Fabrics and Clothing. 

V. Food, Fuel, and other Household Stores. 

VI. Sanitary Department. 

VII. Educational Department. 

VHI. Miscellaneous Articles not referable to the foregoing classes. 

IX. The Economic Library. 

The special objects which have been held in view during the formation 
of the Economic Collection may be enumerated as follows, and will be 
seen to embrace everything that concerns the well-being of the working 
classes:— ® 

I. To collect at home and obtain from abroad, and to exhibit with 
explanatory labels, in the manner most convenient for inspection, speci¬ 
mens of furniture, household utensils, clothing, food, and, in short, of 
every article or contrivance which, from its cheapness, combined with 
good quality, its convenience, its genuineness, or its conduciveness to 
health, may be deemed likely to promote the comfort of the working 
classes in Great Britain or the Colonies. 

II. To display in series or groups all articles of common use; showing 
by instructional labels, diagrams,’ coloured drawings, &c., how they are 
obtained or prepared, imparting other elements of useful knowledge, and 
referring for fuller illustrations to such institutions as the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn-street, the Botanical Museum at Kew, or other sources 
of infonnation which may be within reach. 

HI. To teach the working classes how to distinguish the relative quali¬ 
ties of the articles used by them, such as genuineness, wholesomeness, 
durability, &c., and consequent relative value ; so that they may be guided 
to lay out their money to the best advantage, and be guarded against 
adulteration and fraud. 

f V". To show by models, drawings, and working plans, accompanied with 
estimates, results, &c., how architects, builders, and benevolent capitalists 
may, with a prospect of a good return for their capital or their labour, 
raise improved habitations for the working classes in town or country, or 
renovate with advantage existing dwellings. Also, how the arrangements 
of benevolent establishments of every description may be economically 
improved. 

V. To promote improved contrivances for ventilation, sewerage, and 
other sanitary purposes, cheap medical and surgical appliances, and means 
for preventing or alleviating the accidents, injuries, and diseases which 
attach to various industrial occupations. 

VI. To collect in a library attached to the Museum publications and 
documents required for completing the information given on the labels, 
concerning the various articles displayed in the Museum ; or whicdi may be 
useful for reference to the working classes, as bearing on their household 
economy, their earnings and expenditure, their habits, wants, and re¬ 
sources ; and likewise the laws which specially affect them and the institu¬ 
tions established for their benefit. 

VII. To constitute the Economic Museum a medium for the interchange 
between Great Britain and other countries of inventions, contrivances, pub¬ 
lications, and authentic information, bearing on the physical and intellectual 
improvement of the people. 


S OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—This 

Museum, containing Pictures, Sculptures, 
Architecture, Building Materials, Ornamental Art, 
Educational Collections, Patented Inventions, and 
Products of the Animal Kingdom, will be opened 
to the Public on Wednesday, the 24th of June, and 
continue open daily from Ten to Four. 

For the instruction and recreation of persons 
working in the day-time, the Museum will be 
lighted up every Monday and Thursday Evening 
from Seven to Ten. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, Admission 
Free. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
being Students’ days, 6 rf. each person. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


C OMMriTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU¬ 
CATION, South Kensington, London, W. 
Regulations for the guidance of Contributors to 
the Educational Museum:— 1 . The Museum will 
be open free fo the Public, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, to Students and the Public generally, 
on payment of %d. each, or a subscription of 10 s. a 
year or 5s. a quarter, payable in advance. 

2 . Contributions forwarded for exhibition will 
be classified and arranged by the Officers of the 
Museum. 

3. Exhibitors will be requested to attach des¬ 
criptive labels, giving the names, uses, &c., to their 
contribution^; the size and form of such label to 
be hereafter determined. 

4. It is desirable that the usual retail price should 
be distinctly marked on all articles sent for exhi¬ 
bition. 

^ 5. As it is the wish of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion, and the evident interest of exhibitors, that the 
Museum should at all times represent the then 
existing state of Educational appliances, every 
facility will be given for the introduction of new 
inventions, books, diagrams, &c., relative to Educa¬ 
tion. 


6 . Books, and other educational appliances out 
of date, or the utility of which may have been 
superseded, or articles that may have become in¬ 
jured, may be removed or replaced at the option of 
the Exhibitor. 

7. To prevent confusion, and the possibility of 
articles being removed by persons not properly 
authorized by the Exhibitor, due notice in writing 
of the intention to remove articles must be given, 
and no book or object is to be removed until it has 
been exhibited at least twelve months. 

8 . In order to|protect the property of Exhibitors, 
no article will be allowed to be removed from the 
Museum without a written authority from the 
Superintendent. 

9. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
the books and other objects in the Museum will 
be open to Students and to the Public for inspec¬ 
tion and study, under such regulations as are 
usually found convenient in a Public Library. 

10 . A Catalogue will from time to time be pub¬ 
lished, so as to keep pace as much as possible with 
the additions to the Museum, and the withdrawals 
from it. 

11 . Exhibitors desirous of advertising in the 
Catalogue, may send their Prospectuses, Illustra¬ 
tions, Price Lists, &c., 1000 copies at a time, and 
printed in demy 8 i>o., so that they may be bound up 
in the Catalogue. The binding will be free of cost 
to the Exhibitor; but Exhibitors will bear any de¬ 
preciation in the value of the objects from their 
use by visitors. 

12 . All contributions forwarded to the Museum, 
to be addressed to the Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art, Cromwell Gardens, South 
Kensington, care of Richard A. Thompson, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Museum. 


nOMMITTEE OF COUNCIL CN EDU- 
CATION, South Kensington, London, W. 

I. To aid all classes of the public in carrying out 
the work of National Education, and especially 
those engaged in teaching, the Lords of the Com¬ 


mittee on Education have arranged to establish at 
the new Buildings at South Kensington, a Museum 
which will exhibit, under a proper classification, 
all important books, diagrams, illustrations and 
apparatus connected with Education, already in 
use or which may be published from time to time, 
either at home or abroad. 

II. It is proposed that the Museum shall be 
opened to the public this Spring. The public will 
be admitted free to the Museum as a public exhi¬ 
bition on certain days of the week ; and on other 
days, which will be reserved for Students, oppor¬ 
tunity will be given to examine and consult the 
objects. 

III. The objects exhibited at Saint Martin’s Hall 
in 1854, which were presented to the Society of 
Arts, and by that Society given to the Education 
Board in order^ to found a Museum, will form part 
of the Educational Museum. The producers of 
apparatus, books, diagrams, maps, &c., used in 
teaching will have the privilege—subject to cer¬ 
tain regulations—of placing their publications and 
productions in the Museum, and thus making them 
known to the public. A Catalogue will be pre¬ 
pared, which will contain the Price Lists which 
Exhibitors may furnish for insertion. 

IV. The books and objects will be grouped 
under the following divisions:— 

1. School Buildings and Fittings, Forms, 

Desks, Slates, Plans, Models, &c. 

2 . General Education, including Reading, 

Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Mathe¬ 
matics, Foreign Languages, and His¬ 
tories. 

3. Drawing and the Fine Arts. 

4. Music. 

5. Household Economy. 

6. Geography and Astronomy. 

7 . Natural History, including Geology, Mine¬ 

ralogy, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. 

8. Chemistry. 

9. Physics. 

10. Mechanics. 
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11. Apparatus for teaching persons of deficient 

faculties.—a. Persons physically defi¬ 
cient, such as the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

b. Persons mentally deficient, such as 
idiots, imbeciles, and the insane. 

12. Physical Training, or means for promoting 

the health of the body. 

V. In organizing the Museum, the Committee 
on Education hope to have the co-operation of 
all who are interested in the object. 

Books, diagrams, maps, apparatus, &c., intended 
for the Museum, may be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell 
Gardens, South Kensington, London (W.), care of 
Mr. Kichard Thompson, Superintendent of the 
Museum. 


/COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 

CATION. Art-Division. 

Minute. 

Elementary Drawing.— At Cromwell Gardens, 
South Kensington, 5th March^ 1857. - 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education having Resolved, by their Minute of 
24th February, 1857 (a copy of which is appended), 
that all teachers who hold certificates of merit 
and are under inspection, and who pass satisfactory 
examinations in the following branches of draw¬ 
ing, viz.:— ' 

a. Freehand . ..... *-5 

h. Linear Geometry .... 1 

c. Linear Perspective. ... 1 

d. Model and Dbject Drawing . 1 

shall receive annually the sums attached to such 
subjects, on condition of teaching drawing satis¬ 
factorily in their schools;— 

Resolve further: — That the same advantages 
shall be extended to other schoolmasters and mis¬ 
tresses of schools for the poor, not under inspection 
of the Committee of Council on Education; and 
that the Department of Science and Art shall make 
similar payments to all those schoolmasters and 
mistresses who take certificates of the second pade, 
and who Send their students for examination in 
drawing to the annual examinations held in the 
several schools of art throughout the country. 

Elementary Drawing.— At tho Council Cham¬ 
ber, Whitehall (the 24th day of February^ 1357), 
by the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 

Read; — A Minute by their Lordships, dated 
25th January, 1854, for the encouragement of 
elementary drawing;— 

ResolvedTo cancel that Minute; and, in lieu 
thereof, to provide as follows: — 

1. Pupil-teachers will be admitted to study and 
practise at any drawing schools in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art, at a cost to 
themselves of only half the ordinary fees payable 
for instruction. 

2. Pupil-teachers, if attending such drawing 
schools, will not be required to perforiq an exercise 
in drawing at the annual examination of pupil 
teachers before Her Majesty’s Inspector, but will 
have another opportunity of being examined-in 
connection with the drawing school itself, so as to 
obtain the prizes hereinafter mentioned. 


3. Pupil-teachers, if hot attending such drawing 
schools, will have an opportunity of performing an 
exercise in drawing at the annual examination ot 
pupil teachers before Her Majesty s Inspector; 
such exercise to be forwarded to the Committee ot 
Council on Education, as part of ^e Inspector s 
report, and, after revision in the Department ot 
Science and Art, to be of the same effect in obtain¬ 
ing prizes as if it had been performed in connection 
with the drawing school pursuant to the last pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

4. Pupil-teachers, if not attending such drawing 
schools, but permitted (by arrangements between 
the managers of the schools in which they are 
apprenticed and the master of any such drawing 
school) to be annually examined there instead ot at 
the annual examination of pupil teachers before 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, may obtain the same 
prizes as are ofiered in the two preceding para¬ 
graphs. 

5 : A memorandum of full competency to give 
instruction in drawing will be recorded in favoM 
of those candidates only who have successfully 
performed each of the five exercises enumerated 
n the Sehedule No. 1. 

6. Drawing exercises will continue to form part 
of the general examinations in December (in 
Scotland, June) of candidates for certificates of 

Teachers already holding certificates of merit, 
may either attend the December examinations at 
the training schools before Her Majesty’s Inspec¬ 
tors, in order to perform the exercises in drawing, 
or they may make any arrangement which may be 
in their power for attendance at a drawing school 
in connection with the Department of Science and 
Art in order to be examined there. Their exer¬ 
cises, whether worked at the December examina¬ 
tion or in connection with the drawing school, pass 
equally for revision to the Department of Science 
and Art; and it is matter of indifference whether 
the notice of success reaches the Committee of 
Council as part of the report upon the December 
examinations or at any other time. 

The payments mentioned in the following para¬ 
graphs are confined to certified or registered 
teachers, and are independent of the prizes men¬ 
tioned in Schedule No. 2. 

8 . Teachers conditionally entitled, as the holders 
of certificates of merit, to augmentation of salary, 
will receive, in addition to such augmentation, the 
following annual payments, according to the ex¬ 
ercises (see Schedule No. 1) which they may be 
redslered as having passed in drawing 

« -RT-ooUnTArl . . £2 'I Memorandum 

a. * r * I I offuUcompe- 

b. Linear Geometry . . I give 

c. Linear Perspective • • l | justru tion in 

d. Model and Object Drawing 1 j drawing. 
These several annual payments will be made 

only as incident to the Augmentation Grant, and 
will be subject therefore to all its conditions. 

Registered teachers in charge of apprentices will 
receive the same payments as incident (when al¬ 
lowed) to their fatuity for the special instruction 
of such apprentices. ^ r 

If it should be reported to the Committee of 
Council on Education, that undue preference were 
given to drawing over other necessary branches of 
elementary instruction, or that drawing were not 


made conducive to good writing, or that drawing 
itself were not properly taught, throughout the 
school, these payments would be liable to be with- 

9. If a certificated or registered teacher with 
apprentices hold a memorandum of full competency 
in drawing, such teacher may (in addition to the 
sums mentioned in the last paragraph, and also in 
addition to the ordinary augmentation and gra¬ 
tuity) receive the sum of 11, for every apprentice 
up to a maximum of 3/., who has been entirely in¬ 
structed by such teacher in drawing, and who satis¬ 
fies the Department of Science and Art withliis (or 
her) annual progress in exercises graduated accord¬ 
ing to the scale in Schedule No. 1. As to the time 
and place of examination in such cases, see para¬ 
graphs 2 and 3, supra. x- x i. 

10. No student in training, and no acting teacher, 
in those cases where they are respectively required 
to pass the general examination before Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s inspector as for the end of the first year, 
may obtain a memorandum of competency in more 
than two of the branches enumerated in Schedule 
No. 1 at the same time. ' 

Candidates (whether students or teachers) of the 
second year are not subject to the last preceding 
limitation. . , , ^ 

11. Candidates (whether apprentices, students, or 
teachers) will not be required to pass again any of 
the exercises for which they may already have ob- 
thined prizes; but each exercise as it is passed suc¬ 
cessfully, at w'hatever stage of their scholastic 
career, will be duly registered as so much gained 
towards the memorandum of full competency men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 8, and, in the mean time, will 
bear the corresponding value as soon as the candi¬ 
date has become a certificated or registered teacher. 

Schedule No. 1.—First year.—Drawing free¬ 
hand from flat examples. 

Second year.—Linear geometry, by means of 
instruments. . 

Third year.—Linear perspective, by means 01 
instruments, applied to geometrical figures plane 

and solid. . j 1 . .. 

Fourth year.—Freehand drawing, and shading, 

from solid models. , , i- 

Fifth year.—Freehand drawing, and shading, 

of natural forms and objects, from memory. 

Schedule No. 2.— The prizes will consist ot 
books, materials, and instruments calculated to be 
of use to the successful candidates in their further 
progress. A certain liberty of choice will be ac¬ 
corded to the candhlates themselves, who, with the 
exercises, will be fiif nisnea witn a list tKo priztia. 
from among which they may mark upon their own 
exorcise the particular prize they would prefer to 
obtain for it, if successful. 

The following is the list of the .prizes 

1. Box of mathematical instruments. 

2. Box of colours. 

3. Drawing-board, T square, and angles. 

4. Burchett’s Practical Geometry and Bur¬ 
chett’s Perspective. 

5. Wornum’s Analysis of Ornament, and Lind- 
ley’s School Botany. 

6. Cotman’s pencil landscapes. 

7. Cotman’s Sepia landscapes. 

8. Case of implements and materials for chalk 
drawing. 
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COMMITTEE OP COUK-CIL ON EDUCATION. 


KENS I 


(Department of Science and Art.) 

The system by which State assistance is granted in the promotion of 
Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of the 
Privy Council, of which, at the present time, Lord Granville is the 
President, and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., the Vice-President. 

The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
Education of the poor, while the functions of the Secondary Division, 
represented by the Department of Science and Art, are to aid in the dif¬ 
fusion, among all classes of the community, of those principles of Science 
and Art which are calculated to advance the industrial interests of the 
country. 

The history of this Department is briefly as follows:— 

Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
unrecognized in this 
country. For the first 
time, in 1838, a suffi¬ 
ciently strong movement 
was made to induce the 
Government to take the 
subject into serious con¬ 
sideration ; and in that 
year a School of Design 
was established, under 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, 

President of the Board 
of Trade at Somerset 
House, having for its 
object the training of 
designers, who should 
improve the patterns 
and designs for manufac¬ 
tures. Notwithstanding 
the efforts that were 
made by successive 
Councils and Com¬ 
mittees appointed under 
the Board of Trade, the 
progress was slow; and, 
in the course of twelve 
years, not more than 21 
branch schools, chiefly 
subsidized by the State, 
had been established in 
the provinces. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
wns afforded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
those of foreign countries. The result showed that, although English 
productions were fully equal to those sent over to compete with them, as 
regarded workmanship and material, the public felt that much for the 
improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

The Exhibition taught that art is the parent of design, and that design 
is the essence of successful manufactures ; and the lesson was not thrown 
away. The result was an extension of the School of Design into the 
present Department of Science and Art, under the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education ; self-supporting instead of subsidized schools were 
stimulated into being, and the education in Art of the whole people, and 
not a class merely, became the object of the new department. A nucleus 
of a permanent Museum of Works of Art was formed and deposited at 
Marlborough House, and now forms part of the various collections exhi¬ 
bited at South Kensington, 


I The special objects for which this Department of the Government is 
I now organized are:—1. To train male and female teachers to give in- 
i struction in Art, to certify them when qualified, and to make them annual 
I fixed payments, varying according to their acquirements. 2. To aid and 
assist Committees in the provinces desirous of establishing Schools of 
Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examinations, and to award 
medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 4. To collect 
together works of art, pictures, &c., in the Central Museum, and books 
and engravings in the Central Library. 6. To circulate among the 
Schools of Art objects from the Museum, and books and engravings from 
the Library. 

The new buildings at South Kensington embrace :—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses, and the Normal Central School of Art. 3. The Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 

business connected with 



the Department. 

2. TheTrainingSehool 
has for its special object 
the education of Art- 
teachers, male and fe¬ 
male, but it also aids 
in supplying certificated 
Art-masters or mistresses 
to teach drawing to 
schools in connection 
with the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The course of studies 
embraces, besides all the 
ordinary branches of Art- 
education, instruction in 
various direct applica¬ 
tions of Art-power to 
mechanical and manu¬ 
facturing industry. It 
comprehends the fol¬ 
lowing subjects:—Free¬ 
hand, architectural, and 
mechanical drawing; 
practical geometry and 
perspective; painting in 
oil, tempera, and water¬ 
colours ; modelling, 
moulding, and casting. 
These classes include 
architectural and other ornaments, flowers, landscape, objects of still-life, 
&c., the figure from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy 
as applicable to Art; and some technical studies, such as enamel painting, 
and drawing and engraving on wood. 

In order to stimulate students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select 
students best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for 
free admission takes place twice in the year, at the conmiencement of 
each session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as well as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes arc arranged in order to qualify school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary drawing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
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number sixty-five, and have been established in various 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 31,455, at an avera^ 
expense of 16s. 2^ per head. This result shows 

attended the present management; as no more than ve years , 

when the Department was established, the number of students taught in 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense ot £3. 2s. 4^. 
per head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the schools, 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 

corresponds with the course sanctioned. -j j 

3. The present buildings at South Kensington must be considered ^ 
only provisional, until a suitable permanent structure has been provided. 
The offices were erected by the Board of Works, the wooden schools 
removed from Marlborough House, and the old brick houses former y 
inhabited by Mr. Justice Cresswell and Lord Talbot adapted to school 
purposes. The brick trallery was erected purposely by the Department 
to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift of pictures and drawings, while the 
iron building was constructed under the direction of the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and not passed over to the Department until 
after it had been completed. The Library consists at present ot upwards 
of 5.000 volumes and 100 portfolios of prints, drawings, &c., relating to 
ornamental manufactures and decorative art. It is emphatically a specia 
Library, the object of which is to aid in every way the development ot 
taste as applied to industrial Art. i « * 

The description of the contents of the Museum of Ornamental Art 
and the British Gallery of Fine Art will be found elsewhere. 

The wcdls of each department of the Museum are painted, a different 
colour, which alone will serve as a guide to the visitor', A. Plan 
suspended opposite the entrance, and coloured in accordance with 
these divisions, may he consulted with advantage before the i7ispec- 
tion of the Building is pr'oceeded with. 


THE MUSEUM OF ORITAMETTTAL ART. 


The Museum of Ornamental Art was founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House w'as appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. 

Being enriched by daily acquisitions, the^ Museum remained open to 
the public at Marlborough House until lebruary last, when it was 
closed for removal to the present building. he specimens had by that 
time accumulated to such an extent as entirely to outgrow the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects 
were, in consequence, unavoidably withheld from^ exhibition : this was 
more particularly the case with the important section of casts of archi¬ 
tectural ornament, at least three-fourths of the specimens being of 
necessity stowed away in the basement story of the building. While 
the Museum remained at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to 
private collectors, were received for exhibition to the public in addition 
to the permanent national collections, the Queen having l^en the 
most frequent and the largest contributor. Loans of fine w'orks of art vvill 
also be admitted in the new Museum. The collection is intended fbr 
the instruction of the public in decorative or ornamental art; and, with 
this object in view, the following classification has been provisionally 

adopted:— . , 

Division 1.—ScunFruRE, including— 

Carvings, &c. in Marble, Alabaster. Stone, Wood, Ivory, and other Mate¬ 
rials.—Art-bronzes.—Terra-cottas and Models in Wax, Plaster, &c. 

Division 2.—Painting. 

Wall-decoration. — Paper-hangings. — Illuminations. — Printing. — De- 
BJgns, &c. 

Division 3.—Glyptic and Numismatic Art. 

Cameos and Intaglios in Hard Stones and in Shell.—Medals, Seals, &c. 

Division 4.—Mosaics. 

Mosaics of Calcareous Stones.— dura work.—Glass Mosaics.— 
queterie .— Intarsialura ,— Parquetage, — Buhl and Pique work.-^ Straw Mo¬ 
saic, &c. 

Division 5. —Furniture and General Upholstery. 

Division 6.—Basket-work. 

Division 7. —Leather-work. 

Stamped work.-^Bookbinding. 

Division 8.—Japanned or Lacquered Work. 

Division 9.—Glass Painting. 

Division 10.— Glass Manufactures. 

Division 11.— Enamels. 

Division 12.—Pottery. 

Division 13.— Works in Metal. 

Wrought, Cast, and Stamped works in general.-Chasing^ Engraving, 

Etching, &c.—Instruments and Utensils.—Locksmiths’ works.—Goldsmiths 

works.— Bamasquinerie or Inlaying.— Niello work. 

Division 14. —Arms, Armour, and Accoutrements. 

Division 15.—Watch and Clock Work. 

Division 16.—Jewellery. 

Personal Ornaments.—Objects in precious materials. 

Division 17. —Textile Fabrics. 


is intended henceforth to inelude other categories of works of art, not as 
yet represented in our national collections. . 

^ At the present time only a small proportmn of the eollect.on of 
original specimens, which now numbers upwards of 4,000 objects, can 
be exh bitod. The reasons for this deficiency are, that a selection con- 
sistto- of 1,000 specimens, including the entire acquisitions from the 
BernS collection, W been sent to the Manchester Ar-treasures Ex- 
Mbition ; that a further instalment of several hundred objects m every 
class ha^ for the last three years, been circulated for exhibition in the 
various provincial towns in which schools of art arc established , and that, 
lastly, it has been decided to await the completion of the new fire-proof 
rooms behind the present building, and under the Sheepshanks Gallery, 
in order to avoid the risk of exposing many rare and valuable objecte m 
the iron building. The collection of original specimens now exhibited, 
consists therefore, mainly of the bulkier objects ot furniture, &c. &c., 
and of works of modern origin, purchased from the Pans Exhibition o 
1855 which, from want of space at Marlborough House, have not yet 
been seen by the public. But, on the other hand, the extensive senes 
of reproductions, consisting of plaster-casts c ectrotype copies, coloured 
drawings, engravings, &c., not hitherto exhibited, are now classified and 

he west corridor is mainly occupied by the latter class of works; 
and with these the brief description of the various collections here 
proposed to be given will be commenced, the specimens being 
Long the first objects seen by the visitor on entering the building-- 
beo-inning with the collection illustrative of architectural ornament, 
which consists of a series of many hundred plaster casts, moulded from 
details of ancient edifices, or from fragments preserved in museums. 
The first, second, and third bays or courts, formed by projecting screens, 
contain examples in the antique Greek and Roman styles, and a numte 
of models, being accurate restorations to a scale, of celebrated buildin s, 
accompany them. On the pedestals of the latter are hung photographs, 
which reiLsent these buildings in their actual state ot rum and dilapi¬ 
dation. These models were made for Mr. Nash, the architect, and have 
been removed from Hampton Court by permission of the Ofhee ot 
Works. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style ot Italy, 
France, Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays. 

On the screens on the right hand, opposite the casts, and corrcspondi^ 
as to date, style, &c., are hung drawings, engravings, and photographs, 
illustrative of architecture and ornament. . , . i 

The collection of architectural casts is contained m the gallery above 
this corridor; the extensive series of Medieeval specimens, belonging to 
the Architectural Museum, are described hereaiter. - ^ .u ^ 

The renaissance casts are accompanied, on the wall opposite to them, 
by elaborate coloured drawings, illustrating painted mural decoration, 
chiefly from fresco paintings ot the Italian cinque-cento period. I e 
greater number represent ceilings and wall compartments of various 
Lurches and palaces in Italy, executed from the original frescos; and as 
a continuation of this series, in the Central Hall (North), will be found 
a series of copies, in distemper, of the pilasters and ceiling compartments 
of the loggia of RaflFaelle in the Vatican. These last copies arc of the 
full size of the originals, and are especially valuable from the fact, that 
the originals are in a very dilapidated condition, and are rapidly becom¬ 
ing invisible; they were copied on the spot by Italian artists. 1 wo 
orio-inal designs, drawn in bistre by Giovanni da Udine—one ot which is 
believed also to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the histori^l 
lunette subjects, by the hand of Raffaelle himself—are hung near the 
pilasters; and also two of the original cartoons for portions ot the 
pendent wreaths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora¬ 
tions, likewise bv Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks oi 
havino- actually" served for the transference of the design to the 
“ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the wall. Coloured engravings by 
Raffaelle Morghen and Volpato, and a photograph showing the position 
of the loggia on the external elevation of the Vatican, complete the illus¬ 
trations of this celebrated work. ^ 

The upper (northern) end of the w^est corridor also contains series ot 
original ancient engravings, illustrative of architecture, pure ornament, de¬ 
signs for manufactures, &c. chiefly ot the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Next succeeds a small collection illustrative of the history of wood 
engraving, the greater number of the specimens being the gitt o ^ o n 
Thompson, Esq., superintendent of the female class for wood engraving m 
the schools of the department; and this collection is mainly intended as 
a compliment to the class in question. In the corridor also is placed 
a series of glazed cases, containing reproductions, chiefly by means ot tno 
electro-deposit process, of original works of art in the section ot gold¬ 
smiths’ work, decorative arms, &c., part being from objects preserved m 
this Museum, and part from the collections of the Louvre, the Mus^c 
de Cluny, and the Musde d’Artillerie, in Pans; these copies having 
been obtained by permission of the French Government. Here there 
also will be found a series of coloured photographs, representing some 
of the most important works of art in the Louvre, and other French col¬ 
lections, such as Limoges enamels, crystal gold-mounted cups, and vases, 

ivories, &c.t • i • i* i 

The series of original objects now exhibited, as we have said, is for the 


Costumes and Garment Tissues.—Lace.—Embroidery.—Carpets. Hang- 
iijgg.—Woven Fabrics in Grass, Straw, &c. 


This classification will, however, undergo revision, and the Museum 


* During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited for 
periods varying from four to six weeks in fourteen towns, and the entire 
number of visitors has been about 110,000. 

t Copies of photographs, and of all reproductions, both in metal, plaster, 
&c., may be obtained from the several persons by whom they have been pr(F 
duced, at prices regulated by the Department, and subject to the publishea 
rules. 
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present of limited extent. Two central stands or tables are placed in 
this part of the corridor; on one of them is arranged a collection of works 
of art-manufacture, chiefly porcelain, from the Royal Manufactory of 
Sevres, purchased from the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855 ; and the 
corresponding platform contains similar specimens of English origin, also 
in great part purchased on the same occasion: the products of the manu¬ 
factory of Messrs. Minton and Co., especially the revivals of the Italian 
majolica ware by that firm, are here the most notable objects. A large 
jardiniere or flower-stand for a conservatory, should be remarked as one 
of the most important specimens of the ceramic art ever produced in this 
country. The windows at the end of the corridor are filled with speci¬ 
mens of ancient and modern painted glass; this collection, comprising 
many specimens of great rarity and beauty, especially a large window, in 
three divisions, of the 15th century, said to have been originally brought 
from Winchester College. The original specimens arc accompanied by 
a collection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of painted glass, 
amongst which should be specially noticed a series of drawings or cartoons 
for heraldic window-glass, executed by ancient artists of the school of 
Basle : these are chiefly of the 16th century. 

The Central Hall (North) is entirely occupied by the larger objects 
formerly exhibited at Marlborough House, chiefly in the class of furniture. 
The copies from the frescos of the loggia of Raflaelle, hung round the 
walls, have been already alluded to: these ought more properly to have 
. followed in sequence with the rest of the specimens illustrative of mural 
decoration placed in the corridor; but the height of the pilasters would 
not allow' of their being so placed. For the same reason the colossal 
. statue of David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been unavoidably 
placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work was recently 
moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government; and this cast (a 
present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will, for the first time, enable 
those who have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 
the most notable w'ork in sculpture of the great Florentine artist. At 
the base of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in w'ax and clay by the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
tlioughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated works: among 
them a small model in w'ax, about four inches high, is believed to be the 
first thought for the statue which tow'ers above it. These models were 
urchased by Government three years ago, and have been already exhi- 
ited at Marlborough House. 

Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, w'alnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured woods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16 th century; coffers of mediaeval date, 15th century ; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento work. 
A series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and tw'o large altar-pieces, the one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16th century); the other is carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
(brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent); the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias¬ 
tical art. And the visitor will notice several elaborate specimens of 
wrought-iron work on a large scale, window gratings, portions of screens, 
gates, &c.; and also the bronze globe clock, in the centre of the hall, 
which is the largest and most effective specimen of a very numerous series 
of decorative clocks, timepieces, watches, &c., not yet exhibited. 

At the upper part of the east corridor, a division or court is appro¬ 
priated to specimens of ornamental art manufactures in various categories, 
—especially rich Indian tissues—Chinese and Japanese porcelain and 
lacquered work, decorative arms, bronzes, objects in marqueterie, 
damascene w'ork, &c. The original specimens are accompanied by a 
series of coloured drawings, illustrative of oriental art generally. 

It is intended that every specimen should, as soon as possible, be ac¬ 
companied by a descriptive label, containing the name, date, and all other 
details of the object judged necessary. The rapidity with which the 
collection has been arranged has not admitted of this being yet carried out. 


THE EDUCATIOHAIi COLLECTIONS. 

The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the Iron 
Building, originated with the Society of Arts, which organized an Exhi¬ 
bition of Apparatus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hall, in 1854. 
Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 volumes of books 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few' models, and some educational ap¬ 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came from 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education of 
New York. These donations w'ere subsequently ofiered by the Society 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among the con¬ 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
strictly observed, with especial view to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions are|principally School Buildings and Fittings, General Education, 
Drawing and the Fine Arts, Music, 'Household Economy, Geography and 
Astronomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus 
for Teaching the Deaf and Durrib, Idiots, &c., and Physical Training, 

The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowledge in its several branches—with the 
prices of the specimens, and where they can be obtained—enabling them 
to compare one specimen with another, and to select that which may best 
suit their requirements. It has also been an object, in labelling the speci¬ 


mens, to do so in such a manner as will convey as large an amount of 
information as possible, appealing, in some measure, like diagrams in 
lectures, thrOugh the eye to the understanding. 

Entering from the Museum of Patents, or the south end of the build¬ 
ing, the first division is the Mechanical, including hydraulics, pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, &c., occupying the end wall, the right hand recess, and the 
glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis (mechanical 
powers, &c.), Messrs. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models and appara¬ 
tus), Griffin (whose specimens extend to the physical and chemical divi¬ 
sions), and Elliot (hydrostatics and pneumatics). There is also a large 
collection of French apparatus, the property of the Department. In this 
class, an excellent sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of 
Greenwich, deserves notice, as w ell as Newton’s productions ; and Horne 
and Thornethwaite’s may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. 
The tw'o next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain physical 
and chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, Horne 
and Thornethwaite, Elliot, and Griffin. The first exhibits microscopes 
in the recess, and the second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity, in the glass case. In the next recess, 
geography and astronomy, is a large collection of maps and astronomical 
diagrams, some globes, and some orreries by Newton. In the nave, 
opjx)site, stands the Astronomer Royal’s model of the Greenwich transit 
circle, to which we shall return presently. 

In the Botanical Division, Prof. Henslow contributes a valuable collec¬ 
tion of botanical specimens, a case illustrative of the physiology of fruits 
(exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of botanical diagrams prepared for 
the Department of Science and Art. The Entomological Society con¬ 
tributes a collection of entomological specimens adapted for instruction ; 
Prof. Tennant a similar collection, illustrative of mineralogy and geology ; 
Mr. Sopw’ith, geological models; and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models 
of extinct animals. The last recess on this side, together with the end 
wall and the two opposite recesses, is devoted to drawing and the fine 
arts. In this the Department is the principal contributor, exhibiting the 
casts and examples used in the art-schools, and the drawing-copies sup¬ 
plied at a reduced cost to public schools. There also are some copies of 
statues, reduced by machinery: they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, 
Jason, and the Wrestlers, from the Greek originals; and one of Michael 
Angelo’s Slaves, designed for the monument of Pope Julius II. They 
are from Sauvage of Paris. 

Proceeding down the left-hand side of the Museum, beyond the Art- 
division, the visitor reaches the recesses, containing objects of Household 
Economy (illustrated more fully by Mr. Twining, in the East Gallery), 
apparatus for teaching music, and that for the deaf and dumb, &c.; and, 
opposite, in glass cases, examples of object-lessons sent by the Home 
and Colonial, the School, and the British and Foreign, Societies, and by 
Meyer, and specimens of instructive toys, among which the kinder-garten 
may be especially mentioned. The upright case containing the latter, 
with tw'O others placed near it, are curious, as being constructed from 
designs by Prof. Semper to illustrate all the leading varieties of the 
ornament^ woods of Australia. 

The next recess contains the miscellaneous collection brought together 
under the head of General Education, in which a great proportion of 
the Library is placed, and beyond, in the last recess and the space in 
front of it, are placed the models and examples of school-buildings and 
fittings, including patterns of the fittings sanctioned by the Committee 
of Council, and a model (the most complete in the collection) of Lord 
Granville’s schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. 

The Educational Library numbers already about 5,000 volumes, which 
are distributed, in their several recesses, under the classified divisions. 
It contains the series of w'orks published by the English book-trade, 
contributions from various schools and educational writers, and sets of 
works selected by continental nations for their governmental schools. 
Of these about 400 volumes are from France, about the same number 
from Germany, about half as many from Denmark and Holland, a few 
from Malta, about 100 published by the Egyptian government, and 
presented by it to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and a 
considerable number from the New York Board of Education. 

In a collection intended to embrace so large a subject many will 
think some of its contents out of place. But this, on the contrary, 
illustrates not only the importance of national instruction, but its great 
ran^e. The Astronomer Royal’s great model of the Transit Instrument 
at Greenwich, which was constructed under his superintendence for the 
Government, and exhibited in Paris in 1855, may well illustrate the 
extent of the science of astronomy, as contrasted wdth the elementary 
series exhibited under the division of Astronomy. Mr. Airy has kindly 
w'ritten the following account of the uses of the instrument, the finest in 
the world, for the information of visitors to this Museum :— 

The transit circle is one of those instruments which is intended, not for 
gazing at the heavenly bodies, but for determining the apparent places of 
the sun, the moon, planets, comets, and moveable bodies generally, as well 
as the places of stars hitherto unregistered, among the principal fixed stars. 

Its use will be best understood by considering what must be done with 
a common celestial globe to effect the same purpose. Suppose that the 
globe is “ rectified ” in the usual way, and suppose that any small star, 
whose position we desire to settle, is brought to the brazen meridian. By 
means of the figures upon the brazen meridian we see what is the “ angular 
distance of the star from the celestial north pole,” or what is the “ angular 
distance of the star from the celestial equator” (called “ declination”), or 
what is the “ angular elevation of the star above the south horizon, when 
the star is passing the meridian.” These, though they are different 
measures, all amount to the same thing, and any one of them will answer 
that part of our purpose. But they are not sutficient to settle the place of 
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the star, because they will apply equally well to all the stars which lie in 
that circle round the globe wnich passes under the same point of the brazen 
meridian when the globe is turned round. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to have means of determining in what part of that circU the star lies. This 
is done by the following process:— 

The whole frame of the heavens appears to turn round us in twenty-four 
sidereal hours. Suppose that we turn the celestial globe in the same 
manner, and suppose that we note the time by a clock (showing sidereal 
time) when a principal fixed star passes under the brazen meridian, and 
that we also note the time when the small star in question passes under the 
brazen meridian, and suppose that we find that the small star passes later 
by one hour than the principal star; then we know that the globe must 
have been turned one twenty-fourth part of its whole revolution between 
the passage of the principal star and the passage of the small star in 
question. (And so we should have different proportions of a whole revolu¬ 
tion, according to the different intervals between the times of passage of 
the two stars.) Then, to instruct another person to lay down the place of 
that star upon another globe, we should say, ‘‘ Bring the principal star to 
the brazen meridian, then turn the globe one twenty-fourth round, then 
take that point of the brazen meridian whose angular distance from the 
celestial north pole is a certain number of degrees: under that point is the 
place of the star in question.” 

Now the movement of the telescope of the transit circle corresponds 
exactly to the brazen meridian. The tube of the telescope is very strong, 
and very firmly connected with its axis; and the pivots of this axis turn 
in solid bearings within two massive stone piers; and therefore the 
telescope cannot be turned in all directions, but can be turned round its 
axis ; and, as the axis is made truly horizontal, and placed truly East-and- 
West, the success of the telescope corresponds exactly with the line of the 
brazen meridian of the globe. So that, if an observer applies his eye to 
the eye-end of the telescope, and turns it to different positions, he can see 
the different stars which lie at one time under the length of the brazen 
meridian of the globe. 

The instrument must be used in conjunction with a clock, exactly in the 
, same way which has been described for the globe. The observer must 
apply his eye to the eye-end of the telescope, and must note the clock-time 
when a principal star passes; and must in a similar manner note the clock- 
. time when the small star (or moon, or planet, or whatever it may be) passes; 
and the difference between these times tells how much the heavens have 
revolved between their two passages of the meridian. There are various 
contrivances of wires visible in the inside of the telescope, which tend 
greatly to increase the accuracy of the determination, but which it is 
difficult to explain, except to a person who has had some practice in obser¬ 
vation. 

Still, to complete the resemblance of the two methods, it is necessary to 
show how the instrument can give the same measure of degrees of “ angular 
distance from the north pole.” The circle which answers this purpose in 
the transit circle is not fixed (as the brazen meridian), but is attached to 
the telescope, and turns with it; and its graduations are viewed through 
holes which are pierced through one of the stone piers. In this manner it 
gives exactly the same information as to the angular distance of the star 
from the celestial north pole [or rather of the angular distance of the 
position of the telescope when pointed at the star, from the position when 
it points to the celestial pole ; which amounts to the same thing] which is 
given by the brazen meridian of the globe. There are various contrivances 
of microscopes, wires moved by screws (called micrometers), troughs of 
quicksilver, &c., whose utility cannot well be explained in a popular 
account. 

There are likewise two telescopes on detached piers, called “ collinators,’ 
of which the use cannot well be explained here But all these are described 
in the detailed account which is fixed to the pier. 

The principles of observation, explained above have long been known to 
astronomers, and have been employed for many years in the fundamental 
observations of most observatories. The chief merit of the Greenwich 
transit circle is, that it is able to carry an object-glass of larger diameter 
than has hitherto been mounted in meridianal instruments, and that it gives 
great facility for examination of its defects and its errors of position. In 
its optical power, its accuracy, and its convenience for observation, it has 
no equal in Europe. 


which the piston is raised by the action of steam, and then on a vacuum 
being produced beneath, by the condensation of the steam, it is forced 
down again by the pressure of the atmosphere. Before that time, 
numerous projects had been proposed and a few abortive attempts had 
been made to propel vessels of steam power, commencing with an experi¬ 
ment said to have been made in the year 1543; but the whole of the 
projects and experiments previously to the application of this engine had 
proved valueless for any practical use. The result of the experiments with 
this entwine and with a larger one subsequently made on the same plan, 
demonstrated to Symington that a more simple arrangement of the parts 
forming a steam-engine was required before steam power could be applied 
practically to navigation; and in 1801 Symington being employed bj^ 
Lord Dundas to construct a steam-boat, availed himself of the great 
improvements recently made in the steam-engine by Watt and others, 
and constructed an improved engine in combination with a boat and 
paddle-wheel, on the plan which is now generally adopted. This boat, 
called the “ Charlotte Dundas,” was the first practical steam-boat. 


It is curious to compare this engine with the paddle-wheel engines oi 
the “ Great Eastern,” of which a beautiful model. No. 12, is exhibited. 
The illustrations of steam navigation embrace also a model of a vessel 
fitted with a screw-propeller, by T. P. Smith (No. 44), the practical 
inventor of the screw; a very early screw-propeller (No. 43) ; a pair of 
direct-action marine engines (No. 39); four varying-pitch screws by 
Mr. Bennett Woodcroft (Nos. 36, 37, 38, and 39) ; an increasing-pitch 
screw by the same, and some half-dozen models of engines by Bodmer. 

Among the miscellaneous models, we may particularize an excellent 
model of a conical flour-mill, exhibited by lI.R.H. Prince Albert 
(No. 19); a good model of a machine for forging, drawing, &c., 
spindles, rollers, &c. (No. 29); and a very interesting one of a paper¬ 
making machine, from the pulp vats to the reels on which the finished 
paper is rolled. 

Each model is labelled with a short account of its construction and 
patentee; and portraits of eminent engineers and mechanists, principally 
patentees, are hung on the walls. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF PATENTS’ MUSEUM. 


This Museum, the southernmost in the ground floor of the Iron Building, 
consists of a selection from the models in the possession of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Patents, with the addition of others from various contributors, 
ranging from the year 1787 to the present day, and a complete set of 
their publications, consisting of several hundred volumes of specimens and 
drawings of specifications of patents from 1617 to the most recent filed 
under the new law. 

The aim of the Commissioners in forming this Museum has been, in 
the first place, to exhibit and illustrate the progress of inventions, such 
as that of the steam-engine, which may be available for the use of the 
mechanician and for the instruction of the public; and in the second, to 
open a library of all the specifications of patents since the first entered in 
1617, which as being commodiously situate, and well illustrated by the 
models exhibited, may leave all w ho desire information on this important 
subject nothing to desire. 

The illustrations of the progress of the steam-engine, already adverted 
to, are the most complete, as they are the most important of the inven¬ 
tions here illustrated. In the centre of the open part of the collection, 
stands Symington’s engine, constructed in 1788. In that year, the 
engine, mounted in a frame, was placed upon the deck of a double 
pleasure boat, 25 feet long and 7 feet broad, and connected with two 
paddle-wheels, one forward and the other abaft the engine, in the space 
between the two hulls of the double boat, propelled the vessel along 
Dalswinton Lake at the rate of 5 miles an hour. It is of the class known 
in the early history of steam machinery as the “ atmospheric engine,” in 


THE ARCHITECTURAIi MUSEUM. 

The Architectural Museum was founded in the year 1851, in Cannon 
Row, Westminster, as the nucleus of a National Museum of Abchi- 

TECTURAL SCIENCE AND AbT. 

The whole of the Collection was removed to the South Kensington 
Museum in March and April, 1857, where it now occupies the West 
Gallery of the Iron Building. 

The objects of the Museum are to afford to the Public, Artists, Archi¬ 
tects, and Artist-workmen the means of referring to and studying the 
Architectural Art of all Countries and Times. Its direct object is to im¬ 
prove and perfect the art workmanship of the present time. 

To effect this, a large and increasing collection of casts and specimens 
has been already formed from the finest ancient examples, English and 
foreign, of complete architectural works, arranged, as far as possible, in the 
order of their date ; and of details, comprehending Figures, Animals, and 
Foliage; Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, Roof Ornaments, 
Rubbings of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Impressions from Seals, 
and of all other objects of Fine Art connected with Architecture. The 
whole range of Gothic Art from those countries where it has been prac¬ 
tised is more or less represented by casts and specirnens. Arrangements 
are also now being made for the complete classification in the new 
Museum, in the order of their countries and dates, of the casts and speci¬ 
mens of the architectures of the Oriental, Classical, and other styles, of 
which there are now a number of fine examples in the Museum. A col¬ 
lection of casts from Natural Foliage &c. is in course of formation, to 
afford opportunities for the study of the ornamental art of past ages sid« 
by side with Nature. To casts and specimens are added, as opportunities 
offer. Photographs, Drawings, and Engravings of Architectural Works; 
the photograph or engraving giving a view of the whole structure, the 
casts giving the detail. To these have been added Models of Buildings. 
The various collections now number upwards of 7000 specimens. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered during the Sessions, in the 
Galleries of the Museum, and in the Lecturc-room attached. Architects 
and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the delivery of Lectures, especially 
to Artist-workmen. 

Prizes for the most meritorious specimens of Stone and Wood Carving, 
Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., are annually offered with the 
view to encourage and individualize the Artist-workmen of the day. 

As a means of extending the usefulness of the Institution, Honorary 
Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more important towns in the 
kingdom. 

Before detailing the principal objects in the Gallery, it may be useful to 
give the eras of English and French Gothic. 

English Romanesque 


Early English Gothic . 
Middle English Gothic 
Late English Gothic 


1066 

1189 

1272 

1377 


to 


1189 

1272 

1377 

l.')46 


French Romanesque 
French Transition 
E^arly French Gothic . 

Middle, or Secondary, French Gothic 
Late French Gothic, or Flamboyant 
The specimens are described in the following Synopsis in the order m 
which they are seen by a visitor entering the Gallery by the south-west 
staircase, walking down the centre avenue of the Museum, and then rc' 


circa 950 to c. 1050 
. 10.50 11.50 

. 1150 1250 

. 1250 1400 

1400 15.50 
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turning to the head of the stairs, and going round the side-avenues from 
left to right. 

The Egyptian, Greek, and l^oman examples of Architecture, are for the 
present arranged in the room at the foot of the staircase leading to the 
gallery of Gothic Architecture, and consist chiefly of examples from the 
Parthenon, and Temple of Jupiter Tonans, Home. 

Staircase. 

Foot of South- West Staircase. 

Three Statues of Royal Saints, from Westminster Hall. 

Head of Staircase. 

1 Window, from a Church in York. 

To the right of Staircase. 

2 Doorway, from Barfreston Church, Kent. 

Gallery. 

Centre Avenue. 

3 Font, from Winchester Cathedral. 

Font, from East Meon Church. 

Screens (A A). 

4, 4 The Lower Portions of the North-east Doorway of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Paris. 

6 Three Panels from the “ Sepulchre,” Lincoln Cathedral. 

6 Fragment of a Column in Purbeck Marble, from the Chapter House, 

Salisbury. 

7 Effigy of King Edward III., from Westminster Abbey. 

8 Column from the South Transept, Westminster Abbey. 

9 Effigy of King Henry III., from Westminster Abbey. 

10 A Fragment of a Font. 

Screen {B). 

11 A Bay from the Sanctuary of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 

12, 12 On either side, two Figures of Apostles, from the Sainte Chapelle, 
Paris, and details from the same Chapel. 

13 Effigy of Queen Eleanor, from Westminster Abbey. 

The Glass Case contains Casts from Stone, Wood, Metal-work, Ivory, 
&c., not yet arranged. 

Table (A). 

On this Table are Models of Windsor Castle, and the Castle of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, exhibited by Her Majesty. 

Screen (C). 

14 Two Canopies, from the Stalls of St. Mary’s Church, Lancaster, ori¬ 

ginally in a Church in France. 

15 A Bay from the High Altar Screen, Winchester Cathedral. 

16 A Figure of the Virgin, from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 

17 A Series of four Bosses, from the Church of St. Mary’s, Lancaster. 

.18 The Effigies of King Richard the Second and his Queen, from West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

19 The Effigies on an Altar Tomb, of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, his Son, 

and Wife. 

20 Monumental Slab from Bredon Church. 

Screen (D). 

Three Panels frcm the Gates of he Baptist'^, Florenc<i, by Lorenro 
Ghiberti, with portions of the Architrave, &c. 

On this Screen, also, are a series of Casts from Natural Leaves. 

The smaller Panels are the Competition Panels, by Lorenzo Ghiberti nd 
Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, for the Gates of the Baptistery, and—, 

Four Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Andrea 
Pisano, representing the Life of John the Baptist. 

21 Panel representing the Creation of Adam and Eve—the Eating of the 

Forbidden Fruit—and the Expulsion from Paradise. 

22 Panel representing the Visitation of the Three Angels to Abraham in 

the Valley of Mamre—the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

I 23 Panel representing Noah leaving the Ark with his Family—Offering a 
i Sacrifice—Planting the Vine—his Drunkenness—his Cursing Ham— 

Kk and Blessing Shem and Japhet. 

R' f The above are 3 of the 10 panels in bronze of the third door in the 
’ »|Baptistery at Florence, executed by Lorenzo Ghiberti, which took the place 
the first by Andrea Pisano at the principal or central entrance, that by 
" ^Pisano being moved to a side entrance. A cast of these gates entire is placed 
^t the north end of the building beyond the Sculpture Gallery. 

^^24 Panel from the Architrave round the Doorway. 

H The architrave, also in bronze, is enriched with festoons of fruit and flowers 

■ with bjrds and animals. According to the ancient register of expenditure, 

■ this door was commenced in the year 1424, and completed on the 11th of 

■ February, 1456. 

■ 26 Panel representing the Birth of John the Baptist. 

■ 20 Panel representing the Burial of John the Baptist. 

■ 27 Panel representing an Emblematical Figure of Faith. 

■ 28 Panel representing an Emblematical Figure of Hope. 

■ These four bas-reliefs are from the south door of the Baptistery of Florence, 
I cast in bronze (according to the inscription on the door) by Andrea Pisano, 
I from a design by Giotto, in the year 1330. This door was completed in 8 years; 

■ it was originally placed in the central doorway of the church.and there re- 

■ mained, until Lorenzo Ghiberti executed that which is nowin its place. 

■ 29 The' Competition Panel by Lorenzo Ghiberti, for the New Testament 

■ Gates of the Baptistery at Florence. 

^30 The Competition Panel by Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, for the same 

■ Gates. 

■ The number of competitors for this work was seven, three Florentines and 
■four Tuscans. Each artist received a sum of money, and it w'as commanded 
Htiiat within a year each should produce a story in bronze, as a specimen of 
■his powers, all to be of the same size. The candidates for this work were 
■Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, Donato, and Lorenzo di Bartoluccio, who were 
■Florentines, with Jacopo della Quercia of Siena; Niccolo d’Azezzo, his 
■disciple; Francesco di Valdambrina, and Simone da Colie. Ix)renzo Ghiberti, 
■whose work was unanimously pronounced the best, at that time was scarcely 
■twenty years old. He was born in the year 1381, and died in 1455. 

■ Screen (E). 

JJSl In front of this Screen is the Statue of Moses by Michael Angelo. 

’S Screen (F).—East Side of Room. 

, Four Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Lorenzo 
V Ghiberti. 

t32 Panel representing the Betrayal of Christ. 

Panel representing the Crucifixion wdth the Virgin Mary and St. John 
IjjL the Evangelist at the Foot of the Cross. 

■84 Panel representing St. Mark writing his Gospel. 


36 Panel 

Head from the Framework of the Door. 

The number of stories on these doors is twenty, and the arrangement is 
similar to that adapted by Andrea Pisano in the construction of the first door 
in 1330, designed by Giotto; the subjects are taken from the New Testament, 
and thus the name New Testament Gates, by which they are distinguished 
from those previously executed by Pisano, and those subsequently by Ghiberti 
himself. Beneath these stories, in eight similar compartments, are figures of 
the four Evangelists with the four Doctors of the church. The framework 
enclosing each picture is enriched with foliage, and on each angle is a 
male or female head in full relief, purporting to represent the Prophets and 
Sybils. 

On this Screen are a series of modern carvings on stone, the results of 
Prizes annually ofiered by the Committee of the Architectural Museum to 
Artist-workmen. 

On this Screen are also a series of Casts from Natural Leaves. 

36 A portion of the Effigy of a Bishop from the Cathedral, Gloucester. 
36aColumn from St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 

37 Font from Patrickton Church, Yorkshire. 

38, 39 Part of the Effigy of King Edward the Second, Gloucester Cathe¬ 
dral, and the Canopy from a Monument. 

Screen ( G). 

40 Finial from Bolton Abbey. 

41 Canopy from the Monument of Bishop Acquabianca, Hereford Ca¬ 

thedral. 

42 Canopy from the High Altar Screen, St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 

43 Statue of King Edward 1., from the South Porch, Lincoln Cathedral. 

44, 44 Two Canopies and Pedestals from places not known, and some other 
details. 

Table (B). 

A Series of Models of Cathedrals, Churches, Fonts, &c. 

Table (C.) 

A Series of the Royal Seals of England, from William I. to William IV., 
and a Series of Seals from Cathedrals, Monasteries, &c.; also a Series 
of original Drawings by Owen Jones, of Gothic Ornament. 

46 The Effigy of King John. 

Screen (AT). 

ThreeuPanels from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, representing— 

48 The Death of the Virgin. 

47 The Burial of the Virgin. 

48 The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

49, 49 Two Figures from the Chapter House, Westminster. 

.50, 50 Two Figures from Chartres Cathedral. 

51 Foliage from Notre Dame, Paris. 

62 Effigy of Bishop Acquabianca, from Hereford Cathedral. 

63 Canopy from Notre Dame, Paris. 

64 Altar Tomb and Effigy from Chichester Cathedral. 

55 The Pier and Portion of the Arch from the Crypt, Ely Cathedral. 

66 Effigy of a Bishop, name unknown, from Hereford Cathedral. 

67 Hes^d of Christ from Notre Dame, Paris. 

West Wall of Gallery. 

58 A Series of Panels from various places not known. (Elizabethan.) 

Frenci>^ Romane»)ue. 

59 A Series of Details from various Cathedrals and Churches in France. 

The Capitals on the Upper Shelf are from the Cloisters of the Abbey of 

Moisac, in the south of France. 

French Gothic. . 

60 The Capitals on the Shelf are from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, 

and the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 

The Series of Details on the Wall are from the Cathedrals of Notre 
Dame, Paris, of Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, Bourges, and the Sainte 
Chapelle,' Paris, &c. 

61 On the opposite Wall are also a Series of Details from various Cathedrals 

and Churches in France, together with some from Germany. The 
Series of Panels are from Rouen Cathedral. The Series of Figures on 
the Upper Shelf are from the Shrine of St. Sebold, Nuremberg. 

ENGLISH-ROMANESQUE (OR NORMAN), AND THE 
TRANSITIONAL STYI.E. 

Anglo-Romanesque, or Norman.— The general style of the 12th Century ; 
it lasted about 124 years, from c. 1066, William I., to c. 1189, Henry II.: 
viz., during the reigns of William L,. 1066; William II., 1087; Henry I., 
1100; Stephen, 1135 ; Henry II., 1154 to 1189. The latter portion of the 
reign of king Henry II. and the reign of Richard I. formed the period of 
the Transition from the Norman, or Anglo-Romanesque, to the Early 
English Gothic, or First-Pointed. 

“ The Norman style is readily distinguished from the styles which succeeded 
to it by its general massive character, round-headed doors and windows, and 
low central square towers. The earlier specimens of Norman work are re¬ 
markably plain. In the chapel in the White Tower, the oldest part of the 
Tower of London and one of the earliest authenticated specimens of Norman 
work this country, the arches are plain, square-edged, and entirely without 
ornament; most of the capitals are plain cushion capitals, but three of them 
are ornamented; one has the star moulding on the abacus, and a small cable 
moulding under it; the bases are well formed in imitation of Roman; the 
masonry is wide jointed, but the Nvorkmanship is not rude. At a later period, 
towards the middle of the 12th century, fine jointed masonry began to appear, 
and ornaments were more abundantly employed and generally executed with 
more skill; the doorways are generally very richly ornamented and of great 
depth, as at Iffley Church ; the windows are of similar character, but smaller, 
and not usually so rich in ornament, and these are very frequently altered or 
removed to make way for windows of a later style, while the original doorway 
is generally suflered to remain. Circular windows are sometimes used; the 
arches are generally semicircular, but in the later specimens obtusely pointed. 
In the later period of this style, or period of transition, which lasted through 
a part of the 12th century, and the earlier portion of the 13th, both round 
and pointed arches frequently occur in the same building; and it is observed 
by Mr. Rickman, that ‘ it appears as if the round and pointed arches were, 
for nearly a century, used indiscriminately, as was most consonant to the 
necessities of the work, or the builder’s ideas.’ The Norman steeple is almost 
invariably a massive tower, seldom more than a square in height above the 
roof of the Church, frequently ornamented by intersecting arches, and sup¬ 
ported by flat buttresses ; it is usually placed in the centre of the Church at 
the intersection of the transepts, when the plan is cruciform, and this ground 
plan is much the most frequent in Normandy. The west end of Norman 
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Churches is frequently richly ornamented with deeply-recessed arches to the 
doors and windows, with their appropriate mouldings, and the surface of the 
wall covered by shallow arcades, the arches of which sometimes intersect one 
another, so as to form perfect pointed arches. It is often convenient ^ ‘ 
tinguish the styles by dates, in connection with the sovereigis . thus 

the Norman style may be considered as terminating with the death ot H^ny 11., 
in 1189, reckoning the reigns of Richard Coeur de Lion and John as the 
period of Transition, and commencing the Early English style with the reign 
of Henry HI., in 1216.”—i^row the Glossary. 

English-Romanesque. , ^ 

62 The Examples of the English-Romanesque are chiefly from the Ca¬ 

thedral Churches of Ely, Rochester, and Durham, from Adel Church, 
Yorkshire, from Worksop Priory Church, Nottingham, Haughmont 
Abbey Church, Dunstable Priory Church, Exton Church, Rutland, 
and St. Alban’s Abbey Church. ^ ^ 

63 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Capitals from Lincoln Cathedral, 

and from the Crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. Also a 
Series of Details from Westminster Abbey, and from the Chapter 
House, Westminster. The Series of 18 circular Panels on the Lower 
Shelf are from the Windows of the North Transept of Westminster 
Abbey. 13th Cent. 


EARLY ENGLISH GOTHIC. 


The general style of the 13th Ceniury; it lasted about a hundred years, 
from c. 1189 to c. 1272, including the reigns of Richard I., 1189; John, 
1199; Henry III., 1216-1272. 


« The base consists of a hollow between tw'o rounds with fillets, with a very 
marked horizontal spread of the lower part; the capital is no longer as in the 
Norman, a carved and sculptured mass with a thick square abacus above, but 
is a graceful bell with foliage tending upwards and curling in an extremely 
free and elegant manner; the abacus becomes round with a character^tic 
profile, and thus loses that appearance of a termination to the vertical members 
which it had before exhibited. The mouldings of the arch consist of rounds 
and deep hollows producing very strong lines of shadow, and have a continuous 
and carefully marked section. These bases, capitals, mouldings, sections ot 
piers, of window sides, of strings, and other similar features, are quite as 
constant in their recurrence as the pointed arch, and much more characteristic, 
and no view of the formation of the Gothic style at all touches the really 
important part of the subject, which does not take account of these circum¬ 
stances.”—J^rom the Glossary. 

Early English Gothic. xtt i. 

The Capitals on the Upper Shelf are chiefly from the Chapter House, West¬ 
minster, St. Alban’s Abbey Church, the Cathedral, Llandafif, the Chapter 
House, Salisbury, and from various places not known. On the Wall is a 
Series of Details from Westminster Abbey, St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
Llandafif Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, the Chapter House, 
Salisbury, Lincoln Cathedral, and other places not known. The Series of 
Thirteen Spandrels, numbered 1 to 13, are from the Triforium, Lincoln Ca¬ 
thedral ; the Spandrel with Capital is from Stone Church, Kent; the large 
Series of Cush terminations are from Lincoln Cathedral; and the large Series 
of Corbet Heads from the Chapter House, Salisbury. 


i. 1 « nnd loftv divided by horizontal transoms into two or three 

virt ^""Thrwindots of ^William of \Vykeham have a peculiarly elegant cha- 
distinct from any others, being generally very lofty in proportion to 
racter, ^^^stinct 1 optioned arch: they belong to the earliest period 

work 'i’he windows of this styie soon became more broad, 
the arch more and more depressed, untii tiie styie became 
less lof^ty, and o ^ window prevailed almost universally. 

&our c led a*ch Tgenerally characteristic of this style, and in ti 
latter Zriod of it almost universal but not mvariable, as amongst the orim- 
latter periou oi almost every form may be found. Aa 

“ ifnot unfreoi^tly used in late Perpendicular work, but principally 

?frthe heal of slirdoor7ays, &c. The doSrways of this style have usuallj 
a souare held over the arch and the spandnl generally filled with some orM- 
fn tl!e interiors An ogee canopy is sometimes used instead of the 
ment tl e ,aanellin£r which forms one of the most striking marks of 

Zs“tyK’ con«nu'’ed quhe^’to tt arch. The whole surface of the wall^ both 
within and without, is sometimes covered with panelling, which produces. 
iich and exuberant but somewhat frittered and tawdry efiect. Domical roofs 
to the turrets are also characteristic ot this style, as at Ivmg s College Chapel. 
Anoth« rrnament peculiar to this style is the figure of an Angel with ex- 
nanded wings supporting a shield, or as a TOrbel, or a row of to™ ma 
corafcl The rose Ld portcullis of Henry VII. also very requently occur. 
Thrornament called tl/Pudor flower, resembling an oak or strawberry leaf, is 
also frequently found as a finish to the cornice of rich screen work, or over 
niches, &c., as in St. Mary’s, Oxford.” - i'rom tiui Gtesury. 

66 The ifte E'ngflsh^Gothic, or Perpendicular Capitals and Details on the 

Wall are chiefly from the Collection ot Casts at Bankside, obtained 
bv Sir C. Barry as models for the use of the workmen at the Houses of 
Parliament. The Panels are from wood examples. Ihe other Details 
are chiefly from Henry tlie Seventh’s Chapel, St. George s {^ha|)el, 
Windsor St. Mary’s Strallon Church, Norfolk, Worsted Cimrch, Nor¬ 
folk, Kinton Church, Devon, Wells Cathedral, and Irom other places 

not known. ^ ^ 

67 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Details from the same places. 

On the sides of the Screens facing the Walls are also a Series of Details from 
the same places and from others not known: they have been principally oh- 
tained from the Collection of the late Mr. Cottingham. 


68 The Effig^ of_Hu^ de Northwold, Bishop of Ely, from the Cathedral 
Church ( 


MIDDLE ENGLISH GOTHIC, 


s 


Called the Decorated Gothic by Rickman; called Middle-Pointed by the 
Ecclesiological Society, and by Sharpe Geometrical and Curvilinear. 


The General Style of the 14th Century. It lasted about a hundred years, 
from c. 1272 to c. 1377, including the reigns of Edward I., 1272; 
Edward II., 1307; Edward III., 1327-1377. 

The Transition from the Early or Geometrical Decorated to the Flowing 
Decorated took place during the reign of Edward I.; the Transition from 
the latter to the Perpendicular during the reign of Edward III. 


69 The Efiagy of St. Simeon, from the Church of St. Simeon, Venice. 

70 EflSgy of the Boy Bishop, from Salisbury Cathedral. 

71 Fragment of a Stone Coffin Lid. 

South Gallery.— Venetian, Romanesque, ^Venetian Gothic. 

72. 73 The Capitals on the Shelf are from the Doge s Palace, Venice, Md 
from the Church of St. Mark’s. T ho whole ot the Details on the Wall 
are from the same Palace and Church, and from other Churches and 
Palaces in Venice, Verona, &c. t. ‘ 

74 The Arch on the East Wall is from a Mural Monument in Verona 
The w'hole of this Collection of Venetian Work has been presented to tin 

75 The47i*nch Capitals“on f ChLfrt”"’ 

Details on the Wall are frpm the Cathedral, Chartres. > 

From flie Ceiling of the Gallery are suspended a Series of rubbings of Brassei 
not yet catalogued. 

For a List of the Donors of Specimens to the Museum, see the Keport foi 
1857, to be had on application to the attendant. 


‘‘ The Decorated Style is characterized with us by its window-tracery, 
geometrical in the early instances, flowing in the later ; but also and perhaps 
letter by its triangular canopies crocketed and finiailed, its niched^ buttresses 
vith triangular heads; its peculiar mouldings, no longer a collection of equal 
rounds, with hollows like the Early English, but an assemblage of various 
Members, some broad, some narrow, beautifully grouped and proportioned. 
Imong these mouldings, one is often found consisting of a roll with an edge, 
ivhich separates it into two parts, the roll on one side, the edge bmng part of a 
thinner cylinder and withdrawn a little within the other. A capital with 
crumpled leaves, a peculiar base and pedestal also belong to this style.”— 
From the Glossary. 

Middle English Gothic. West Wall of Gallery. 

64 The Middle English Gothic, or Decorated Capitals, on the Upper Shelf, 
are from the Cloisters, Lincoln Cathedral, from the Chapter House, 
Ely, and from Wells Cathedral. The Details on the Wall are from 
the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holborn, from the Memorial 
Cross, Waltham, erected in memory of Queen Eleanor, from Lincoln 
Cathedral, Hereford Cathedral, Canterbury Cathedral, Beverley 
Minster, and from various Cathedrals and Churches and plalies not 
known. 


A complete detailed Catalogue of the whole of the Collection is id 
couree of formation, and will shortly be published. The present Synopsu 
is for the use of visitors till the more complete Catalogue can be prepared. 


SCITIiPTTTRE OP THE TIMTTED KINGDOM. 


Known. ^ 

55 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Capitals from Southwell Minster. 
The Details are also from Southwell Minster and from Ely Cathedral. 
The large Series of Misereres are from Lincoln Cathedral. The Patirae 
are from St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. 14th Cent. 


LATE ENGLISH GOTHIC, 


Called the Perpendicular Gothic by Rickman, Tihrd-Pointed by the 
Ecclesiological Society, and Rectilinear by Sharpe. 


rhe General Style of the 15th Century prevailed about 169 yeirs, from 
c. 1377, in the reign of Richard II., to c. 1546, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
including the reigns of Richard II., 1377 ; Henry IV., 1399 ; Henry V., 
1413; Henry VI. 1422; Edward IV., 1461; Edward V., 1483; Richard 
III., 1483; Henry VII., 1485; Henry VIII., 1509-1546. 

In the latter part of the reign of Edward HI., the Transition from the 
Decorated to the Perpendicular Style began, and was almost completed 
by the time of the accession of Richard 11. 


Windows afford the most striking character of this style, and the eye at 
once distinguishes it from any other by observing that the mullions are con¬ 
tinued through the head of the window, and that perpendicular lines prevail 
throughout all the tracery. The windows in the early and better part of this 


When the Committee of Council on Education took possession of the 
Museum Building, an application was made by the Sculptors Institute 
for a certain space to lie set apart for the formation ol a collection ol 
Sculpture of the United Kingdom. This proposition having beM 
approved, a committee was aupointed to carry it into effect, and the 
statues and groups now collect^ in the West Gallery, at the entrance^ 
the Sheepshanks’ Gallery of Pictures, show the success that has attended 

their efforts. , _ ^ r • „ 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the w'orks ot liviflo 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors as well, in the hope that 
eventually it will be possible to present, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations which it was thought essential to establish 
was that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought in^ 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which are held annually, eitheru 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the worfc 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public» 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of a continuous character, but ai 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will taj' 
place. A work once admitted into the Gallery, with the approval of to 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but n 
work will be allowed to remain in the Building for more than three years 
so that the public will constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh cod 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

The number of sculptors who have responded to the invitation issue 
by the Committee is twenty-five, who have contributed altogether aboi 
fifty separate works. As each ^oup and bust is labelled with its dcsij 
nation and the artist’s name, it is unnecessary to give a list of them; o’ 
we may be permitted to call particular attention to the works contribute 
by such sculptors as Bailey, Bell, Foley, Munro, Calder Marshall, ar 
the late Sir Ilichard Wcstmacott. Many of the other contributions hav 
however, their own peculiar excellence, and are well worthy of a P|^' 
in a Gallery intended to illustrate the art of sculpture in the Unit< 
Kingdom. 
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THE GALLERY OP BRITISH PINE ARTS. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance with the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. 

His gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of 
sketches, drawings, and etchings, almost all the works of British artists ; 
but it is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his 
name. 

It is given for the purpose, as the primary object, of being used for 
reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art: this first object being secured, it is 
i next ojien to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 
50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief 
characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. 

The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great public buildings 
are, of course, not represented here, though interesting first thoughts and 
studies for some of them are to be seen among the drawings ; but in 
their stead are illustrations of our national poets, episodes of our domestic 
life, and the scenery of our native country ; and not a few of these serve 
to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the universality of its range, 
derives its happiest inspirations from the home where it has been nur- 
tui’ed. 

The peculiar interest which this collection is calculated to excite is 
due, therefore, not alone to its appeal to that sense of the beautiful which 
many possess, or to that social instinct which makes us love the delinea¬ 
tions of human life, but also to our home feeling—our peculiarly national 
characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal w'orks, taking the 
names of the respective artists in alphabetical order.* 

1 No. 6 is a landscape with cattle, by John Burnet. Painted in 1817. 

2 Nos. 8 to 15 are by Sir A. W. Callcott, and some of them exhibit 
I skill in composition, but, perhaps, less love of nature than of art. His 

version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exhibited 
in 1835) is amusing. 

1 Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter; the first was painted in 
! 1821, but has recently been in the hands of the artist. 

1-2 G. Clint’s pictures, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, are portraits in theatrical 
character—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to which he devoted 
I ^ himself : the figure of Liston as Paul Pnj is a characteristic likeness. 

1 p (Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains, 

''perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conquered, 
llj Ten works by Collins, Nos. 24 to 32, are in the collection, of very 
^ditferent degrees of merit: that entitled lin^tic Civility has a freshness 
«and truth of expression which renders it attractive. The natural attitude 
of the boy pushing'back the gate while he touch4‘S his sun-burnt hair with 
his hand, and the half-shy glance of the little one behind its bars, are well 
expressed. In No. 31, Seaford, Coast oj Sussexy similar qualities 

of expression; the little girl's absorbed and admiring attention to the 
superior skill of the young boat-builder, and the half-criticising indolence 
of the boy stretched on the warm sand before him, wdiile beyond, the 
shadows of summer clouds chase each other over the far expanse of 
curving shore. For the fibres in this picture an interesting pencil study 
will be found among the drawings (No. lOj.—Between this work and the 
little Interior, No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted 
[in 1814, the former in U44 : it is interesting to note the change of the 
•ainter’s manner. 

The Stray Kitten is the title of No. 29, and needs no interpretation. 
The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here, notwith¬ 
standing inaccuracy ii drawing and peculiarity of execution. The milk- 
pan has but just been ^ut down, for the milk is still rising against the rim 
^nd spilling over ; th€ suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the 
whole group is very lifelike. 

Constable is wel represented by his large picture. No. 33, A View 
^ Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop*s Grounds, an unique example in 
’England ot a symmdrical Gothic cathedral, in whose construction one plan 
as been followed cut. The painter’s peculiar handling is here effective, 
rithout degeneratiag into artistic pedantry; the sky especially is truth- 
\il, and the freshness of nature well rendered. It was painted in 1823, but 
trivial fault was bund with it by the Bishop, for whom it was executed, 
nd he declined taking it. Nos. 34 to 38 are also from his pencil. 
0 . 35 is, in maiy respects, admirable ; and the last, in particular, shows 
liow fully he knet that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49are by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., several, of them worked 
lut with the exteme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings. 

Nos. 52 to 6 C are by C. . Cope, It.A. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpihting anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
^hucient dame asd the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting' which her heart has read faster than her eyes. “ The 
^Tawthorn Bus, with seats beneath the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
[)eserted Villa>e, is the subject of No. 64. Nos. 53 and 60, The Young 
Mother and Mther and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings maybe seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
he artist, JikfAlbano, doubtless found very useful. 

No. 61, Stenefrom the Tummel, and 62, Summer*s Afternoon, are by 
^hos. CresJV^ick, R.A, both exhibited in 1844. 

Nos. 65, ^ 6 , and 67, by F. Danby, A.B.A., are not favourable 
xamples of.iis style. The first was painted in 1821. 

The Colection is contained in four rooms: the two larger 46 feet by 20 
pet; the ho smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Light is admitted 
Pirough aniperture 10 feet wide along the roof, glazed externally with clear 
glass; a seond glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied 
l>y 112 burjers in the larger, 84 in the smaller rooms. Apertures for the aumis- 
■lon of fren air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
foom. Th building w'as erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, K.E. 





No. 69, the work of T. Duncan, A.K.A., is a touching illustration l 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ I wish I were dead, 
but Vm no like to dee,'* “ And why do I live to say, Wae*s me f* 

No. 70, by Sir Chas. L. Eastlake, is an ’incident from real life, i 
and though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Etty. 

Nos. 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.II.A., are slight incidents 1 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artist 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall, 
Derbyshire; the latter from the bow-window in the Steward’s parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 85, are good examples of his 1 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the flesh tints 
have not stood. 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E Landseer, ILA., includ- 1 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputation 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, as 
No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. No. 97 is the work of his 
childhood, when he was twelve years of age. The Old Shepherd's Chief 
’Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely been 
exceeded in animal painting. Suspense, No. 99, is also an example of 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals. 

Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, whose 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so single and suspended ? 

The daggled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavily, one by one, 
like the first of a thunder shower, explain the faithful dog’s dejection as 
he waits for tidings of his master. In the Highland Drover's Departure — 
the largest painting in the collection—the reading the many incidents 
brought within its compass will interest all who examine it with the 
attention it merits ; and besides the power of expression evinced, the artistic 
skill displayed in several of the groups may repay minute scrutiny, even 
if the advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw admiration to 
the felicitous manner in which the painter’s materials and tools have been 
handled. 

No. 103, by Chas. Landseer, R.A., represents the passage in the 4 
life of Andrew Marvell when the Lord Treasurer Danby, knowing his 
poverty, offered him a present of 1000 ^., hoping to secure his interest for 
Charles IL’s corrupt administration. But he explained to his Lordship 
that his wants were sufficiently provided for, the remains of yesterday’s 
mutton being enough for dinner to-day. 

The collection contains twenty-three works by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 4 

chiefly subjects from the dramatists or from popular writers. Among the 
former may be instanced the scene from The Taming of the Shrew, No. 109, 
where Petrucliio is wroth with the tailor. 1 he management is skilful, and 
passages of colour are rich. This is a repetition of the same subject in the 
Fetworth collection: it was painted in 1832. The principal characters 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 110, and the three pictures, 116, 

117, 118, of Scenes from Moliere are of the same class. And though in 
parts very slightly painted, the artist’s peculiar reading of each character 
is vividly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the meaning of 
the author as intensely as he himself has done. 

Among the latter is Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, a picture well 
known tiirough the popular engraving. There is also an expressive scene 
from Gil Bias. The little circular picture. No. 126, is a portrait of Her 
lioyal Highness the Princess Boyal, a study for that in “ The Christening.” 

No. 129 is a portrait of Her Majesty in the Coronation Hobes, and w’as 
esteemed a successful likeness. 

The group of pictures, Nos. 136 to 162, to which we would next allude, 
consists of twenty-eight works by W. Mulready, R.A., painted during 
the last fifty years ; and though varying widely, as may be expected, in treat¬ 
ment and in value, there are many over wiiich we would gladly pause. 

W e must content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The Seven Ages, 

No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afterwards developed 
for Mr. Sheepshanks into the present elaborate and interesting picture. 

The painter's object has been to take passages of human life as they might 
be expected to occur; accumulating incident, indeed, but not rigidly ad¬ 
hering to his text. Thus the prisoners behind their bars are craving relief 
from the passer by, and let down a shoe to receive it; while through the 
arch is seen the contrast of a hawking party in all their unrestrained 
freedom. Each group evidences the skill of the artist; especially the 
figures carefully worked out and finished to the left, and on the opposite 
side, the decrepit old man affectionately tended and reverenced, though he 
can no longer regard it;—the feebleness of this last age brought into com¬ 
parison with the rude strength of the muscular figure that has just been 
drawing his chair, and now pauses to refresh himself. It was exhibited in 
1839. No. 139, The Fight Interrupted, (painted in 1815). 140, Giving 

a Bite —a boy affording a grudging share of his apple; 143 j Open your 
Mouth and shut your Eyes ; 147, The Sailing Match ; 148, 7 he Butt, 
where a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while his dog 
looks on with quaint intelligence—are all pictures that tell their own 
stories, and, in the class to which they belong, are not easily rivalled. As 
examples of artistic skill some of them, especially the last (painted in 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, without 
recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely been surpassed, whether 
in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or the rigid 
hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an illustra¬ 
tion of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” will well repay careful perusal, and, 
for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. This was 
painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. 

No. 165, by G. S. Hewton, R.A., representing Bassanio receiving the 4 
news of Antonio*s losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 167 to 172 are by R. Redgrave, R.A. In the first the artist 2-4 
has found his subject in the beautiful lairy tale of Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not added on as a 
ponderous fringe, but woven like a thread of gold through the tissue of the 
story; thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling love and 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight figure of 
Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified surprise of the 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 168, entitled The Goierness, 
has been many times repeated by the artist: this is the fourth painting of 
it. The principal figure wins from the gazer that sympathy which her 
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Eoom lonely sorrow has not found from those by whom her circumstances 
surrounded her. In Ophelia twining her Garlands^ No. 171^ the caretullj^ 
expressed accessories are taken from a scene in Penshurst Park. Painted 
in 1842. 

4 Nos. 174 to 176 by D. Roberts, B.A. The Gate of Cairo, called 

Bab El-Mutawellee, although conventionally treated, is an effective repre¬ 
sentation of eastern architecture. . , •, ^ ,> • (r 

No. 177, called Ihe Little Roamer—^^ her path mid flowers —is sufli- 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child—untouched, how- 
ever, by the sunbeams that must have expanded her flowets-to draw the 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details. No. 17o is 

familiar to most from the engraving. ’ . -xi, * „ 

185 to 187, by G. Smith., are carefully painted, and are not without a 

certain homely interest. ^ ^ , 

Stanfield is represented by Nos. 188 to 190. A View near Cologne 
(dated 1829), A Market Boat on the Scheldt (1826), and Sands near Boulogne 

^'stothard’s works, Nos. 197 to 208, have the appearance of more than 
their real age. It may be interesting to the visitor to contrast his 
endeavour to realize Shakspeare’s characters with those of other artists in 
the collection. The Ophelia is a graceful figure : this pmture was painted 
in 1812. His illustrations of Tain o*Shanter and John Gilpin are quaint, 

and will be examined with interest. t • -n" i.- -fp 

J M W Turner, B.A., five pictures. Line Fishing off nastings, 
exhibited 1835 ; Venice [WO) \ St Michael's Mount (1834); Cowes, wUh 
Jioyal Yacht Squadron (1828); and Vessel in distress off Yarmouth, caUed 
“ Blue Lights’’ (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing mainly to the 
artist’s method of painting, and his habit of retouching on the walls of 
the Academy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, and convey 
an imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet the genius that was chief 
amoni painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
is present here, whether in the “ countless smile of a somliern sea or the 
restless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the allows, 
where human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the 

Nos. 212 to 215 are by Thos. Uwins, B..A. The artist, as may be 
perceived, has worked much in Italy. 

^ Thos. Webster, R.A., five pictures, Nos. 219 to 224. These happy 
illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
their very obvious stories; they have a home y truth which appeals to all 
who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa s Stick and Coaxing for 
a Fairinff-the mischievous happiness of the return, when the purchases have 
been made, and a penny trumpet can be effectively applied to sister s ear- 
the grave little face and the pointing finger of the child reading the Bible, 
and the sense of duty in the old matron’s somewhat stern brow;—in the 
Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of each young Eolus, and the 
contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such art has at least a secret of 
popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and earnes ly and intelligently 
into these vivid though homely stories of English childhood. The critic, 
however, may be apt to observe how much the painter has yet to learn in 

the handling of his tools before he N^°9!>9^T! 

have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The Village Choir, No. 222, are 

m"o^^he wort'tos. 225 to 231, chiefly slight sketches of D. 
■WilkieT is one, however. The Refusal, No. 226, a very valuable produc¬ 
tion of the artist —’ =" “f cxnression and earnestness botl 

characteristic and 

Wilkie made, as was ms imuit, v;aicittx 

upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother 


life study, in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching in of the pen-and- 
ink Sketches may alike illustrate our observation. 'The results of this 
« we have seen them in the collection of paintings, are sufficient 
labour, },i„t fall by one who was in the path to 

“ct:ltnl NosT? an"d 88, InteriorJ.M^ PoHr^ of Mr.%ieep. 
Jianks are apt illustrations of the earnestness with -which the artist wrought 
s/zanAs a p ^ ^ shrinking 

the wall while the cannon is being fired, and the large drawing, 
^^ot^rwhliTS for a picture of Pui^.are well worthy of studf 
Others, as No. 86, find their realization in pictures at present in the col- 

^^T'hU is also the case with the chalk study, No. 196, for R. Red^a-ye’s 
nicture of The Governess, though the pale material is inadequate to show 
[he sunny light which the young girl’s face gains m the oil-painting 

No 98 is far the most important water-colour drawing in the collection. 
ft is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the confines 
of that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, and 
[he truth it auains, wiU repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. I, 
is a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha- 
racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might nin 
who read them ; who set himself to his work of pourtraying miles of vanish- 
ing distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense perha^, of power, 
Lt with a laborious reeognition of the infinitude of nature No doubt he 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon°its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 
boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the say. 

“ The chalk studies for Webster’s Village Choir, Nos. 2W ^ 210, have 
been already alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for 
the picture of the Peep of Dag Boy, in the \ eraon collection. 

There are also several works ^ nlw?! 

pencil sketches by J. Jackson, R.A.; a drawing by Stanfield (1^), 
several by Stothard; and a series of etchings, many most interesting 
and valu4le, by Wilkie, given by Mr. Sheepshanks y''** a view to 
their use in extending the practice of etching by female students; others 
presented by the Etching Club. 

On leaving the Gallery of Paintings the visitor should turn to the left, 
passing the full-sized cast of the Ghiberti Gates and complete model of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral as it was first designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
For a lonw period this model has remained in the Cathedral, in a situation 
where it was not open to the inspection of the public: it was given up 
to the Government for three years by the Dean and Chapter, vyho hoj^ 
that its resurrection and cxhibition,would be appreciated as instrucUve 
and interesting. 


THE TRADE COLLECTION. 


2-1 


The Trade Collection occupies a large portion of the East Gallery of the 
Museum, and- is the property of llek-Majesty’s Commissioners for tie 

Exhibition of 1851. . , ,, . , 

During the Exhibition of 1851, a circular was addr^cd to the ex 
hibitors of the United Kingdom, as well as to those of ““ 

and our colonies pointing out to them ^ resnectively ex 



3 


me ODiect was lo preserve u rcwivA v/. —-r;. . n r... 

might be of use for future consultation, and which in t le ....lo™, 
specimens would be far more yaluable than the most comp r 

or the most careful diagrams. It was propoyd to ’•cg'stf the d>s 
coveries and uses of yarious materials. The colhction was 
means of reference for commercial, scientific, and arUs ic pu^^^ 


DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, &c. 

In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alhtded to reterence lor comnierciai, -—■ — -, . ,. , , 

as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks th® 'ofiection conto us oth^^^^^ ^ ^ philosophical classifitation ot the objects t 

ohtained, some by purchase, some by presentation. The whole will be rendered a comparison of them c*y. ihe scheme <. 

enumerated, and Particulars given respecting Aem in the larger catalogue. jlo^ever, to be so cordially approved, and llie contributions fret 

Warreru [heTarliest water-colour drawing in kll directions were so numerous and liberal, that ,t was dctcrnnnrf 
the coUpction and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- extend the scope of the collection and give it a niw dire,ction. 
advantageously with the crisp clearness attained by more modern draughts- CrSd Tx^rU of Ve"'® where men c 

“no 12 containing four small “blots” of effect, by Collins, may be business might be at liberty to examine and praetnally to test sampk 
instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour, especially Ij. jbe articles in which they traded, or respecting which they migt 

that marked 4. ^ i v • n r xu - _Jirie. require information. ^ , 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of The object of the Commissioners was, however, nwer destined to 

scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures: two of these are They had indeed accomplished a most diffimlt jiortion of tl 

developed into oU-paintings in the coition is from life repre- undertaking—that of forming a nucleus for the coll-ction—but oW 

^^r™[nrcMd ufs draw^ii^^^ difficulties presented themselves and were not so easily .vereomc- ft 

WM pr^arU by ffie artist for his picture of 77ie Mother and Child, painted dared not solicit further contributions until the dcstinatioi of tlie collect 

for the WrquiLf Lansdowne. could be decided upon, as they were well aware that thi majority 

Nos 29 to 46 are a series of water-colour sketches in Portugal, by ' vvvvrwrvrxovnrwiF vxrvMiUl Ko muirpM unloss nlacod in a siitahle nun 

J. Holland ; some of them, however slight, deriving interest from the 
localities they represent. 

Nos 48 to 56, a series, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 

^'^Nos'^eO to^°78 are by W. Mulready, R-A- A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these-some of them very elaborate 
—drawings and studies, by the same pencil whose finished works are well 
represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief characteristic is earnest- 

ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth of whatever i mens amuiig uur nciuuimi aim piwviuk^iai muoviuiuo «..v. 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- learned societies, enabling them, in some instances, to c<niplcte H 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular com- collections, and in others to make important additions to hem. 
mand over his materials. The rounded firmness of the flesh in the large Commissioners w'ill thus confer a material benefit on the ])u lie, as t 

y.X J 4 . aFo thcmsolves unable to make a separate exhibition of objectsof tooir 

to afford facility for such changes. | was, moreover, thought inexpedient to make an mtomplctcdisplay 


could be decided upon, as they were wen aware uiai m- inujuiuj - 
articles composing it would be injured unless placed in a siitable bun m 
For nearly six years, therefore, the collection has remained ])ackcd, m ’ 
original state, in the lower rooms of Kensington Palace, aid is now_at 
arranged in the East Gallery of the South Kensington Miseurn. 

I opportunity of .completing the collection has been lost, and .its 6S 
nation has consequently been altered. 

The whole collection is exhibited in the pllery, divi(cd as near 
possible into the thirty classes of the Exhibition of 1’51, whic 
represents more or less perfectly. With the exception o. one pod' 
only—that of animal products—it is intended to distribute ill the sp( 
mens among our national and provincial museums and to come ot ' 
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objects fully represent^ and classified in other parts of the Museum, and 
therefore this distribution has already been effected to some extent by at 
once incorporating the property of the Commissioners with the Educa¬ 
tional Museum, the Architectural Museum, and the Collection of patent 
inventions. 

It will thus be seen that the General Trade Museum will eventually 
resolve itself into a collection of animal products and their appliances to 
industrial purposes. This is the only portion of the collection that can 
lay tiny claim to completeness, and for this the Commissioners are chiefly 
indebted to the Society of Arts and to Professor Solly. By the exertions 
of the latter in 1855, a most complete collection of animal ])roducts was 
formed and exhibited at tlie Society’s House in the Adel phi. But the 
want of a suitable place in which to place it was soon felt, and it was handed 
over to the Commissioners and incorporated with their trade collection, in 
the hope that it might ultimately be well displayed. The want which 
has so long been felt of a museum representing the industrial applications 
of animal products, is now in a fair way of being supplied. Two of the 
great divisions into which raw materials are divided, are already repre¬ 
sented in the metropolis : the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn- 
atreet represents the economic application of geology to the useful pur¬ 
poses of life ; the Botanical Gardens at Kew represent the cultivation of 
vegetable products, and the illustration of their application to our wants : 
and now the collection of animal produce will be made a centre for the dis- 
.aemination of technical knowledge on the subject, the importance of 
which can hardly be too highly rated. 


ECONOMIC MUSEUM. 

Though the lessons of household and health economy intended to be 
taught by the Economic Museum may be useful to all classes of society, 
they are more particularly addressed to the working classes, being 
designed to impart to them, in an easy and agreeable manner, the know¬ 
ledge of common things^ and to show them how much it may promote 
the health, comfort, and happiness of themselves and their families. 

Mr. Thomas Twining, jun., a gentleman w'ell known for his philan¬ 
thropy and efforts to improve the physical condition of the working 
classes, obtained, in 1850, the sanction of the Society of Arts, of which 
he is an active member, to the formation, under their superintendence, of 
collections of articles of domestic economy. With the approval and co¬ 
operation of the French and Belgian Governments, his collection, enlarged 
and amplified by numerous foreign contributions, was exhibited in the 
Palais de VIndustrie during the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, and 
in Brussels in September last. 

^ When the Government took possession of the iron museum at South 
Kensington, Mr. Twining offered them the collection which he hud 
formed at his qwn > expense, and which was. ,now enriched by donations 
that he had received from abroad. The offer was accepted, and the 
collection is now' exhibited in accordance with the views w'hich directed 
its formation. 

The articles forming the Economic Museum are classified under the 
following heads:— 


Class I. Building Designs. Models, drawings, and plans, showing the 
exterior and interior arrangements of dwellings and buildings 
of every description, existing or proposed to be constructed 
for the use or benefit of the working classes. 

II. Materials for building and household purposes. 

III. Fittings, Furniture, and Household Utensils. 

IV. Fabrics and Clothing. 

V. Food, Fuel, and other Household Stores. 

VI. Sanitary Department. 

VH. Educational Depart3Ient. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Articles not referable to the foregoing classes. 

IX. The Economic Library. 

The special objects which have been held in view during the formation 
of the Economic Collection may be enumevated as follows, and will be 
seen to embrace everything that concerns the well-being of the working 
classes:— 

I. To collect at home and obtain from abroad, and to exhibit with 
explanatory labels, in the manner most convenient for inspection, speci¬ 
mens of furniture, household utensils, clothing, food, and, in short, of 
every article or contrivance which, from its cheapness, combined with 
good quality, its convenience, its genuineness, or its conduciveness to 
health, may be deemed likely to promote the comfort of the working 
classes in Great Britain or the Colonies. 

II. To display in series or groups all articles of common use; showing 
by instructional labels, diagrams, coloured drawings, &c., how they are 
obtained or prepared, imparting other elements of useful knowledge, and 
referring for fuller illustrations to such institutions as the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn-street, the Botanical Museum at Kew, or other sources 
of information which may be within reach. 

III. To teach the working classes how to distinguish the relative quali¬ 
ties of the articles used by them, such as genuineness, wholesomeness, 
durability, &c., and consequent relative value ; so that they may be guided 
to lay out their money to the best advantage, and be guarded against 
adulteration and fraud. 

IV. To show by models, drawings, and working plans, accompanied with 
estimates, results, &c., how architects, builders, and benevolent capitalists 
may, with a prospect of a good return for their capital or their labour, 
raise improved habitations for the working classes in town or country, or 
renovate with advantage existing dwellings. Also, how the arrangements 
of benevolent establishments of every description may be economically 
improved. 

V. To promote improved contrivances for ventilation, sewerage, and 
other sanitary purposes, cheap medical and surgical appliances, and means 
for preventing or alleviating the accidents, injuries, and * diseases which 
attach to various industrial occupations. 

VI. To collect in a library attached to the Museum publications and 
documents required for completing the information given on the labels, 

I concerning the various articles displayed in the Museum; or which may be 
useful for reference to the working classes, as bearing on their household 
economy, their earnings and expenditure, their habits, wants, and re¬ 
sources ; and likewise the laws which specially affect them and the institu¬ 
tions established for their benefit. 

VII. To constitute the Economic Museum a medium for the interchange 
between Great Britain and other countries of inventions, contrivances, pub¬ 
lications, and authentic information, bearing on the physical and intellectual 
improvement of the people. 


S OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—This 

Museum, containing Pictures, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Building Materials, Ornamental Art, 
Educational Collections, Patented Inventions, and 
Products of the Animal Kingdom, will be opened 
to the Public on Wednesday, the 24th of June, and 
continue open daily from Ten to Four. 

For the instruction and recreation of persons 
working in the day-time, the Museum will be 
lighted up eve^ Monday and Thursday Evening 
from Seven to Ten. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, Admission 
Free. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
being Students’ days, 6d. each person. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


nOMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 

yj CATION, South Kensington, London, W. 

I. To aid all classes of the public in carrying out 
the work of National Education, and especially 
those engaged in teaching, the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee on Education have arranged to establish at 
the new Buildings at South Kensington, a Museum 
which will exhibit, under a proper classification, 
all important books, diagrams, illustrations and 
apparatus connected with Education, already in 
use or which may be published from time to time, 
either at home or abroad. 

II. It is proposed that the Museum shall be 
opened to the public this Spring. The public will 
be admitted free to the Museum as a public exhi¬ 
bition on certain days of the week ; and on other 
days, which will be reserved for Students, oppor¬ 
tunity will be given to examine and consult the 
objects. 

, HI. The objects exhibited at Saint Martin’s Hall 
m 1854, which were presented to the Society of 
Arts, and by that Society given to the Education 
Jn order to found a Museum, will form part 
oi ttie Educational Museum. The producers of 
apparatus, books, diagrams, maps, &c., used in 


teaching will have the privilege—subject to cer¬ 
tain regulations—of placing their publications and 
roductions in the Museum, and thus making them 
nown to the public. A Catalogue will be pre¬ 
pared, which will contain the Price Lists which 
Exhibitors may furnish for insertion. 

IV. The books and objects will be grouped 
under the following divisions:— 

1. School Buildings and Fittings, Forms, 

Desks, Slates, Plans, Models, &c. 

2. General Education, including Reading, 

Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Mathe¬ 
matics, Foreign Languages, and His¬ 
tories. 

3. Drawing and the Fine Arts. 

4. Music. 

5. Household Economy. 

6. Geography and Astronomy. 

7. Natural History, including Geology, Mine¬ 

ralogy, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. 

8. Chemistry. 

9. Physics. 

10. Mechanics. 

11. Apparatus for teaching persons of deficient 

faculties. — a. Persons physically defi¬ 
cient, such as the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
b. Persons mentally deficient, such as 
idiots, imbeciles, and the insane. 

12. Physical Training, or means for promoting 

the health of the body. 

V. In organizing the Museum, the Committee 
on Education hope to have the co-operation of 
all who are interested in the object. 

Books, diagrams, maps, apparatus, &c., intended 
for the Museum, may be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell 
Gardens, South Kensington, London (W.), care of 
Mr. Richard Thompson, Superintendent of the 
Museum. 


nOMMITl^EE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 

CATION, South Kensington, London, W. 
Regulations for the guidance of Contributors to [ 


the Educational Museum1. The Museum will 
be open free to the Public, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, to Students and the Public generally, 
on payment of 6c?. each, or a subscription of 10s. a 
year or 5s. a quarter, payable in advance. 

2. Contributions forwarded for exhibition will 
be classified and arranged by the Officers of the 
Museum. 

3. Exhibitors will be requested to attach de¬ 
scriptive,labels, giving the names, uses, &c., to their 
contributions; the size and form of such label to 
be hereafter determined. 

4. It is desirable that the usual retail price should 
be distinctly marked on all articles sent for exhi¬ 
bition. 

5. As it is the wish of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion, and the evident interest of exhibitors, that the 
Museum should at all times represent the then 
existing state of Educational appliances, every 
facility will be given for the introduction of new 
inventions, books, diagrams, &c., relative to Educa¬ 
tion. 

6. Books, and other educational appliances out 
of date, or the utility of which may have been 
superseded, or articles that may have become in¬ 
jured, may be removed or replaced at the option of 
the Exhibitor. 

7. To prevent confusion, and the possibility' of 
articles being removed by persons not properly 
authorized by the Exhibitor, due notice in writing 
of the intention to remove articles must be given, 
and no book or object is to be removed until it has 
been exhibited at least twelve months. 

8. In order to protect the property of Exhibitors, 
no article will be allowed to be removed from the 
Museum without a written authority from the 
Superintendent. 

9. On AVednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
the books and other objects in the jMuseura will 
be open to Students and to the Public for inspec¬ 
tion and study, under such regulations as are 
usually found convenient in a Public Library. 

[ 10. A Catalogue will from time to time be pub- 
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liBhed, so as to keep pace as much as possible with 
the additions to the Museum, and the withdrawals 

^Exhibitors desirous of advertising in the 
Catalogue, may send their Prospectuses, Illustra¬ 
tions, Price Lists, &c., 1000 copies at a Lme, and 
printed in demy 8ro., so that they may be bound up 
in the Catalogue. The binding will be free of cost 
to the Exhibitor; but Exhibitors will bear any de¬ 
preciation in the value of the objects from their 

contributions forwarded to the Museum, 
to be addressed to the Secretary of the I>epar^ 
ment of Science and Art, Cromwell Gardens, South 
Kensington, care of Richard A. Thompson, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Museum 


nOMMEITEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 

ly CATION. Art-Bi VISION. 

^ Minute. 

Elementary Drawing. —At Cromwell Gardens, 
South Kensington, 5th March, 1857.^ 

The Lords of the Committee of Pnyy Co^cil on 
Education having resolved, by their Minute ot 
24th February, 1857 (a copy of which is appended), 
that all teachers who hold certificates of merit 
and are under inspection, and who pass satisfactory 
examinations in the following branches of draw¬ 
ing, viz. 

a. Freehand.. 

b. Linear Geometry .... 1 

c. Linear Perspective. ... I 

d. Model and Object Drawing .1 
shall receive annually the sums attached to sucn 
subjects, on condition of teaching drawing satis¬ 
factorily in their schools;— 

Resolved further-.—That the same advantages 
shall be extended to other schoolmasters and mis¬ 
tresses of schools for the poor, not under inspection 
of the Committee of Council on Education; and 
that the Department of Science and Art shall make 
similar payments to all those schoolmasters and 
mistresses who take certificates of the second grade, 
and who send their students for examination in 
drawing to the annual examinations held in the 
several schools of art throughout the countrj^ 
Elementary Drawing. —At the Council ^am¬ 
ber, Whitehall (the 24th day of February, 1857), 
by the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. , . i 

Read; —A Minute by their Lordships, dated 
26th January, 1854, for the encouragement ot 
elementary drawing;— 

Resolved;—To cancel that Minute; and,inUeu 
thereof, to provide as follows 

1. Pupil-teachers will be admitted to study and 

practise at any drawing schools in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art, at a cost to 
themselves of only half the ordinary fees payable 
for instruction. , • 

2. Pupil-teachers, if attending such drawing 
schools, will not be required to perform an exercise 
in drawing at the annual examination ot pupil 
teachers before Her Majesty’s Inspector, but will 
have another opportunity of being examined in 
connection with the drawing school itself, so as to 

obtain the prizes hereinafter mentioned. 

,3 Pupil-teachers, if not attending such drawing 
schools, will have an opportunity of performing an 
exercise in drawing at the annual examination ot 
pupil-teachers before Her Majesty’s Inspector; 
such exercise to be forwarded to the Committee ot 
Council on Education, as part of ;^e Inspector s 
report, and, after revision in the Department ot 
Science and Art, to be of the same effect in obta.in- 
ing prizes as if it had been performed in connection 
with the drawing school pursuant to the last pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

4. Pupil-teachers, if not attending such drawing 
schools, but permitted (by arrangements between 
the managers of the schools in w'hich they are 
apprenticed and the master of any such drawing 
school) to be annually examined there instead of at 
the annual examination of pupil-teachers before 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, may obtain the same 
prizes as are off'ered in the two preceding para¬ 
graphs. 

5. A memorandum of full competency to give 

instruction in drawing will be recorded in favour 
of those candidates only who have successfully 
performed each of the five exercises enumerated 
in the Schedule No. 1. , 

6. Drawing exercises will continue to form part 
of the general examinations in December (in 
Scotland, June) of candidates for certificates oi 

Teachers already holding certificates of merit, 
may either attend the December examinations at 
the training schools before Her Majesty s Inspec¬ 
tors, in order to perform the exercises in drawing, 
or they may make any arrangement which may be 
in their power for attendance at a drawing school 


in connection with the Department of Science and 
Art, in order to be examined ^ere. Their exer 
cis^, whether worked at the Ueceniber examina¬ 
tion or in connection with the drawing school, pass 
equally for revision to the Department of Science 
and Art; and it is matter of indifference whether 
the notice of success reaches the Lon^ittee ot 
Council as part of the report upon the December 
examinations or at any other time. . 

The payments mentioned in the following para¬ 
graphs are confined to certified or registered 
teachers, and are independent of the prizes men¬ 
tioned in Schedule No. 2. 

8. Teachers conditionally entitled, as the holders 
of certificates of merit, to augmentation of sala^, 
will receive, in addition to such au^entation, the 
following annual payments, according to the ex¬ 
ercises (see Schedule No. 1) which they may 
regislered^M^having passed in 

a. Freehand . . . . • , 1 of full compe- 

b. Linear Geometry . . | y tency to give 

c. Linear Perspective . ; J I instruction in 

fL Model and Object Drawing 1 j drawing. 

These several annual payments "will be made 

only as incident to the Augmentation Grant, and 
will be subject therefore to all its conditions. 

Registered teachers in Charge of apprentices will 
receive the same payments as incident (when al¬ 
lowed) to their patuity for the special instruction 
of such apprentices. , ^ 

If it should be reported to the Committee ot 
Council on Education, that undue preference were 
given to drawing over other necessary branches oi 
elementary instruction, or that drawing were not 
made conducive to good writing, or that 
itself were not properly taught, throughout the 
school, these payments would be liable to be with- 

9. If a certificated or registered teacher with 
apprentices hold a memorandum of full competency 
in drawing, such teacher may (in addition to the 
sums mentioned in the last paragraph, and also in 
addition to the ordinary augmentation and gra¬ 
tuity) receive the sum of IZ. for every apprentice 
up to a maximum of 31., who has been entirely in¬ 
structed by such teacher in drawing, and who sabs- 
fies the Department of Science and Art wdth his (or 
her) annual progress in exercises graduated accord¬ 
ing to the scale in Schedule No. 1. As to the time 
and place of examination in such cases, see para¬ 
graphs 2 and 3, supra. ^ 

10. No student in training, and no acting teacher, 
in those cases where they are respectively required 
to pass the general examination before Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s inspector as for the end of the first year, 
may obtain a memorandum of competency in more 
than two of the branches enumerated in Schedule 
No. 1 at the same time. , rxi. 

Candidates (whether students or teachers) ot the 
second year are not subject to the last preceding 

limitation. x j 

11 . Candidates (whether apprentices, students, or 
teachers) will not be required to pass again any of 
the exercises for which they may already have ob¬ 
tained prizes; but each exercise as it is passed suc¬ 
cessfully, at whatever stage of their scholastic 
career, will be duly registered as so much gained 
towards the memorandum of full competency men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 8, and, in the mean time, will 
bear the corresponding value as soon as the candi¬ 
date has become a certificated or registered teacher. 

Schedule No. 1.—First year.—Drawing free¬ 
hand from flat examples. 

Second year.—Linear geometry, by means ot 

instruments. ... r 

Third year.—Linear perspective, by means ot 
instruments, applied to geometrical figures plane 

and solid. ^ , . •. v j* 

Fourth year.—Freehand drawing, and shading, 
from solid models. ^ v j* „ 

Fifth year.—Freehand drawing, and shading, 
of natural forms and objects, from memory. ^ 
Schedule No. 2.—The prizes will consist of 
books, materials, and instruments calculated to be 
of use to the successful candidates in their further 
prooress. A certain liberty of choice will be ac¬ 
corded to the candidates themselves, who, with the 
exercises, will be furnished with a list of the prizes, 
from among which they may mark upon their own 
exercise the particular prize they would prefer to 
obtain for it, if successful. 

The following is the list of the prizes 

1. Box of mathematical instruments. 

2. Box of colours. 

3. Drawing-board, T square, and angles. 

4. Burchett’s Practical Geometry and Bur¬ 
chett’s Perspective. 

5. Wornum’s Analysis of Ornament, and Lind- 
' ley’s School litany. 

6. Cotman’s pencil landscapes. 

7. Cotman’s Sepia landscapes. 

8. Case of implements and materials for chalk 
drawing. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 

ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 

department of science and art. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An 
IntroducUon «o the Study of the History of Ornamental 
B^iLPH N. WORNOM. In royal svo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 8s. 


BURCHETTS PRACXiCAL PERSPECTIVE. 

The Substance of the Ckiurse of Lectures on Linear Per¬ 
spective, delivered at, and forming a part of the Course 
of Instruction in the Traimng School, Marlborough 
House, and in the Schools of Art in connection with tha 
Department of Science and Art. Post 8vo., with Illut- 
trations. Is. . 


BURCHETTS PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

The Course of Construction of Plane Geometrical 
FiKures. used as a part of the Course of Instmctlon in 
the Training School, and in the Spools of Art in con¬ 
nexion with the Department of Science and Art. With 
137 Diagrams. Post 8vo. 6s. 


BURCHETT’S DEFINITIONS OF GEOME¬ 
TRY An Introduction to the Construction of Plane 
Geonietrical Figures, used as a of the System of 
Instruction in the Government Schools of Practical 
Art. 24mo. sewed. 6(Z. 


DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF 

ORNAMENT. 50 Selected Plates, small folio, sewed. 
5s. 

6 . 

TEXT TO DYCE’S DRAWING-BOOK. Fcap. 

8vo. 6d. 


5. 


REDGRAVE’S MANUAL OF COLOUR, 

WITH A CATECHISM. Prepared for the use of 
Students in the Department of Practical Art. 24ino. 
sewed. 9d. 


REDGRAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF 
PRINCIPLE IN TEACHING DESIGN. Fcap. 
sewed. Sd. - 


A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR. 

folio. 9d. 


Small 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

Folio, sewed. Is, 


LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY OF VEGETA- 
TION. 8vo., sewed, is. 


12 . 


AN ALPHABET OP*'COLOUR. Reduced 

from the works of Field, Hay, ChevrcuU. 4to., sewed. 
3S. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELE- 

MFsStARY DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG 
WORKMEN. Published at the request of the Society 
of Arts. Small 4to.,bloth. 4s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
art ; Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Comp^ 
Bition, Light and Shade, Effect and By L a 

HARDING. Author of “ Elemeuta^ Art. &c. Wita 
numerous Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by the 
Author. Imperial 4to., cloth, 42s.; proofs on India 
paper, 52s. 

A SERIES OF DIAGRAMS, Illustrative of 
the Principles of Mechanical Philosophy and their 
Application. Twenty-one large Plates, drawn on Stone 
bv HENRY CHAPMAN, and printed in Colours Dy 
C. F. CHEFFJNS, with Descriptive Letter-pre^ 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for oie 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. One large fobo voi., 
cloth, 62s. 6d. 

SHARPE'S STUDENT’S ATLAS. With » 

Copious Index. 26 coloured Maps, selected fmm 
“ hharpe’s Corresponding Atlas. lollo, half-ho 
2 is. 


LOWRY’S TABLE ATLAS. With a Copious 

Index. 100 coloured Maps, large 4to., half-bound, 1-“* 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of the ‘TunioJ 
Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Clas-ses in Setoo • 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK, l^rofessor of History, and or 
English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfa.st. bmai 
8VO., cloth. 3s. 6cZ. 


the ENGLISH OP SHAKESPEARE; Hjus- 

trated in a Philological Commentary on his 
“ Juiius Csesar.” By GEORGE LILLIE ' 

Professor of History and of English IJteratur 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING.CROSS. 
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COMMITTEE OF COUTTCIIi O'N EDUCATION*. 


KBITS 


(Depaktment of Science and Art.) 

The system by which State assistance is granted in the promotion of 
Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of the 
Privy Council, of which, at the present time, Lord Granville is the 
President, and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., the Vice-President. 

The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
Education of the poor, while the functions of the Secondary Division, 
represented by the Department of Science and Art, are to aid in the dif¬ 
fusion, among all classes of the community, of those principles of Science 
and Art which are calculated to advance the industrial interests of the 
country. 

The" history of this Department is briefly as follows:— 

Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
unrecognized in this 

country. For the first V/ 

time, in 1838, a suflS- 
ciently strong movement 
was made to induce the 
Government to take the 
subject into serious con¬ 
sideration ; and in that 
year a School of Design 
was established, under 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, 

President of the Board 
of Trade at Somerset 
House, having for its 
object the training of 
designers, who should 
improve the patterns 
and designs for manufac¬ 
tures. Notwithstanding 
the eflforts that were 
made by successive 
Councils and Com¬ 
mittees appointed under 
the Board of Trade, the 
progress was slow; and, 
in the course of twelve 
years, not more than 21 
branch schools, chiefly 
subsidized by the State, 
had been established in 
the provinces. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
was afibrded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
those of foreign countries. The result showed that, although English 
productions were fully equal to those sent over to compete with them, as 
regarded workmanship and material, the public felt that much for the 
improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

The Exhibition taught that art is the parent of design, and that design 
is the essence of successful manufactures ; and the lesson was not thrown 
away. The.result was an extension of the School of Design into the 
present Department of Science and Art, under the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education ; self-supporting instead of subsidized schools were 
stimulated into being, and the education in Art of the whole people, and 
not a class merely, became the object of the new department. A nucleus 
of a permanent Museum of Works of Art was formed and deposited at 
Marlborough House, and now forms part of the various collections exhi¬ 
bited at South Kensington. 


The special objects for which this Department of the Government is 
now organized are:—1. To train male and female teachers to give in¬ 
struction in Art, to certify them when qualified, and to make them annual 
fixed payments, varying according to their acquirements. 2. To aid and 
assist Committees in the provinces desirous of establishing Schools of 
Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examinations, and to award 
medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 4. To collect 
together works of art, pictures, &c., in the Central Museum, and books 
and engravings in the Central Library. 5. To circulate among the 
Schools of Art objects from the Museum, and books and engravings from 
the Library. 

The new buildings at South Kensington embrace:—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses, and the Normal Central School of Art, 3. The Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 

business connected with 
the Department. 

2. TheTrainingSchool 
has for its special object 
the education of Art- 
teachers, male and fe¬ 
male, but it also aids 
in supplying certificated 
Art-masters or mistresses 
to teach drawing to 
schools in connection 
with the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The course of studies 
embraces, besides all the 
ordinary branches of Art- 
education, instruction in 
various direct applica¬ 
tions of Art-power to 
mechanical and manu¬ 
facturing industry. It 
comprehends the fol¬ 
lowing subjects:—Free¬ 
hand, architectural, and 
mechanical drawing; 
practical geometry and 
perspective; painting in 
oil, tempera, and water¬ 
colours ; modelling, 
moulding, and casting. 
These classes include 
architectural and other ornaments, flow^ers, landscape, objects of still-life, 
&c., the figure from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy 
as applicable to Art; and some technical studies, such as enamel painting, 
and drawing and engraving on w ood. 

In order to stimulate students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select 
students best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for 
free admission takes place twice in the year, at the commencement of 
each session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as w'ell as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes are arranged in order to qualify school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary draw ing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
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number sixty-five, and have been established in various parts of t e 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 31,455, at an average 
expense of 16s. per head. This result shows the success that has 
attended the present management; as no more than five years betore, 
when the Department was established, the number of studen^ts tai^ht m 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense oi £3. 2s. 4a. 
per head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the schools , 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 
corresponds w ith the course sanctioned. 

3. The present buildings at South Kensington must be considered as 
only provisional, until a suitable permanent structure has been provided. 
The offices w'ere erected by the Board of Works, the wooden schools 
removed from Marlborough Plouse, and the old brick houses formerly 
inhabited by Mr. Justice Cresswell and Lord Talbot adapted to school 
purposes. The brick gallery was erected purposely by the Department 
to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift of pictures and drawings, while the 
iron building was constructed under the direction of the Commissioner 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and not passed over to the Department until 
after it had been completed. The Library consists at present of upwards 
of 5,000 volumes and 100 portfolios of prints, drawings, &c., relating to 
ornamental manufactures and decorative art. It is emphatically a special 
Library, the object of which is to aid in every way the development of 
taste as applied to industrial Art. 

The description of the contents of the Museum of Ornamental Art 
and the British Gallery of Fine Art will be found elsewhere. 

The walls of each de'partm^rd of the Museum are fainted a different 
colour, which alone will serve as a guide to the visitor, A Plan 
suspended opposite the entrance, and coloured in accordance luith 
these divisions, may he consulted with advantage before the inspec¬ 
tion of the Building is proceeded with. 


is intended henceforth to include other categories of works of art, not as 


vet represented in our national collections. 

. u. _X ^rsiir n small proportion of the collection of 


THE MUSEUM OP ORWAMEKTAL ART. 


The Museum of Ornamental Art wus founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House was appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. 

Being enriched by daily acquisitions, the Museum remained open to 
the public at Marlborough House until February last, when it was 
closed for removal to the present building. The specimens had by that 
time accumulated to such an extent as entirely to outgrow the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects 
were, in consequence, unavoidably withheld from exhibition : this w^as 
more particularly the case with the important section of casts of archi¬ 
tectural ornament, at least three-fourths of the specimens being of 
necessity stowed away in the basement story of the building. While 
the Museum remained at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to 
private collectors, w'ere received for exhibition to the public in addition 
to the permanent national collections, the Queen having been the 
most frequent and the largest contributor. Loans of fine w'orks of art will 
also be admitted in the new Museum. The collection is intended for 
the instruction of the public in decorative or ornamental art; and, with 
this object in view, the follow'ing classification has been provisionally 
adopted:— 

Division 1.—Sculpture, including— 

Carvings, &c. in Marble, Alabaster. Stone, Wood, Ivory, and other Mate¬ 
rials.—Art-bronzes.—Terra-cottas and Models in AVax, Plaster, &c. 

Division 2.—Painting. 

Wall-decoration. — Paper-hangings. — Illuminations. — Printing. — De¬ 
signs, &c. 

Division 3.—Glyptic and Numismatic Art. 

Cameos and Intaglios in Hard Stones and in Shell.—Medals, Seals, Sec. 

Division 4.—Mosaics. 

Mosaics of Calcareous Stones.— Pietra dura ■work.—Glass Mosaics.— Mar- 
queterie .— Intarsialura .— Parquetage. — Buhl and Pique work.— Straw Mo¬ 
saic, &c. 

Division 5.—Furniture and General Uphoi^tery. 

Division 6.—Basket-work. 

Division 7.—Leather-work. 

Stamped work.—Bookbinding. 

Division 8.—Japanned or Lacquered Work. 

Division 9.—Glass Painting. 

Division 10.—Glass Manufactures. 

Division 11.—Enamels. 

Division 12.—Pottery. 

Division 13.—Works in Metal. 

Wrought, Cast, and Stamped works in general.—Chasing, Engraving, 
Etching, &c.—Instruments and Utensils.—Locksmiths’ works.—Goldsmiths* 
works.— JDamaxquirierie or Inlaying.— Niello work. 

Division 14.—Arms, Armour, and Accoutrements. 

Division 15.—Watch and Clock Work. 


At the present time only a ' * j c i nnn i • x 

original specimens, which now numbei| upwards of 4 000 objects, can 
be exhibited. The reasons for this deficiency are, that a selection con- 
sistino* of 1 000 specimens, including the entire acquisitions from th# 
Cal collection. Ls been sent to the Manchester Art-treasures Ex¬ 
hibition; that a further instalment of several hundred objects in ever, 
class ha^, for the last three years, been circulated for exhibition in the 
various provincial towns in which schools of art are established ;• and that 
lastly, it has been decided to await the completion of the new fire-proof 
rooms behind the present building, and under the Sheepshanks Gallery, | 
in order to avoid the risk of exposing many rare and valuable objecte m 
the iron building. The collection of original specimens now exhibited, 
consists, therefore, mainly of the bulkier objects of furniture, &c. &c., 
and of works of modern origin, purchased from the Pans Exhibition of 
1855 which, from want of space at Marlborough House, have not yet 
been’seen by the public. But, on the other hand, the extensive series 
of reproductions, consisting of plaster-casts, electrotype copies, coloured 
drawings, engravings, &c., not hitherto exhibited, are now classified and 

The*^ west corridor is mainly occupied by the latter cliiM of works; 
and with these the brief description of the various collections her* 
proposed to be given will be commenced, the specimens being 
amono- the first objects seen by the visitor on entering the building— 
beginning with the collection illustrative of architectural ornament, 
which consists of a series of many hundred plaster casts, moulded horn 
details of ancient edifices, or from fragments preserved in museums. 
The first, second, and third bays or courts, formed by projecting screens, 
contain examples in the antique Greek and Roman styles, and a number 
of models, being accurate restorations to a scale, of celebrated buildings, 
accompany them. On the pedestals of the latter are hung photographs, 
which represent these buildings in their actual state of ruin and dilapi¬ 
dation. These models were made for Mr. Nash, the architect, and have 
been removed from Hampton Court by permission of the Office of 
Works. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style of Italy, 
France, Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays. 

On the screens on the right hand, opposite the casts, and corresponding 
as to date, style, &c., arc hung drawings, engravings, and photographs, 
illustrative of architecture and ornament. 

The collection of architectural casts is contained in the gallery above 
this corridor; the extensive series of Medimval specimens, belonging tq 
the Architectural Museum, are described herealter. 

The renaissance casts are accompanied, on the wall opposite to them, 
by elaborate coloured drawings, illustrating painted mural decoratmu, 
chiefly from fresco paintings of the Italian cinque-cento period, ihe 
greater number represent ceilings and w'all compartments of various 
churches and palaces in Italy, executed from the original frescos; and as 
a continuation of this series, in the Central Hall (North), will be found 
a series of copies, in distemper, ol the pilasters and ceiling compartments 
of the loggia of Raffaelle in the Vatican. These last copies are of the 
full size of the originals, and are especially valuable from the fact, that 
the originals are in a very dilapidated condition, and are rapidly becom¬ 
ing invisible: they were copied on the spot by Italian artists. Two 
original designs, draw’n in bistre by Giovanni da Udine one of which is 
beheved also to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the historical 
lunette subjects, by the hand of Raffaelle himself—are hung near the 
pilasters; and also two of the original cartoons for portions of the 
pendent wreaths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora¬ 
tions, likewise by Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks of 
having actually served for the transference of the design to the 
“ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the wall. Coloured engravings by 
Raffaelle Morghen and Volpato, and a photograph showing the position 
of the loggia on the external elevation of the Vatican, complete tlie illus¬ 
trations of this celebrated work. 

The upper (northern) end of the west corridor also contains series of 
original ancient engravings, illustrative of architecture, pure ornament, de¬ 
signs for manufactures, &c. chiefly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Next succeeds a small collection illustrative of the history of wood 
engraving, the greater number of the specimens being the gift of John 
Thompson, Esq., superintendent of the female class for vvood engraving in 
the schools of the department; and this collection is mainly intended as 
a compliment to the class in question. In the corridor also is placed 
a series of glazed cases, containing reproductions, chiefly by means of the 
electro-deposit process, of original works of art in the section of gold¬ 
smiths’ work, decorative arms, &c., part being from objects preserved i» 
this Museum, and part from the collections of the Louvre, the Musec 
de Cluny, and the Musde d’Artillerie, in Paris; these copies having 
been obtained by permission of the French Government. Here there 
also will be found a series of coloured photographs, representing some 
of the most important works of art in the Louvre, and other French col¬ 
lections, such as Limoges enamels, crystal gold-mounted cups, and vases, 
ivories, &c.t 

The series of original objects now exhibited, as wc have said, is for the 


Division 16.— Jewellery. 

Personal Ornaments.—Objects in precious materials. 

Division 17.—Textile Fabrics. 

Costumes and Garment Tissues.—Lace.—Embroidery.—Carpets.—Hang¬ 
ings.—Woven Fabrics in Grass, Straw, &c. 

This classification will, however, undergo revision, and the Museum 


* During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited fo* 
periods varying from four to six weeks in fourteen towns, and the entirfi 
number of visitors has been about 110,000. 

t Copies of photographs, and of all reproductions, both in metal, plaster 
&c., may be obtained from the several persons by w’hom they have been 
duced, at prices regulated by the Department, and subject to the publisher 
rules. 
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present of limited extent. Two central stands or tables are placed in 
this part of the corridor; on one of them is arranged a collection of works 
of art-manufacture, chiefly porcelain, from the Royal Manufactory of 
Sevres, purchased from the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855 ; and the 
corresponding platform contains similar specimens of English origin, also 
in great part purchased on the same occasion: the products of the manu¬ 
factory of Messrs. Minton and Co., especially the revivals of the Italian 
majolica ware by that firm, are here the most notable objects. A large 
jardiniere or flower-stand for a conservatory, should be remarked as one 
of the most important specimens of the ceramic art ever produced in this 
country. The windows at the end of the corridor are filled with speci¬ 
mens of ancient and modern painted glass; this collection, comprising 
many specimens of great rarity and beauty, especially a large window, in 
three divisions, of the 15th century, said to have been originally brought 
from Winchester College. The original specimens are accompanied by 
a collection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of painted glass, 
amongst which should be specially noticed a series of drawings or cartoons 
for heraldic window-glass, executed by ancient artists of the school of 
Basle : these are chiefly of the 16th century. 

The Central Hall (North) is entirely occupied by the larger objects 
formerly exhibited at Marlborough House, chiefly in the class of furniture. 
The copies from the frescos of the loggia of Raflaelle, hung round the 
walls, have been already alluded to: these ought more properly to have 
followed in sequence with the rest of the specimens illustrative of mural 
decoration placed in the corridor; but the height of the pilasters would 
not allow' of their being so placed. For the same reason the colossal 
statue of David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been unavoidably 
placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work was recently 
moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government; and this cast (a 
present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will, for the first time, enable 
those who have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 
the most notable w'ork in sculpture of the great Florentine artist. At 
the base of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in wax and clay by the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
thoughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated works : among 
them a small model in wax, about four inches high, is believed to be the 
first thought for the statue which towers above it. These models were 
purchased by Government three years ago, and have been already exhi¬ 
bited at Marlborough House. 

, Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, w'alnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured w'oods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16th century; coffers of mediaeval date, 15th century ; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento w'ork. 
A series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and two large altar-pieces, the one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16 th century); the other is carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
(brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent): the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias¬ 
tical art. And the visitor will notice several elaborate specimens of 
wrought-iron work on a large scale, window gratings, portions of screens, 
gates, &c.; and also the bronze globe clock, in the centre of the hall, 
which is the largest and most effective specimen of a very numerous series 
of decorative clocks, timepieces, watches, &c., not yet exhibited. 

At the upper part of the east corridor, a division or court is appro¬ 
priated to specimens of ornamental art manufactures in various categories, 

!—especially rich Indian tissues—Chinese, and Japanese porcelain and 
lacquered work, decorative arms, bronzes, objects in marqueterie, 
damascene work, &c. The original specimens are accompanied by a 
series of coloured drawings, illustrative of oriental art generally. 

It is intended that every specimen should, as soon as possible, be ac¬ 
companied by a descriptive label, containing the name, date, and all other 
details of the object judged necessary. The rapidity with which the 
collection has been arranged has not admitted of this being yet carried out. 


The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the Iron 
Building, originated with the Society of Arts, which organized an Exhi¬ 
bition of Apparatus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hall, in 1854. 
Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 volumes of books 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few models, and some educational ap¬ 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came from 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education of 
New York. These donations were subsequently offered by the Society 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among the, con¬ 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
itrictly observed, with especial view to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions arejprmci pally School Buildings and Fittings, General Education, 
Drawing and the Fine Arts, Mtisic, Household Economy, Geography and 
I Astronomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus 
[for Teaching the Deaf and Dumb, Idiots, &c., and Physical Training. 

I The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
I as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
■ one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowledge in its several branches—with the 
prices of the specimens, and where they can be obtained—enabling them 
to compare one specimen with another, and to select that which may best 
suit their requirements. It has also been an object, in labelling the speci¬ 


mens, to do so in such a manner as will convey as large an amount of 
information as possible, appealing, in some measure, like diagrams in 
lectures, through the eye to the understanding. 

Entering from the Museum of Patents, or the south end of the build¬ 
ing, the first division is the Mechanical, including hydraulics, pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, &c., occupying the end wall, the right hand recess, and the 
glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis (mechanical 
powers, &c.), Messre. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models and appara¬ 
tus), Griffin (whose specimens extend to the physical and chemical divi¬ 
sions), and Elliot (hydrostatics and pneumatics). There is also a large 
collection of French apparatus, the property of the Department. In thii 
class, an excellent sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of 
Greenwich, deserves notice, as well as Newton’s productions; and Home 
and Thornethwaite’s may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. 
The two next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain physical 
and chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, Horne 
and Thornethwaite, Elliot, and Griffin. The first exhibits microscopes 
in the recess, and the second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity, in the glass case. In the next recess, 
geography and astronomy, is a large collection of maps and astronomical 
diagrams, some globes, and some orreries by Newton. In the nave, 
opposite, stands the Astronomer Royal’s model of the Greenwich transit 
circle, to w'hich we shall return presently. 

In the Botanical Division, Prof. Henslow contributes a valuable collec¬ 
tion of botanical specimens, a case illustrative of the physiology of fruits 
(exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of botanical diagrams prepared for 
the Department of Science and Art. The Entomological Society con¬ 
tributes a collection of entomological specimens adapted for instruction; 
Prof. Tennant a similar collection, illustrative of mineralogy and geology; 
Mr. Sop with, geological models; and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models 
of extinct animals. The last recess on this side, together with the end 
wall and the two opposite recesses, is devoted to drawing and the fine 
arts. In this the Department is the principal contributor, exhibiting the 
casts and examples used in the art-schools, and the drawing-copies sup¬ 
plied at a reduced cost to public schools. There also are some copies of 
statues, reduced by machinery: they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, 
Jason, and the Wrestlers, from the Greek originals; and one of Michael 
Angelo’s Slaves, designed for the monument of Pope Julius H. They 
are from Sauvage of Paris. 

Proceeding down the left-hand side of the Museum, beyond the Art- 
division, the visitor reaches the recesses, containing objects of Household 
Economy (illustrated more fully by Mr. Twining, in the East Gallery), 
apparatus for teaching music, and that for the deaf and dumb, &c.; and, 
opposite, in glass cases, examples of object-lessons sent by the Home 
and Colonial, the School, and the British and Foreign, Societies, and by 
Meyer, and specimens of instructive toys, among which the kinder-garten 
may be especially mentioned. The upright case containing the latter, 
with two others placed near it, are curious, as being constructed from 
designs by Prof. Semper to illustrate all the leading varieties of the 
ornamental woods of Australia. 

The next recess contains the miscellaneous collection brought together 
under the head of General Education, in which a great proportion of 
the Library is placed, and beyond, in the last recess and the space in 
front of it, are placed the models and examples of school-buildings and 
fittings, including patterns of the fittings sanctioned by the Committee 
of Council, and a model (the most complete in the collection) of Lord 
Granville’s schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. 

The Educational Library numbers already about 5,000 volumes, which 
are distributed, in their several recesses, under the classified divisions. 
It contains the series of works published by the English book-trade, 
contributions from various schools and educational writers, and sets of 
w'orks selected by continental nations for their governmental schools. 
Of these about 400 volumes are from France, about the same number 
from Germany, about half as many from Denmark and Holland, a few 
from Malta, about 100 published by the Egyptian government, and 
presented by it to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and a 
considerable number from the New York Board of Education. 

In a collection intended to embrace so large a subject many will 
think some of its contents out of place. But this, on the contrary, 
illustrates not only the importance of national instruction, but its great 
range. The Astronomer Royal’s great model of the Transit Instrument 
at Greenwich, which was constructed under his superintendence for the 
Government, and exhibited in Paris in 1855, may well illustrate the 
extent of the science of astronomy, as contrasted with the elementary 
series exhibited under the division of Astronomy. Mr. Airy has kindly 
WTitten the following account of the uses of the instrument, the finest in 
the world, for the information of visitors to this Museum :— 

The transit circle is one of those instruments which Is intended, not for 
gazing at the heavenly bodies, but for determining the apparent places of 
the sun, the moon, planets, comets, and moveable bodies generally, as well 
as the places of stars hitherto unregistered, among the principal fixed stars. 

Its use will be best understood by considering what must be done with 
a common celestial globe to effect the same purpose. Suppose that the 
globe is “ rectified in the usual way, and suppose that any small star, 
whose position we desire to settle, is brought to the brazen meridian. By 
means of the figures upon the brazen meridian we see what is the “ angular 
distance of the star from the celestial north pole,” or what is the “ angular 
distance of the star from the celestial equator” (called “ declination”), or 
what is the “ angular elevation of the star above the south horizon, when 
the star is passing the meridian.” These, though they are different 
measures, all amount to the same thing, and any one of them will answer 
that part of our purpose. But they are not suificient to settle the place of 
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the star, because they will apply equally well to all the stars which lie in 
that circle round the globe which passes under the same point of the brazen 
meridian when the globe is turned round. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to have means of determining in what part of that circU the star lies. This 
is done by the following process:— 

The whole frame of the heavens appears to turn round us in twenty-four 
sidereal hours. Suppose that we turn the celestial globe in the same 
manner, and suppose that we note the time by a clock (showing sidereal 
time) when a principal fixed star passes under the brazen meridian, and 
that we also note the time when the small star in question passes under the 
brazen meridian, and suppose that we find that the small star passes later 
by one hour than the principal star; then we know that the globe must 
have been turned one twenty-fourth part of its whole revolution between 
the passage of the principal star and the passage of the small star in 
question. (And so we should have different proportions of a whole revolu¬ 
tion, according to the different intervals between the times of passage of 
the two stars.) Then, to instruct another person to lay down the place of 
that star upon another globe, we should say, “ Bring the principal star to 
the brazen meridian, then turn the globe one twenty-fourth round, then 
take that point of the brazen meridian whose angular distance from the 
celestial north pole is a certain number of degrees; under that point is the 
place of the star in question.” 

Now the movement of the telescope of the transit circle corresponds 
exactly to the brazen meridian. The tube of the telescope is very strong, 
and very firmly connected with its axis; and the pivots of this axis turn 
in solid bearings within two massive stone piers; and therefore the 
telescope cannot be turned in all directions, but can be turned round its 
axis; and, as the axis is made truly horizontal, and placed truly East-and- 
West, the success of the telescope corresponds exactly with the line of the 
brazen meridian of the globe. So that, if an observer applies his eye to 
the eye-end of the telescope, and turns it to different positions, he can see 
the different stars which lie at one time under the length of the brazen 
meridian of the globe. 

The instrument must be used in conjunction with a clock, exactly in the 
same way which has been described for the globe. The observer must 
apply his eye to the eye-end of the telescope, and must note the clock-time 
when a principal star passes; and must in a similar manner note the clock¬ 
time when the small star (or moon, or planet, or whatever it may be) passes; 
and the difference between these times tells how much the heavens have 
revolved between their two passages of the meridian. There are various 
contrivances of wires visible in the inside of the telescope, which tend 
greatly to increase the accuracy of the determination, but which it is 
difficult to explain, except to a person who has had some practice in obser¬ 
vation. 

Still, to complete the resemblance of the two methods, it is necessary to 
show how the instrument can give the same measure of degrees of “ angular 
distance from the north pole.” The circle which answers this purpose in 
the transit circle is not fixed (as the brazen meridian), but is attached to 
the telescope, and turns with it; and its graduations are viewed through 
holes which are pierced through one of the stone piers. In this manner it 
gives exactly the same information as to the angular distance of the star 
from the celestial north pole [or rather of the angular distance of the 
position of the telescope when pointed at the star, from the position when 
it points to the celestial pole ; which amounts to the same thing] which is 
given by the brazen meridian of the globe. There are various contrivances 
of microscopes, wires moved by screws (called micrometers), troughs of 
quicksilver, &c., whose utility cannot well be explained in a popular 
account. 

There are likewise two telescopes on detached piers, called “ collinators,” 
of which the use cannot well be explained here But all these are described 
in the detailed account which is fixed to the pier. 

The principles of observation explained above have long been known to 
astronomers, and have been employed for many years in the fundamental 
observations of most observatories. The chief merit of the Greenwich 
transit circle is, that it is able to carry an object-glass of larger diameter 
than has hitherto been mounted in meridianal instruments, and that it gives 
great facility for examination of its defects and its errors of position. In 
its optical power, its accuracy, and its convenience for observation, it has 
no equal in Europe. 


which the piston is raised by the action of steam, ^nd then on a vacuum 
being produced beneath, by the condensation of the steam, it is forced 
down again by the pressure of the atmosphere. Before that time, 
numerous projects had been proposed and a few abortive attempts had 
been made to propel vessels of steam power, commencing with an experi¬ 
ment said to have been made in the year 1543; but the whole of the 
projects and experiments previously to the application of this engine had 
proved valueless for any practical use. The result of the experiments with 
this engine and with a larger one subsequently made on the same plan, 
demonstrated to Symington that a more simple arrangement of the parts 
forming a steam-engine was required before steam pow er could be applied 
practically to navigation; and in 1801 Symington being employed by 
Lord Dundas to construct a steam-boat, availed himself of the great 
improvements recently made in the steam-engine by Watt and others, 
and constructed an improved engine in combination with a boat and 
paddle-wheel, on the plan which is now generally adopted. This boat, 
called the “ Charlotte Dundas,” was the first practical steam-boat. 

It is curious to compare this engine w ith the paddle-wheel engines of 
the “ Great Eastern,” of which a beautiful model, No. 1*2, is exhibited. 
The illustrations of steam navigation embrace also a model of a vessel 
fitted with a screw-propeller, by T. P. Smith (No. 44), the practical 
inventor of the screw; a very early screw-propeller (No. 43) ; a pair of 
direct-action marine engines (No. 39); four varying-pitch screws by 
Mr. Bennett Woodcroft (Nos. 36, 37, 38, and 39) ; an increasing-pitcli 
screw by the same, and some half-dozen models of engines by Bodmer. 

Among the miscellaneous models, we may particularize an excellent 
model of a conical fiour-mill, exhibited by lI.R.H. Prince Albert 
(No. 19); a good model of a machine for forging, drawing, &c., 
spindles, rollers, &c. (No. 29); and a very interesting one of a paper- 
making machine, from the pulp vats to the reels on w hich the finished 
paper is rolled. 

Each model is labelled with a short account of its construction and 
patentee; and portraits of eminent engineers and mechanists, principally 
patentees, are hung on the walls. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OP PATENTS’ MUSEUM. 


This Museum, the southernmost in the ground floor of the Iron Building, 
consists of a selection from the models in the possession of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Patents, with the addition of others from various contributors, 
ranging from the year 1787 to the present day, and a complete set of 
their publications, consisting of several hundred volumes of specimens and 
drawings of specifications of patents from 1617 to the most recent filed 
under the new law. 

The aim of the Commissioners in forming this Museum has been, in 
the first place, to exhibit and illustrate the progress of inventions, such 
as that of the steam-engine, which may be available for the use of the 
mechanician and for the instruction of the public; and in the second, to 
open a library of all the specifications of patents since the first entered in 
1617, which as being commodiously situate, and well illustrated by the 
models exhibited, may leave all w ho desire information on this important 
subject nothing to desire. 

The illustrations of the progress of the steam-engine, already adverted 
to, are the most complete, as they are the most important of the inven¬ 
tions here illustrated. In the centre of the open part of the collection, 
stands Symington’s engine, constructed in 1788. In that year, the 
engine, mounted in a frame, was placed upon the deck of a double 
pleasure boat, 25 feet long and 7 feet broad, and connected with two 
paddle-wheels, one forward and the other abaft the engine, in the space 
betw'een the two hulls of the double boat, propelled the vessel along 
Dalswinton Lake at the rate of 5 miles an hour. It is of the class known 
in the early history of steam machinery as the “ atmospheric engine,” in 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

The Architectural Museum was founded in the year 1851, in Cannon 
Row, Westminster, as the nucleus of a National Museum of Archi¬ 
tectural Science and Art. 

The whole of the Collection was removed to the South Kensingtor 
Museum in March and April, 1857, where it now occupies the Wes 
Gallery of the Iron Building. 

The objects of the Museum are to afford to the Public, Artists, Archi 
tects, and Artist-workmen the means of referring to and studying th 
Architectural Art of all Countries and Times. Its direct object is to in: 
prove and perfect the art workmanship of the present time. 

To effect this, a large and increasing collection of casts and specimen 
has been already formed from the finest ancient examples, English an 
foreign, of complete architectural works, arranged, as far as possible, in th 
order of their date ; and of details, comprehending Figures, Animals, an 
Foliage; Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, Roof OrnamentJ 
Rubbings of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Impressions from Seals 
and of all other objects of Fine Art connected with Architecture. Th 
whole range of Gothic Art from those countries where it has been jirac 
tised is more or less represented by casts and specimens. Arrangement 
are also now being made for the complete classification in the ne^ 
Museum, in the order of their countries and dates, of the casts and Sped 
mens of the architectures of the Oriental, Classical, and other styles, c 
which there are now a number of fine examples in the Museum. A col 
lection of casts from Natural Foliage &c. is in course of formation, t 
afford opportunities for the study of the ornamental art of past ages sid 
by side with Nature. To casts and specimens are added, as opportunity 
offer. Photographs, Drawings, and Engravings of Architectural Works 
the photograph or engraving giving a view of the whole structure, th 
casts giving the detail. To these have been added Models of Buildingi 
The various collections now number upwards of 7000 specimens. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered during the Sessions, in th 
Galleries of the Museum, and in the Lecture-room attached. Architect 
and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the delivery of Lectures, especial! 
to Artist-workmen. 

Prizes for the most meritorious specimens of Stone and Wood Carving 
Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., arc annually offered with th 
view to encourage and individualize the Artist-workmen of the day. 

As a means of extending the usefulness of the Institution, Ilonorar 
Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more important towns in th 
kingdom. 

Before detailing the principal objects in the Gallery, it may be useful 1 
give the eras of English and French Gothic. 

English Romanesque 


Early English Gothic , 
Middle English Gothic 
Late English Gothic 


1066 

1189 

1272 

1377 


to 


1189 

1272 

1377 

1546 


French Romanesque . , 

French Transition . , , 

Early French Gothic 
Middle, or Secondary, French Gothic 
Late French Gothic, or Flamboyant 
The specimens are described in the following Synopsis in the order 
which they are seen by a visitor entering the Gallery by the south-we 
staircase, walking down the centre avenue of the Museum, and then r 


circa 950 to c. 1050 
. 1050 1150 

1150 1250 

1250 1400 

1400 1550 
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taming to the head of the stairs, and going round the side-avenues from 

left to right. « , 

The Egyptian, Greek, and Eoman examples of Architecture, pe for the 
present arranged in the room at the foot of the staircase leading to the 
gallery of Gothic Architecture, and consist chiefly of examples from the 
Parthenon, and Temple of Jupiter Tonans, Rome. 

Staircase. 

Foot of South- West Staircase, 

Three Statues of Royal Saints, from Westminster Hall. 

Head of Staircase. 

1 Window, from a Church in York. 

To the right of Staircase, 

2 Doorway, from Barfreston Church, Kent. 

Gallery, 

Centre Avenue, 

3 Font, from Winchester Cathedral. 

Font, from East Meon Church. 

Screens (A A), 

4, 4 The Lower Portions of the North-east Doorway of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Paris. 

6 Three Panels from the “ Sepulchre,” Lincoln Cathedral. 

6 Fragment of a Column in Purbeck Marble, from the Chapter House, 

Salisbury. 

7 Effigy of King Edward III., from Westminster Abbey. 

8 Column from the South Transept, Westminster Abbey. 

9 Fiffigy of King Henry 111., from Westminster Abbey. 

10 A Fragment of a Font. 

Screen (B). 

11 A Bay from the Sanctuary of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 

12, 12 On either side, two Figures of Apostles, from the Sainte Chapelle, 
Paris, and details from the same Chapel. 

13 Effigy of Queen Eleanor, from Westminster Abbey. 

The Glass Case contains Casts from Stone, Wood, Metal-work, Ivory, 
&c., not yet arranged. 

Table (A), 

On this Table are Models of Windsor Castle, and the Castle of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, exhibited by Her Majesty. 

Screen (C). 

14 Two Canopies, from the Stalls of St. Mary’s Church, Lancaster, ori¬ 

ginally in a Church in France. 

15 A Bay from the High Altar Screen, Winchester Cathedral. 

16 A Figure of the Virgin, from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 

17 A Series of four Bosses, from the Church of St. Mary’s, Lancaster. 

18 The Effigies of King Richard the Second and his Queen, from West¬ 

minster Abbey. 

19 The Effigies on an Altar Tomb, of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, his Son, 

and Wife. 

20 Monumental Slab from Bredon Church. 

Screen (D). 

Three Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, with portions of the Architrave, &c. 

On this Screen, also, are a series of Casts from Natural Leaves. 

The smaller Panels are the Competition Panels, by Lorenzo Ghiberti nd 
Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, for the Gates of the Baptistery, and— 

Four Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Andrea 
Pisano, representing the Life of John the Baptist. 

21 Panel representing the Creation of Adam and Eve—the Eating of the 

Forbidden Fruit—and the Expulsion from Paradise. 

22 Panel representing the Visitation of the Three Angels to Abraham in 

the Valley of Mamre—the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

23 Panel representing Noah leaving the Ark with his Family Offering a 

Sacrifice— Planting the Vine—his Drunkenness—his Cursing Ham— 
and Blessing Shem and Japhet. 

The above are 3 of the 10 panels in bronze of the third door in the 
Baptistery at Florence, executed by Lorenzo Ghiberti, which took the place 
of the first by Andrea Pisano at the principal or central entrance, that by 
Pisano being moved to a side entrance. A cast of these gates entire is placed 
at the north end of the building beyond the Sculpture Gallery. 

24 Panel from the Architrave round the Doorway. 

The architrave, also in bronze, is enriched with festoons of fruit and flowers 
with birds and animals. According to the ancient register of expenditure, 
this door was commenced in the year 1424, and completed on the 11th of 
February, 1456. 

25 Panel representing the Birth of John the Baptist. 

26 Panel representing the Burial of John the Baptist. 

27 Panel representing an Emblematical Figure of Faith. 

28 Panel representing an Emblematical Figure of Hope. 

These four bas-reliefs are from the south door of the Baptistery of Florence, 
oast in bronze (according to the inscription on the door) by Andrea Pisano, 
from a design by Giotto, in the year 1330. This door was completed in 8 years; 
it was originally placed in the central doorway of the church and there re¬ 
mained, until Lorenzo Ghiberti executed that which is nowin its place. 

29 The Competition Panel by Lorenzo Ghiberti, for the New Testament 

Gates of the Baptistery at Florence. 

30 The Competition Panel by Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, for the same 

Gates. 

The number of competitors for this w’ork was seven, three Florentines and 
four Tuscans. Each artist received a sum of money, and it was commanded 
that within a year each should produce a story in bronze, as a^ specimen of 
his powers, all to be of the same size. The candidates for this work were 
Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, Donato, and Lorenzo di Bartoluccio, wffio were 
Florentines, with Jacopo della Quercia of Siena; Niccolo d’Azezzo, his 
disciple; Francesco di Valdambrina, and Simone da Colle. Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
whose work was unanimously pronounced the best, at that time was scarcely 
twenty years old. He was born in the year 1381, and died in 1455. 

Screen (E). 

31 In front of this Screen is the Statue of Moses by Michael Angelo. 

Screen (^F).—East Side of Room, 

Four Panels from the Gates of the Baptistery, Florence, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. 

32 Panel representing the Betrayal of Christ. 

33 Panel representing the Crucifixion with the Virgin Mary and St. John 

the Evangelist at the Foot of the Cross. 

34 Panel representing St. Mark writing his Gospel. 


35 Panel 

Head from the Framework of the Door. 

The number of stories on these doors is twenty, and the arrangement is 
similar to that adapted by Andrea Pisano in the construction of the first door 
in 1330, designed by Giotto; the subjects are taken from the New Testament, 
and thus the name New Testament Gates, by M’hich they are distinguished 
from those previously executed by Pisano, and those subsequently by Ghiberti 
himself. Beneath these stories, in eight similar compartments, are figures of 
the four Evangelists with the four Doctors of the church. The framework 
enclosing each picture is enriched with foliage, and on each angle is a 
male or female head in full relief, purporting to represent the Prophets and 
Sybils. 

On this Screen are a series of modern carvings on stone, the results of 
Prizes annually offered by the Committee of the Architectural Museum to 
Artist-workmen. 

On this Screen are also a series of Casta from Natural Leaves. 

36 A portion of the Effigy of a Bishop from the Cathedral, Gloucester. 
36aColumn from St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 

37 Font from Patrickton Church, Yorkshire. 

38, 39 Part of the Effigy of King Edward the Second, Gloucester Cathe¬ 
dral, and the Canopy from a Monument. 

Screen (G). 

40 Finial from Bolton Abbey. 

41 Canopy from the Monument of Bishop Acquabianca, Hereford Ca¬ 

thedral. 

42 Canopy from the High Altar Screen, St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 

43 Statue of King Edward 1., from the South Porch, Lincoln Cathedral. 

44, 44 Two Canopies and Pedestals from places not known, and some other 
details. 

Table (B). 

A Series of Models of Cathedrals, Churches, Fonts, &c. 

Table (C.) 

A Series of the Royal Seals of England, from William I. to William IV., 
and a Series of Seals from Cathedrals, Monasteries, &c.; also a Series 
of original Drawings by Owen Jones, of Gothic Ornament. 

45 The Effigy of King John. 

Screen (J7). 

Three Panels from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, representing— 

46 The Death of the Virgin. 

47 The Burial of the Virgin. 

48 The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

49, 49 Two Figures from the Chapter House, Westminster. 

50, 50 Two Figures from Chartres Cathedral. 

51 Foliage from Notre Dame, Paris. 

52 Effigy of Bishop Acquabianca, from Hereford Cathedral. 

53 Canopy from Notre Dame, Paris. 

54 Altar Tomb and Effigy from Chichester Cathedral. 

55 The Pier and Portion of the Arch from the Crypt, Ely Cathedral. 

56 Effigy of a Bishop, name unknown, from Hereford Cathedral. 

57 Head of Christ from Notre Dame, Paris. 

West Wall of Gallery, 

58 A Series of Panels from various places not known. (Elizabethan.) 

French Romanesque. 

59 A Series of Details from various Cathedrals and Churches in France. 

The Capitals on the Upper Shelf are from the Cloisters of the Abbey of 

Moisac, in the south of France. 

French Gothic. 

60 The Capitals on the Shelf are from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, 

and the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 

The Series of Details on the Wall arc from the Cathedrals of Notre 
Dame, Paris, of Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, Bourges, and the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, &c. 

61 On the opposite Wall are also a Series of Details from various Cathedrals 

and Churches in France, together with some from Germany. The 
Series of Panels are from Rouen Cathedral. The Series of Figures on 
the Upper Shelf are from the Shrine of St. Sebold, Nuremberg. 

ENGLISH-ROMANESQUE (OR NORMAN), AND THE 
TRANSITIONAL STYLE. 

Anglo-Romanesque, or Norman.— The general style of the 12th Century ; 
it lasted about 124 years, from c. 1066, William I., to c. 1189, Henry II.: 
viz., during the reigns of William I., 1066; William II., 1087 ; Henry I.,, 
1100; Stephen, 1135 ; Henry II., 1154 to 1189. The latter portion of the 
reign of king Henry II. and the reign of Richard I. formed the period of 
the Transition from the Norman, or Anglo-Romanesque, to the Early 
English Gothic, or First-Pointed. 

“ The Norman style is readily distinguished from the styles which succeeded 
to it by its general massive character, round-headed doors and windows, and 
low central square towers. The earlier specimens of Norman work are re¬ 
markably plain. In the chapel in the White Tower, the oldest part of the 
Tower of London and one of the earliest authenticated specimens of Norman 
work in this country, the arches are plain, square-edged, and entirely without 
ornament; most of the capitals are plain cushion capitals, but three of them 
are ornamented; one has the star moulding on the abacus, and a small cable 
moulding under it; the bases are well formed in imitation of Roman; the 
masonry is wide jointed, but the workmanship is not rude. At a later period, 
towards the middle of the 12th century, fine jointed masonry began to appear, 
and ornaments were more abundantly employed and generally executed with 
more skill; the doorways are generally very richly ornamented and of great 
depth, as at Iffley Church ; the windows are of similar character, but smaller, 
and not usually so rich in ornament, and these are very frequently altered or 
removed to make way for windows of a later style, while the original doorway 
is generally suffered to remain. Circular windows are sometimes used; the 
arches are generally semicircular, but in the later specimens obtusely pointed. 
In the later period of this style, or period of transition, which lasted through 
a part of the 12th century, and the earlier portion of the 13th, both round 
and pointed arches frequently occur in the same building; and it is observed 
by Mr. Rickman, that ‘ it appears as if the round and pointed arches were, 
for nearly a century, used indiscriminately, as was most consonant to the 
necessities of the work, or the builder’s ideas.’ The Norman steeple is almost 
invariably a massive tower, seldom more than a square in height above the 
roof of the Church, frequently ornamented by intersecting arches, and sup¬ 
ported by flat buttresses ; it is usually placed in the centre of the Church at 
the intersection of the transepts, when the plan is cruciform, and this ground 
plan is much the most frequent in Normandy. The west end of Norman 
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Churches is frequently richly ornamented with deeply-recessed arches to the 
doors and windows, with their appropriate mouldings, and the surface of the 
wall covered by shallow arcades, the arches of which sometimes intersect one 
another, so as to form perfect pointed arches. It is often convenient to dis¬ 
tinguish the styles by dates, in connection with the reigning sovereigns : thus 
the Norman style may be considered as terminating with the death of Henry II., 
in 1189, reckoning the reigns of Richard Coeur de Lion and John as the 
period of Transition, and commencing the Early English style with the reign 
of Henry HI., in 1216.”—i'Vo/w the Glossary. 

English-Romanesque. 

62 The Examples of the English-Romanesque are chiefly from the Ca¬ 

thedral Churches of Ely, Rochester, and Durham, from Adel Church, 
Yorkshire, from Worksop Priory Church, Nottingham, Haughmont 
Abbey Church, Dunstable Priory Church, Exton Church, Rutland, 
and St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 12th Cent. 

63 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Capitals from Lincoln Cathedral, 

and from the Crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. Also a 
Series of Details from Westminster Abbey, and from the Chapter 
House, Westminster. The Series of 18 circular Panels on the Lower 
Shelf are from the^Windows of the North Transept of Westminster 
Abbey. 13th Cent. 


EARLY ENGLISH GOTHIC. 

The general style of the I3th Century; it lasted about a hundred years, 
from c. 1189 to c. 1272, including the reigns of Richard I., 1189; John, 
1199; Henry III., 1216-1272. 

‘‘ The base consists of a hollow between two rounds with fillets, with a very 
marked horizontal spread of the lower part; the capital is no longer as in the 
Norman, a carved and sculptured mass with a thick square abacus above, but 
is a graceful bell with foliage tending upwards and curling in an extremely 
free and elegant manner; the abacus becomes round with a characteristic 
profile, and thus loses that appearance of a termination to the vertical members 
which it had before exhibited. The mouldings of the arch consist of rounds 
and deep hollows producing very strong lines of shadow, and have a continuous 
and carefully marked section. These bases, capitals, mouldings, sections of 
piers, of window sides, of strings, and other similar features, are quite as 
constant in their recurrence as the pointed arch, and much more characteristic, 
and no view of the formation of the Gothic style at all touches the really 
important part of the subject, which does not take account of these circum¬ 
stances.”— From the Glossary. 

Early English Gothic. 

The Capitals on the Upper Shelf are chiefly from the Chapter House, West¬ 
minster, St. Alban’s Abbey Church, the Cathedral, LlandafiT, the Chapter 
House, Salisbury, and from various places not known. On the Wall is a 
Series of Details from Westminster Abbey, St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
Llandaff Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, the Chapter House, 
Salisbury, Lincoln Cathedral, and other places not known. The Series of 
Thirteen Spandrels, numbered 1 to 13, are from the Triforium, Lincoln Ca¬ 
thedral ; the Spandrel with Capital is from Stone Church, Kent; the large 
Series of Cush terminations are from Lincoln Cathedral; and the large Series 
of Corbet Heads from the Chapter House, Salisbury, 

MIDDLE ENGLISH GOTHIC, 

Called the Decorated Gothic by Rickman; called Middle-Pointed by the 
Ecclesiological Society, and by Sharpe Geometrical and Curvilinear. 

The General Style of the 14th Century. It lasted about a hundred years, 
from c. 1272 to c. 1377, including the reigns of Edward I., 1272; 
Edward IL, 1307; Edward III., 1327-1377. 

The Transition from the Early or Geometrical Decorated to the Flowing 
Decorated took place during the reign of Edward I.; the Transition from 
the latter to the Perpendicular during the reign of Edward III. 

“ The Decorated Style is characterized with us by its window-tracery, 
geometrical in the early instances, flowing in the later ; but also and perhaps 
better by its triangular canopies crocheted and finialled, its niched buttresses 
with triangular heads; its peculiar mouldings, no longer a collection of equal 
rounds, with hollows like the Early English, but an assemblage of various 
members, some broad, some narrow, beautifully grouped and proportioned. 
Among these mouldings, one is often found consisting of a roll with an edge, 
which separates it into two parts, the roll on one side, the edge bmng part of a 
thinner cylinder and withdrawn a little wdthin the other. A capital with 
crumpled leaves, a peculiar base and pedestal also belong to this style.”— 
From the Glossary. 

Middle English Gothic. West Wall of Gallery. 

64 The Middle English Gothic, or Decorated Capitals, on the Upper Shelf, 

are from the Cloisters, Lincoln Cathedral, from the Chapter House, 
Ely, and from Wells Cathedral. The Details on the Wall are from 
the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holborn, from the Memorial 
Cross, Waltham, erected in memory of Queen Eleanor, from Lincoln 
Cathedral, Hereford Cathedral, Canterbury Cathedral, Beverley 
Minster, and from various Cathedrals and Churches and places not 
known. 

65 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Capitals from Southwell Minster. 

The Details are also from Southwell Minster and from Ely Cathedral. 
The large Series of Misereres are from Lincoln Cathedral. The Patirm 
are from St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. I4th Cent. 

LATE ENGLISH GOTHIC, 

Called the Perpendicular Gothic by Rickman, Third-Pointed by the 
Ecclesiological Society, and Rectilinear by Sharpe. 

The General Style of the 15th Century prevailed about 169 years, from 
c. 1377, in the reign of Richard II., to c. 1546, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
including the reigns of Richard IL, 1377 ; Henry IV., 1399 ; Henry V., 
1413; Henry VI., 1422; Edward IV., 1461; Edward V., 1483; Richard 
III., 1483; Henry VII., 1485; Henry VIII., 1509-1546. 

In the latter part of the reign of Edward III., the Transition from the 
Decorated to the Perpendicular Style began, and was almost completed 
by the time of the accession of Richard 11. 

“ Windows aflbrd the most striking character of this style, and the eye at 
once distinguishes it from any other by observing that the mullions are con¬ 
tinued through the head of the window, and that perpendicular lines prevail 
throughout all the tracery. The windows in the early and better part of this 


stvle are large and lofty, divided by horizontal transoms into two or three 
narts The vdndows of William of Wykeham have a peculiarly elegant cha- 
racter, distinct from any others, being generally very lofty in proportion to 
their breadth, with a well-proportioned arch : they belong to the earliest period 
of Perpendicular work. The windows of this style soon became more broad, 
less lofty and the arch more and more depressed, until the style became 
quite debased and the square-headed window prevailed almost universally 
The four-centred arch is generally characteristic of this style, and in the 
latter period of it almost universal but not invariable, as amongst the orna¬ 
mental parts of niches, &c., arches of almost every form may be found. An 
ogee arch is not unfrequently used in late Perpendicular work, but principally 
for the heads of small doorways, &c. The doorways of this style have usually 
a square head over the arch and the spandril generally filled with some orna¬ 
ment in the interiors. An ogee canopy is sometimes used instead of the 
square head, or the panelling, which forms one of the most striking marks of 
this style, is continued quite to the arch. The whole surface of the walls, both 
within and without, is sometimes covered with panelling, which produces a 
rich and exuberant but somewhat frittered and tawdry efiect. Domical roofs 
to the turrets are also characteristic of this style, as at King’s College Chapel. 
Another ornament peculiar to this style is the figure of an Angel with ex¬ 
panded wings supporting a shield, or as a corbel, or a row ot them in a 
cornice. The rose and portcullis of Henry .VII. also very frequently occur. 
The ornament called the Tudor flow'er, resembling an oak or strawberry leaf, is 
also frequently found as a finish to the cornice of rich screen work, or over 
niches, &c., as in St. Mary’s, Oxford.”—i'Vom the Glossary. 

JMe English Gothic. 

66 The Late English Gothic, or Perpendicular Capitals and Details on th« 
Wall, are chiefly from the Collection of Casts at Bankside, obtained 
by Sir C. Barry as models for the use of the workmen at the Houses of 
Parliament. The Panels are from wood examples. The other Details 
are chiefly from Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, St. Mary’s Strallon Church, Norfolk, Worsted Cnurch, Nor¬ 
folk, Kinton Church, Devon, Wells Cathedral, and from other places 
not known. 

67 On the opposite Wall are a Series of Details from the same places. 

On the sides of the Screens facing the Walls are also a Series of Details from 


the same places and from others not known: they have been principally ob¬ 
tained from the Collection of the late Mr. Cottingham. 


East Avenue of Gallery. 

68 The Effigy of Hugh de Northwold, Bishop of Ely, from the Cathcdr»l 

Church of Ely. 

69 The Effigy of St. Simeon, from the Church of St. Simeon, Venice. 

70 Effigy of the Boy Bishop, from Salisbury Cathedral. 

71 Fragment of a Stone Coffin Lid. 

South Gallery .— Venetian., Romanesque, and Venetian Gothic. 


72, 73 The Capitals on the Shelf are from the Doge’s Palace, Venice, am 
from the Church of St. Mark’s. The whole of the Details on the Wal 


are from the same Palace and Church, and from other Churches am 
Palaces in Venice, Verona, &c. 

74 The Arch on the East Wall is from a Mural Monument in Verona. 

The whole of this Collection of Venetian Work has been presented to th 
Architectural Museum by J. Ruskin. 

75 The French Capitals on the North Wall are from Notre Dame, Paris, an 

the Details on the Wall are from the Cathedral, Chartres. 

From the Ceiling of the Gallery are suspended a Series of rubbings of Brassc 
not yet catalogued. 

For a List of the Donors of Specimens to the Museum, see the Report fo 
1857, to be had on application to the attendant. 


*** A complete detailed Catalogue of the whole of the Collection is i 
course of formation, and will shortly be published. The present Synopsi 
is for the use of visitors till the more complete Catalogue can be prepared, 


SCULPTITKE OF THE UHITED KINGDOM. 

When the Committee of Council on Education took possession of th 
Museum Building, an application was made by the Sculptors’ Institut 
for a certain space to be set apart for the formhtion of a collection c 
Sculpture of the United Kingdom. This proposition having bee 
approved, a committee was appointed to carry it into effect, and th 
statues and groups now collected in the West Gallery, at the entrance c 
the Sheepshanks’ Gallery of Pictures, show the success that has attende 
their efforts. 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the works of livinj 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors as well, in the hope tha 
eventually it will be possible to present, in the South Kensingtoi 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations w hich it w'as thought essential to establisl 
was that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought int 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which are held annually, either i 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the work 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public i 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of a continuous character, but a 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will tak 
place. A work once admitted into the Gallery, with the approval of th 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but n 
work will be allowed to remain in the Building for more than three years 
so that the public will constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh cot 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

The number of sculptors who have responded to the invitation issue 
by the Committee is twenty-five, who have contributed altogether aboi 
fifty separate w'orks. As each group and bust is labelled with its desi{ 
nation and the artist’s name, it is unnecessary to give a list of them ; hi 
we may be permitted to call particular attention to the works contribute 
by such sculptors as Bailey, Bell, Foley, Munro, Calder Marshall, an 
the late Sir Richard Westmacott. Many of the other contributions havi 
however, their own peculiar excellence, and are w'ell worthy of a pla< 
in a Gallery intended to illustrate the art of sculpture in the Unite 
Kingdom. 

. 
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THE GAIiLEETT OF BRITISH FINE ARTS. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance with the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. 

His gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of 
sketches, drawings, and etchings, almost all the works of British artists; 
^ but it is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his 
name. 

It is given for the purpose, as the primary object, of being used for 
[reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection with 
ithe Department of Science and Art: this first object being secured, it is 
next open to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 
50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief 
characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. 

The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great public buildings 
are, of course, not represented here, though interesting first thoughts and 
studies for some of them are to be seen among the drawings ; but in 
their stead are illustrations of our national poets, episodes of our domestic 
life, and the scenery of our native country ; and not a few of these serve 
to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the universality of its range, 
derives its happiest inspirations from the home where it has been nur¬ 
tured. 

The peculiar interest which this collection is calculated to excite is 
due, therefore, not alone to its appeal to that sense of the beautiful which 
many possess, or to that social instinct which makes us love the delinea¬ 
tions of human life, but also to our home feeling—our peculiarly national 
characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal works, taking the 
Jleom respective artists in alphabetical order.* 

1 No. 6 is a landscape with cattle, by John Burnet. Painted in 1817. 

2 Nos. 8 to 15 are by Sir A. W. Callcott, and some of them exhibit 
skill in composition, but, perliaps, less love of nature than of art. His 
version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exhibited 
in 1835) is amusing. 

1 Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter; the first was painted in 
1821, but has recently been in the hands of the artist. 

1-2 Q. Clint’s pictures. Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, are portraits in theatrical 

§ character—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to which he devoted 
himself : the figure of Liston as Paul Pry is a characteristic likeness. 
(Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains, 
perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conquered, 
i ' Ten works by Collins, Nos. 24 to 32, are in the collection, of very 
different degrees of merit: that entitled Pnstic CivUity has a freshness 
and truth of expression which renders it attractive. The natural attitude 
of the boy pushing back the gate while he touches his sun-burnt hair with 
his hand, and the lialf-shy glance of the little one behind its bars, are well 
expressed. In No. 31, Seaford, Coast oj SiisseXf G.nd similar qualities 
of expression; the little girl's absorbed and admiring attention to the 
superior skill of the young boat-builder, and the half-criticising indolence 
of the boy stretched on the warm sand before him, while beyond, the 
shadows of summer clouds chase each other over the far expanse of 
I curving shore. For the figures in this picture an interesting pencil study 
will be found among the drawings (No. 10).—Between this work and the 

P r little Interior, No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted 
in 1814, the former in 1844: it is interesting to note the change of the 
painter’s manner. 

The Stray Kitten is the title of No. 29, and needs no interpretation. 
The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here, notwith- 
' ctanding inaccuracy in drawing and peculiarity of execution. The milk- 
pan has but just been put down, for the milk is still rising against the rim 
and spilling over ; the suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the 
whole group is very lifelike. 

^ Constable^ is well represented by his large picture, No. 33, A View 
of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Grounds, an unique example in 
England ot a symmetrical Gothic cathedral, in whose construction one plan 
has been followed out.^ The painter’s peculiar handling is here effective, 
without degenerating into artistic pedantry; the sky especially is truth¬ 
ful, and the freshness of nature well rendered. It was painted in 1823, but 
a trivial fault was found with it by the Bishop, for whom it was executed, 
and he declined taking it. Nos. 34 to 38 are also from his pencil. 
No. 35 is, in many respects, admirable ; and the last, in particular, shows 
how fully he knew that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49 are by E. W. Cooke, A.B.A., several of them worked 
out with the extreme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings. 
3 Nos. 52 to 60 are by C. Cope, B.A. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpitating anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
ancient dame and the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting which her heart has read faster than her eyes. “ The 
Hawthorn Bush, with seats beneath the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, is the subject of No. 54. Nos. 53 and 60, The Young 
Mother and Mother and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings may be seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
’ the artist, like Albano, doubtless found very useful. 

1 rn^^' Scene from the Tummel, and 62, Summers Afternoon, are by 

Tlios* Creswick, B.A., both exhibited in 1844. 

1 Nos. 65, 66, and 67, by F. Danby, A.R.A ., are not favourable 
[examples of his style. The first was painted in 1821. 

* The Collection is contained in four rooms: the two larger 46 feet by 20 
feet; the two smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Light is admitted 
'through an aperture 10feet wide along the roof, glazed externally with clear 
glass; a second glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied 
by 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smal ler rooms. Apertures for the admis¬ 
sion of fresh air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
room. The building was erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, li.E. 


No. 69, the work of T. Duncan, A.B..A., is a touching illustration 1 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ I wish I were dead, 
but Vm no like to dee,'* “ And why do I live to say, Wae^s me f* 

No. 70, by Sir Chas. L. Eastlake, is an incident from real life, i 
and though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Etty. 

Nos. 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.II.A., are slight incidents 1 ; 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artist 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall, 
Derbyshire; the latter from the bow-window in the Steward’s parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 85, are good examples of his 1 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the flesh tints 
have not stood. 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E Landseer, !R.A., includ- 1 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputation 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, as 
No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. No. 97 is the work of his 
childhood, when he was twelve years of age. The Old Shepherd’’s Chief 
Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely been 
exceeded in animal painting. Suspense, No. 99, is also an example of 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals. 

Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, whose 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so single and suspended ? 

The daggled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavily, one by one, 
like the first of a thunder shower, explain the faithful dog's dejection as 
he waits for tidings of his master. In the Highland Drover s Departure— 
the largest painting in the collection—the reading the many incidents 
brought within its compass will interest all who examine it with the 
attention it merits; and besides the power of expression evinced, the artistic 
skill displayed in several of the groups may repay minute scrutiny, even 
if the advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw admiration to 
the felicitous manner in which the painter’s materials and tools have been 
handled. 

No. 103, by Chas. Landseer, R.A., represents the passage in the 4 
life of Andrew Marvell when the Lord Treasurer Danby, knowing his 
poverty, offered him a present of 1000^., hoping to secure his interest for 
Charles IL’s corrupt administration. But he explained to his Lordship 
that his wants were sufficiently provided for, the remains of yesterday’s 
mutton being enough for dinner to-day. 

The collection contains twenty-three works by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 4 

chiefly subjects from the dramatists or from popular writers. Among the 
former may be instanced the scene from The 2'aviing of the Shreiv, No. 109, 
where Petruchio is wroth with the tailor. 1 he management is skilful, and 
passages of colour are rich. This is a repetition of the same subject in the 
Petworth collection: it was painted in 1832. The principal characters 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 110, and the three pictures, 116, 

117, 118, of Scenes from Moliere are of the same class. And though in 
parts very slightly painted, the artist’s peculiar reading of each character 
is vividly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the meaning of 
the author as intensely as he himself has done. 

Among the latter is Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, a picture well 
known tnrough the popular engraving. There is also an expressive scene 
from Gil Bias. The little circular picture. No. 126, is a portrait oi Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal, a study for that in “ The Christening.” 

No. 129 is a portrait of Her Majesty in the Coronation Robes, and w^as 
esteemed a successful likeness. 

The group of pictures, Nos. 136 to 162, to which we would next allude, 
consists of twenty-eight works by W. Mulready, R.A., painted during 
the last fifty years ; and though varying widely, as may be expected, in treat¬ 
ment and in value, there are many over which we would gladly pause. 

We must content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The Seven Ages, 

No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afterwards developed 
for Mr. Sheepshanks into the present elaborate and interesting picture. 

The painter's object has been to take passages of human life as they might 
be expected to occur; accumulating incident, indeed, but not rigidly ad¬ 
hering to his text. Thus the prisoners behind their bars are craving relief 
from the passer by, and let down a shoe to receive it; while through the 
arch is seen the contrast of a hawking party in all their unrestrained 
freedom. Each group evidences the skill of the artist; especially the 
figures carefully worked out and finished to the left, and on the opposite 
side, the decrepit old man affectionately tended and reverenced, though he 
can no longer regard it;—the feebleness of this last age brought into com¬ 
parison with the rude strength of the muscular figure that has just been 
drawing his chair, and now pauses to refresh himself. It was exhibited in 
1839. No. 139, 2'he P'ight Interrupted, (painted in 1815). 140, Giving 

a Bite —a boy alfording a grudging share of his apple; 143) Open your 
Mouth and shut your Byes; 147, Die Sailing Match; 148, 2he Butt, 
where a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while his dog 
looks on with quaint intelligence—are all pictures that tell their own 
stories, and, in the class to which they belong, are not easily rivalled. As 
examples of artistic skill some of them, especially the last (painted in 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, without 
recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely been surpassed, whether 
in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or the rigid 
hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an illustra¬ 
tion of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” will w^ell repay careful perusal, and, 
for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. This was 
painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. 

No. 165, by G. S. Newton, R.A., representing Bassanio receiving the 4 
news of Antonio'losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 167 to 172 are by R. Redgrave, R.A. In the first the artist 2-4 
has found his subject in the beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not added on as a 
ponderous fringe, but woven like a thread of gold through the tissue of the 
story; thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling love and 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight figure ot 
Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified surprise of the 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 168, entitled 2 he Governess, 
has been many times repeated by the artist: this is the fourth painting ot 
it. The principal figure wins from the gazer that sympatliy which her 
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Boom lonely sorrow has not found from those by whom her circumstances 
surrounded her. In Ophelki twining her Garlands, No. 171i the carefully- 
expressed accessories are taken from a scene in Penshurst Park. Painted 
in 1842. 

4 Nos. 174 to 176 by D. Roberts, R.A. The Gate of Cairo, called 
Bab El-Mutawellee, although conventionally treated, is an effective repre¬ 
sentation of eastern architecture. 

No. 177, called The Little Roamer—^^ her path ’mid flowers”—is sufii- 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child—^untouched, how¬ 
ever, by the sunbeams that must have expanded her flowers to draw the 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details. No. 178 is 
famifiar to most from the engraving. 

185 to 187, by G. Smith, are carefully painted, and are not without a 
certain homely interest. 

Stanfield is represented by Nos. 188 to 190. A View near Cologne 
(dated 1829), A Market Boat on the Scheldt (1826), and Sands near Boulogne 
(1838). 

stothard’s works, Nos. 197 to 208, have the appearance of more than 
their real age. It may be interesting to the visitor to contrast his 
endeavour to realize Shakspeare’s characters with those of other artists in 
the collection. The Ophelia is a graceful figure : this picture was painted 
in 1812. His illustrations of Tam o'Shanter and John Gilpin are quaint, 
and will be examined with interest. ^ rr • 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., five pictures. Lwe Fishing off Hastings, 
exhibited 1835; Venice (1840); St. MichaeVs Mount (1834); Cowes, with 
Royal Yacht Squadron (1828); and Vessel in distress off Yarmouth, called 
“Blue Lights” (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing mainly to the 
artist’s method of painting, and his habit of retouching on the walls of 
the Academy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, and convey 
an imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet the genius that was chief 
among painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
is present here, whether in the “ countless smile” of a southern sea, or the 
restless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the billows, 
where human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the 
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Nos. 212 to 215 are by Thos. Uwins, R.A. The artist, as may be 
perceived, has worked much in Italy. 

Thos. Webster, R.A., five pictures, Nos. 219 to 224. These happy 
illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
their very obvious stories; they have a homely truth which appeals to all 
who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa s Stick and Coaxing for 
a Fairing—the mischievous happiness of the return, when the purchases have 
been made, and a penny trumpet can be eftectively applied to sister’s ear— 
the grave little face and the pointing finger of the child reading the Bible, 
_ A __ +V«ck rklrt TYinfmn’c Rrktnpwhat Stem brow: — in the 
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and the sense of duty in the old matron’s somewhat stern brow; 

Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of each young Eolus, and the 
contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such art has at least a secret of 
popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and earnestly and intelligently 
into these vivid though homely stories of English childhood. The critic, 
however, may be apt to observe how much the painter has yet to learn in 
the handling of his tools before he attains the skill of such worl^ as we 
have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The Village Choir, No. 222, are 
among the chalk sketches. 

Among the works. Nos. 225 to 231, chiefly slight sketches of Sir D. 
Wilkie, is one, however, The Refusal, No. 226, a very valuable pi*oduc- 
tion of the artist, and in its power of expression and earnestness both 
characteristic and successful. It illustrates Burns ballad oi Duncan Gray, 
Wilkie made, as was his habit, careful studies for it, and laboured much 
upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother. 
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life study in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching in of the pen-and- 
ink sketches, may alike illustrate our observation. The results of this 
labour as we have seen them in the collection of paintings, are sufficient 
to stimulate others to seize any hint let fall by one who was in the path to 
such excellence. Nos. 87 and 88, InUnor, with PortraU of Mr. Sheep, 
shanks are apt illustrations of the earnestness with which the artist wrought 
out his intentions. No. 72, a chalk study of a girl and child shrinking 
up against the wall while the cannon is being fired, and the large drawing, 
crowded with life, for a picture of Punch, are well worthy of study. 
Others, as No. 86, find their realization in pictures at present in the col- 

This is also the case with the chalk study, No. 196, for R. Redgrave’s 
picture of The Governess, though the pale material is inadequate to show 
the sunny light which the young girl’s face gains m the oil-pamting. 

No. 98 is far the most important water-colour drawing in the collection. 
It is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the confines 
of that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, and 
the truth it attains, will repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. It 
is a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha- 
racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might run 
who read them ; who set himself to his work of pourtraying miles of vanish 
ing distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense, perhaps, of power, 

. . i_i_:_rtf tVix> infinitiiftp of Tijitiirc. No doubt lit 


but with a laborious recognition of the infinitude of nature, 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 


boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the glowing sky. 

The chalk studies for Webster’s Village Choir, Nos. 206 to 210, have 
been already alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for 
the picture of the Peep of Day Boy, in the \ ernon collection. 

There are also several works by Dyce, Herbert, &c.; a series of 
pencil sketches by J. Jackson, R.A.; a drawing by Stanfield (188); 
several by Stothard; and a series of etchings, many most interesting 
and valuable, by Wilkie, given by Mr. Sheepshanks with a view to 
their use in extending the practice of etching by female students; others 
presented by the Etching Club. 

On leaving the Gallery of Paintings the visitor should turn to the left, 
passing the full-sized cast of the Ghiberti Gates and complete model of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral as it was first designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
For a long period this model has remained in the Cathedral, in a situation 
where it was not open to the inspection of the public: it was given up 
to the Government for three years by the Dean and (Chapter, \yho hoi^ 
that its resurrection and exhibition^w'ould be appreciated as instructive 
and interesting. 


THE TRADE COLLECTION. 


DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, &c. 

In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alluded to 
as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, the collection contains others, 
obtained, some by purchase, some by presentation. The whole will be 
enumerated, and particulars given respecting them in the larger catalogue: 
here we have space merely to indicate a few. * , j • • 

No 1 a small work by Barret, is the earliest water-colour drawing m 
the collection, and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- 
advantageously with the crisp clearness attained by more modem draughts- 

™ No. 12, containing four small “ blots” of effect, by Collins, may be 
instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour, especially 
that marked 4. 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of those sea-side 
scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures: two of these are 
developed into oil-paintings in the collection. 

No. 19, one of several studies by C. W. Cope, R.A.| is from life, repre¬ 
senting a sleeping child: it is drawn in chalk, touched with vermillion, and 
was prepared by the artist for his picture of The Mother and Child, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Nos. 29 to 46 are a series of water-colour sketches in Portugal, by 
J. Holland; some of them, however slight, deriving interest from the 

localities they represent. ^ , 

Nos. 48 to 56, a series, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer, will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 
subsequent efforts. _ 

Nos. 60 to 78 are by W. Mulready, R.A. A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these—some of them very elaborate 

_drawings and studies, by the same pencil whose finished works are well 

represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief characteristic is earnest¬ 
ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth of whatever 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular com¬ 
mand over his materials. The rounded firmness of the flesh in the large 


* The whole collection is not exhibited at once: other drawings will take 
the place of some of those at present on the walls—the frames being arranged 
to afford facility for such changes. 


The Trade Collection occupies a large portion of the East Gallery of th 
Museum, and is the property of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for thi 
Exhibition of 1851. 

During the Exhibition of 1851, a circular w'as addressed to the ex 
hibitors of the United Kingdom, as well as to those of foreign countrie 
and our colonies, pointing out to them the advantages of a systemati 
collection from different classes of objects which they respectively ex 
hibited, and requesting their co-operation in forming such a collection 
The object was to preserve a record of things in the Exhibition whicl 
might be of use for future consultation, and which in the form of actua 
specimens w'ould be far more valuable than the most complete catalogiK 
or the most careful diagrams. It was proposed to register the dis 
coveries and uses of various materials. The collection was to serve as i 
means of reference for commercial, scientific, and artistic purposes ; anc 
w'ould have enabled a strictly philosophical classification^of the objects t( 
be made, and rendered a comparison of them easy. The scheme ap- 
peared, however, to be so cordially approved, and the contributions froc 
all directions were so numerous and liberal, that it was determined tc 
extend the scope of the collection and give it a new direction. It was 
proposed to satisfy a great public want in the metropolis,—that of 3 
trade collection of the imports and exports of the world, where men ol 
business might be at liberty to examine and practically to test sample 
of the articles in which they traded, or respecting which they migW 
require information. 

The object of the Commissioners was, however, never destined to w 
fulfilled. They had indeed accomplished a most difficult portion of th< 
undertaking—that of forming a nucleus for the collection—but otnc 
difficulties presented themselves and were not so easily overcome. The] 
dared not solicit further contributions until the destination of the collcctioi 
could be decided upon, as they were well aware that the majority of tn 
articles composing it would be injured unless placed in a suitable building 
For nearly six years, therefore, the collection has remained packed, in ^ 
original state, in the lower rooms of Kensington Palace, and is now at la^ 
arranged in the East Gallery of the South Kensington Museum. Buttn 
opportunity of .completing the collection has been lost, and [its dest 
nation has consequently been altered. 

The whole collection is exhibited in the gallery, divided as near J 
possible into the thirty classes of the Exhibition of 1851, which 
represents more or less perfectly. With the exception of one 
only—that of animal products—it is intended to distribute all the 
mens among our national and provincial museums and to some of f* 
learned societies, enabling them, in some instances, to complete thf 
collections, and in others to make important additions to them. 
Commissioners will thus confer a material benefit on the j)ublic, as th< 
are themselves unable to make a separate exhibition of objects of too fri* 
mentary a character to justify their retention as a distinct inuscum. 
w'as, moreover, thought inexpedient to make an incomplete display 
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objects fully represented and classified in other parts of the Museum, and 
therefore this distribution has already been effected to some extent by at 
once incorporating the property of the Commissioners with the Educa¬ 
tional Museum, the Architectural Museum, and the Collection of patent 
inventions. 

It will thus be seen that the General Trade Museum will eventually 
resolve itself into a collection of animal products and their appliances to 
industrial purposes. This is the only portion of the collection that can 
lay any claim to completeness, and for this the Commissioners are chiefly 
indebted to the Society of Arts and to Professor Solly. By the exertions 
of the latter in 1855, a most complete collection of animal products was 
formed and exhibited at the Society’s House in the Adelphi. But the 
want of a suitable place in which to place it was soon felt, and it was handed 
over to the Commissioners and incorporated with their trade collection, in 
tlie hope that it might ultimately be well displayed. The want which 
basso long been felt of a museum representing the industrial applications 
of animal products, is now in a fair way of being supplied. Two of the 
great divisions into which raw materials are divided, are already repre¬ 
sented in the metropolis : the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn- 
street represents the economic application of geology to the useful pur¬ 
poses of life : the Botanical Gardens at Kew represent the cultivation of 
vegetable products, and the illustration of their application to our wants : 
and now the collection of animal produce will be made a centre for the dis¬ 
semination of technical knowledge on the subject, the importance of 
which can hardly be too highly rated. 


ECOlSrOMIC MUSEUM. 

Though the lessons of household and health economy intended to be 
taught by the Economic Museum may be useful to all classes of society, 
they are more particularly address^ to the working classes, being 
designed to impart to them, in an easy and agreeable manner, the know¬ 
ledge of common things^ and to show them how much it may promote 
the health, comfort, and happiness of themselves and their families. 

Mr. Thomas Twining, jun., a gentleman well known for his philan¬ 
thropy and eflbrts to improve the physical condition of the working 
classes, obtained, in 1850, the sanction of the Society of Arts, of which 
he is an active member, to the formation, under their superintendence, of 
collections of articles of domestic economy. With the approval and co¬ 
operation of the French and Belgian Governments, his collection, enlarged 
and amplified by numerous foreign contributions, was exhibited in the 
Falais de VIndustrie during the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, and 
in Brussels in September last. 

When the Government took possession of the iron museum at South 
Kensington, Mr. Twining offered them the collection which he had 
formed at his own expense, and which was now enriched by donations 
that he had received from abroad. The offer was accepted, and the 
collection is now exhibited in accordance with the views which directed 
its formation. 

The articles forming the Economic Museum are classified under the 
following heads;— 


Class I. Building Designs. Models, drawings, and plans, showing the 
exterior and interior arrangements of dwellings and buildings 
of every description, existing or proposed to be constructed 
for the use or benefit of the working classes. 

II. Materials for building and household purposes. 

III. Fittings, Furniture, and Household Utensils. 

IV. Fabrics and Clothing. 

V. Food, Fuel, and other Household Stores. 

VI. Sanitary Department. 

VII. Educational Department. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Articles not referable to the foregoing classes. 

IX. The Economic Library. 

The special objects which have been held in view during the formation 
of the Economic Collection may be enumerated as follows, and will be 
seen to embrace everything that concerns the well-being of the working 
classes:— 

I. To collect at home and obtain from abroad, and to exhibit with 
explanatory labels, in the manner most convenient for inspection, speci¬ 
mens of furniture, household utensils, clothing, food, and, in short, of 
every article or contrivance which, from its cheapness, combined with 
good quality, its convenience, its genuineness, or its conduciveness to 
health, may be deemed likely to promote the comfort of the working 
classes in Great Britain or the Colonies. 

II. To display in series or groups all articles of common use; showing 
by instructional labels, diagrams, coloured drawings, &c., how they are 
obtained or prepared, imparting other elements of useful knowledge, and 
referring for fuller illustrations to such institutions as the Geological 
Museum in Jermyu-street, the Botanical Museum at Kew, or other sources 
of information which may be within reach. 

III. To teach the working classes how to distinguish the relative quali¬ 
ties of the articles used by them, such as genuineness, wholesomeness, 
durability, &c., and consequent relative value ; so that they may be guided 
to lay out their money to the best advantage, and be guarded against 
adulteration and fraud. 

IV. To show by models, drawings, and working plans, accompanied with 
estimates, results, &c., how architects, builders, and benevolent capitalists 
may, with a prospect of a good return for their capital or their labour, 
raise improved habitations for the working classes in town or country, or 
renovate with advantage existing dwellings. Also, how the arrangements 
of benevolent establishments of every description may be economically 
improved. 

V. To promote improved contrivances for ventilation, sewerage, and 
other sanitary purposes, cheap medical and surgical appliances, and means 
for preventing or alleviating the accidents, injuries, and diseases which 
attach to various industrial occupations. 

VI. To collect in a library attached to the Museum publications and 
documents required for completing the information given on the labels, 
concerning the various articles displayed in the Museum; or which may be 
useful for reference to the working classes, as bearing on their household 
economy, their earnings and expenditure, their habits, wants, and re¬ 
sources"; and likewise the laws which specially affect them and the institu¬ 
tions established for their benefit. 

VII. To constitute the Economic Museum a medium for the interchange 
between Great Britain and other countries of inventions, contrivances, pub¬ 
lications, and authentic information, bearing on the physical and intellectual 
improvement of the people. 


S OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—This 

Museum, containing Pictures, Sculpture, 
Architecture, iButlding Materials, Ornamental Art, 
Educational Collections, Patented Inventions, and 
Products of the Animal Kingdom, will be opened 
to the Public on Wednesday, the 24th of June, and 
continue open daily from Ten to Four. 

For the instruction and recreation of persons 
working in the day-time, the Museum will be 
lighted up every Monday and Thursday Evening 
from Seven to Ten. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, Admission 
Free. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
being Students’ days, Qd. each person. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 

CATION, South Kensington, London, W. 

I. To aid all classes of the public in carrying out 
the w'ork of National Education, and especially 
those engaged in teaching, the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee on Education have arranged to establish at 
the new Buildings at South Kensington, a Museum 
which will exhibit, under a proper classification, 
all important books, diagrams, illustrations and 
apparatus connected with Education, already in 
use or which may be published from time to time, 
either at home or abroad. 

II. It is proposed that the Museum shall be 
opened to the public this Spring. The public will 
be admitted free to the Museum as a public exhi¬ 
bition on certain days of the week ; and on other 
days, which will be reserved for Students, oppor¬ 
tunity will be given to examine and consult the 
objects. 

^ III. The objects exhibited at Saint Martin's Hall 
in 1854, which were presented to the Society of 
Arts, and by that Society given to the Education 
Board in order to found a Museum, will form part 
ot the Educational Museum. The producers of 
apparatus, books, diagrams, maps, &c., used in 


teaching will have the privilege—subject to cer¬ 
tain regulations—of placing their publications and 
productions in the Museum, and thus making them 
known to the public. A Catalogue will be pre¬ 
pared, which will contain the Price Lists which 
Exhibitors may furnish for insertion. 

IV. The books and objects will be grouped 
under the following divisions:— 

1. School Buildings and Fittings, Forms, 

Desks, Slates, Plans, Models, &c. 

2. General Education, including Reading, 

Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Mathe¬ 
matics, Foreign Languages, and His¬ 
tories. 

3. Drawing and the Fine Arts. 

4. Music. 

5. Household Economy. 

6. Geography and Astronomy. 

7. Natural History, including Geology, Mine¬ 

ralogy, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. 

8. Chemistry. 

9. Physics. 

10. Mechanics. 

11. Apparatus for teaching persons of deficient 

faculties. — a. Persons physically defi¬ 
cient, such as the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
h. Persons mentally deficient, such as 
idiots, imbeciles, and the insane. 

12. Physical Training, or means for promoting 

the health of the body. 

V. In organizing the Museum, the Committee 
on Education hope to have the co-operation of 
all who are interested in the object. 

Books, diagrams, maps, apparatus, &c., intended 
for the Museum, may be ^dressed to the Secretary 
of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell 
Gardens, South Kensington, London (W.), care of 
Mr. Richard Thompson, Superintendent of the 
Museum. 


nOMMOTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 

CATION, South Kensington, London, W. 
Regulations for the guidance of Contributors to 


the Educational Museum:—1. The Museum will 
be open free to the Public, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, to Students and the Public generally, 
on payment of Gd. each, or a subscription of 10s. a 
year or 5s. a quarter, payable in advance. 

2. Contributions forw arded for exhibition will 
be classified and arranged by the Officers of the 
Museum. 

3. Exhibitors will be requested to attach de¬ 
scriptive labels, giving the names, uses, &c., to their 
contributions; the size and form of such label to 
be hereafter determined. 

4. It is desirable that the usual retail price should 
be distinctly marked on all articles sent for exhi¬ 
bition. 

5. As it is the wish of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion, and the evident interest of exhibitors, that the 
Museum should at all times represent the then 
existing state of Educational appliances, every' 
facility will be given for the introduction of new' 
inventions, books, diagrams, &c., relative to Educa¬ 
tion. 

6. Books, and other educational appliances out 
of date, or the utility of which may have been 
superseded, or articles that may have become in¬ 
jured, may be removed or replaced at the option of 
the Exhibitor. 

7. To prevent confusion, and the possibility of 
articles being removed by persons not properly 
authorized by the Exhibitor, due notice in writing 
of the intention to remove articles must be given, 
and no book or object is to be removed until it has 
been exhibited at least twelve months. 

8. In order to protect the property of Exhibitors, 
no article will be allow^ed to be removed from the 
Museum without a written authority from the 
Superintendent. 

9. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
the books and other objects in the Museum will 
be open to Students and to the Public for inspec¬ 
tion and study, under such regulations as are 
usually found convenient in a Public Library. 

10. A Catalogue will from time to time be pub- 
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lished, so as to keep pace as much"as possible with 
the additions to the Museum, and the withdrawals 
from it. 

11. Exhibitors desirous of advertising in the 
Catalogue, may send their Prospectuses, Illustra¬ 
tions, Price Lists, &c., 1000 copies at a time, and 
printed in demy 8vo., so that they may be bound up 
in the Catalogue. The binding will be free of cost 
to the Exhibitor; but Exhibitors will bear any de¬ 
preciation in the value of the objects from their 
use by visitors. 

12. All contributions forwarded to the Museum, 
to be addressed to the Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art, Cromwell Gardens, South 
Kensington, care of Richard A. Thompson, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Museum. 


C OMMITCEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU¬ 

CATION. Art-Division. 

Minute. 

Elementary Draaving. —At Cromwell Gardens, 
South Kensington, 5th Marcn, 1857. 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education having resolved, by their Minute of 
24th February, 1857 (a copy of which is appended), 
that all teachers who hold certificates of merit 
and are under inspection, and who pass satisfactory 
examinations in the following branches of draw¬ 
ing, viz.:— 

a. Freehand.£2 

b. Linear Geometry .... 1 

c. Linear Perspective.... 1 

d. Model and Object Drawing . 1 

shall receive annually the sums attached to such 
subjects, on condition of teaching drawing satis¬ 
factorily in their schools;— 

Resolved further:—That the same advantages 
shall be extended to other schoolmasters and mis¬ 
tresses of schools for the poor, not under inspection 
of the Committee of Council on Education; and 
that the Department of Science and Art shall make 
similar payments to all those schoolmasters and 
mistresses who take certificates of the second grade, 
and who send their students for examination in 
drawing to the annual examinations held in the 
several schools of art throughout the country. 

Elementary Draiving. —At the Council Cham¬ 
ber, Whitehall (the 24th day of February^ 1857), 
by the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 

Read; — A Minute by their Lordships, dated 
26th January, 1854, for the encouragement of 
elementary Rawing;— 

Resolved;—To cancel that Minute; and, in lieu 
thereof, to provide as follows 

1. Pupil-teachers will be admitted to study and 
practise at any drawing schools in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art, at a cost to 
themselves of only half the ordinary fees payable 
for instruction. 

2. Pupil-teachers, if attending such drawing 
schools, will not be required to perform an exercise 
in drawing at the annual examination of pupil 
teachers before Her Majesty’s Inspector, but will 
have another opportunity of being examined in 
connection with the drawing school itself, so as to 
obtain the prizes hereinafter mentioned. 

3. Pupil-teachers, if not attending such drawing 
schools, will have an opportunity of performing an 
exercise in drawing at the annual examination of 
pupil-teachers before Her Majesty’s Inspector; 
such exercise to be forwarded to the Committee of 
Council on Education, as part of the Inspector’s 
report, and, after revision in the Department of 
Science and Art, to be of the same effect in obtain¬ 
ing prizes as if it had been performed in connection 
with the drawing school pursuant to the last pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

4. Pupil-teachers, if not attending such drawing 
schools, but permitted (by arrangements between 
the managers of the schools in which they are 
apprenticed and the master of any such drawing 
school) to be annually examined there instead of at 
the annual examination of pupil-teachers before 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, may obtain the same 
prizes as are offered in the two preceding para¬ 
graphs. 

5. A memorandum of full competency to give 
instruction in drawing will be recorded in favour 
of those candidates only who have successfully 
performed each of the five exercises enumerated 
in the Schedule No. 1. 

6. Drawing exercises will continue to form part 
of the general examinations in December (in 
Scotland, June) of candidates for certificates of 
merit. 

7. Teachers already holding certificates of merit, 
may either attend the December examinations at 
the training schools before Her Majesty’s Inspec¬ 
tors, in order to perform the exercises in drawing, 
or they may make any arrangement which may be 
in tlieir power for attendance at a drawing school 


in connection with the Department of Science and 
Art, in order to be examined there. Their exer¬ 
cises, whether worked at the December examina¬ 
tion or in connection with the drawing school, pass 
equally for reyision to the Department of Science 
and Art; and it is matter of indifference whether 
the notice of success reaches the % Committee of 
Council as part of the report upon the December 
examinations or at any oAer time. 

The payments mentioned in the following para¬ 
graphs are confined to certified or registered 
teachers, and are independent of the prizes men¬ 
tioned in Schedule No. 2. 

8. Teachers conditionally entitled, as the holders 
of certificates of merit, to augmentation of salary, 
will receive, in addition to such augmentation, the 
following annual payments, accor^ng to the ex¬ 
ercises (see Schedule No. 1) which they may be 
registered as having passed in drawing:— 


Memorandum 
of full compe¬ 
tency to give 
instruction in 
drawing. 


a. Freehand ..... £2 

b. Linear Geometry . . 1 

c. Linear Perspective . . 1 

d. Model and Object Drawing 1 

These several annual pa3"ment3 will be made 

only as incident to the Augmentation Grant, and 
will be subject therefore to all its conditions. 

Registered teachers in charge of apprentices will 
receive the same payments as incident (when al¬ 
lowed) to their gratuity for the special instruction 
of such apprentices. 

If it should be reported to the Committee of 
Council on Education, that undue preference were 
given to drawing over other necessary branches of 
elementary instruction, or that drawing were not 
made conducive to good writing, or that drawing 
itself were not properly taught, throughout the 
school, these payments would be liable to be with¬ 
drawn. 

9. If a certificated or registered teacher with 
apprentices hold a memorandum of full competency 
in drawing, such teacher may^ (in addition to the 
sums mentioned in the last paragraph, and also in 
addition to the ordinary augmentation and gra¬ 
tuity) receive the sum of 1/. for every apprentice 
up to a maximum of 31., who has been entirely in¬ 
structed by such teacher in drawing, and who satis¬ 
fies the Department of Science and Art with his (or 
her) annual progress in exercises graduated accord¬ 
ing to the scale in Schedule No. 1. As to the time 
and place of examination in such cases, see para¬ 
graphs 2 and 3, supra. 

10. No student in training, and no acting teacher, 
in those cases where they are respectively required 
to pass the general examination before Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s inspector as for the end of the first year, 
may obtain a memorandum of competency in more 
than two of the branches enumerated in Schedule 
No. 1 at the same time. 

Candidates (whether students or teachers) of the 
second year are not subject to the last preceding 
limitation. 

11. Candidates (whether apprentices, students, or 
teachers) will not be required to pass again any of 
the exercises for which they may already have ob¬ 
tained prizes; but each exercise as it is passed suc¬ 
cessfully, at w'hatever stage of their scholastic 
career, will be duly registered as so much gained 
towards the memorandum of full competency men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 8, and, in the mean time, will 
bear the corresponding value as soon as the candi¬ 
date has become a certificated or registered teacher. 

Schedule No. 1.—First year.—Drawing free¬ 
hand from flat examples. 

Second year.—Linear geometry, by means of 
instruments. 

Third year.—Linear perspective, by means of 
instruments, applied to geometrical figures plane 
and solid. 

Fourth year.—Freehand drawing, and shading, 
from solid models. 

Fifth year.—Freehand drawing, and shading, 
of natural forms and objects, from memory. 

Schedule No. 2.—The prizes will consist of 
books, materials, and instruments calculated to be 
of use to the successful candidates in their further 
progress. A certain liberty of choice will be ac¬ 
corded to the candidates themselves, who, with the 
exercises, will be furnished with a list of the prizes, 
from among which they may mark upon their own 
exercise the particular prize they would prefer to 
obtain for it, if successful. 

The following is the list of the prizes:— 

1. Box of mathematical instruments. 

2. Box of colours. 

3. Drawing-board, T square, and angles. 

4. Burchett’s Practical Geometry and Bur¬ 

chett’s Perspective. 

5. Wornum’s Analysis of Ornament, and Lind- 

ley’s School litany. 

6. Cotman’s pencil landscapes. 

7. Cotman’s Sepia landscapes. 

8. Case of implements and materials for chalk 

drawing. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 

ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OP THE 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An 

Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental 
Art By RALPH N. WORNUM. lu royal 8vo., with 
numerous Illustrations. Ss. 

BUECHETT’S PRACTiCAL PERSPECTIVE. 

The Substance of the Ctonrso of Lectures on Linear Per¬ 
spective, delivered at, and forming a part of the Course 
of Instruction in the Training School, Marlborough 
House, and in the Schools of Art in connection with the 
Department of Science and Art. Post 8vo., with Ulus, 
trations. Is. 

BURCHETT’S PRA(!tICAL GEOMETRY. 

The Course of Construction of Plane Geometrical 
Figures, used as a part of the Course of Instruction in 
the Training School, and in the Schools of Art in con¬ 
nexion with the Department of Science and Art. With 
137 Diagrams. Post 8vo. bs. 

4. 

BURCHETT’S DEFINITIONS OF GEOME- 

TRY. An Introduction to the Construction of Plane 
Geometrical Figures, used as a part of the System of 
Instruction in the Government Schools of Ihnctical 
Art 24mo. sewed. 5d. 

5. 

DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF 

ORNAMENT. 60 Selected Plates, small folio, sewed. 
5s. 

6 . 

TEXT TO DYCE’S DRAWING-BOOK. Fcap. 

8vo. 6<Z. 

7. 

REDGRAVE’S MANUAL OF COLOUR, 

WITH A CATECHISM. Ihrepared for the use of 
Students in the Department of Practical Art. 24mo. 
sewed. 9d. 

REDGRAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF 
PRINCIPLES IN TEACIHNG DESIGN. Fcap. 
sewed. 6d. 

A SMALL DIAGRAM*’OP COLOUR. Small 

folio. 9d. 

10 . 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

Folio, sewed. Is. 

LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY OF VEGETA¬ 

TION. 8vo., sewed, is. 

AN ALPHABET OF^‘COLOUR. Reduced 
from the works of Field, Hay, Chevreull. 4to., sewed. 
3s. 

DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELE¬ 
MENTARY DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG 
WORKMEN. Published at the request of the Society 
of Arts. Small 4to., cloth. 4s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193*PICCADILLY. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

ART; Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Compo¬ 
sition, Light and Shade, Effect and Colour. By J. D. 
HARDING, Author of “ Elementary Art,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by the 
Author. Imperial 4to., cloth, 42s.; proofs on India 
paper, 62s. 

A SERIES OF DIAGRAMS, Illustrative of 
the Principles of Mechanical Philosophy and their 
Application. Twenty-one large Plates, drawn on Stone 
by HENRY CHAPMAN, and printed in Colours by 
C. F. CHEFFJNS, with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. One large folio voL 
cloth, 62s. 6d. 

SHARPE’S STUDENT’S ATLAS. With a 

Copious Index. 26 coloured Maps, selected from 
“ Sharpe’s Corresponding Atlas.” Folio, half-bound# 
214. 

LOWRY’S TABLE ATLAS. With a Copious 

Index. 100 coloured Maps, large 4to., half-bound, 125. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF TUB 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of the Junior 
Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK, Professor of History, and of 
English Literature in Queen's College, Belfa.st. Small 
8vo., cloth. 35. ed. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; Illus¬ 
trated in a Philological Commentary on his 4’rngedy of 
“Julius Cffisar." By GEORGE LILLIE CUAJK. 
Professor of History and of English Literature iu 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In fcap. 8vo. 75. 6</. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 
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THE SCIENCE ANT> ART DEPARTMENT OP THE 
COMMITTEE OP COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The system by which State assistance is granted in the promotion 
of Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of 
the Privy Council, of which, at the present time, the Lord Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, the Earl Granville, is the President, and the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., the Vice-President. 

The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
Education of the poor, while the functions of the Secondary Division, 
represented by the Science and Art Department, are to aid in the dif¬ 
fusion of those principles of Science and Art which are calculated to 
advance the industrial interests of the country, especially among the 
artisans and mechanics of the country, while the richer classes are per¬ 
mitted to participate in the instruction afforded upon making such 
adequate payments as remunerate the teachers for teaching the poorer 
classes at a nominal charge. 

The history of this Department is briefly as follows :— 

Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
unrecognized in this 
country. For the first 
time, in 1838, a suffi¬ 
ciently strong movement 
was made to induce the 
Government to take the 
subject into serious con¬ 
sideration ; and in that 
year a School of Design 
was established at Somer¬ 
set House, under Mr. 

Poulett Thompson, after- 
W'ards Lord Sydenham, 

President of the Board of 
Trade. It had for its 
object the training of 
designers who should 
improve the patterns 
nnd designs for manufac¬ 
tures. Notwithstanding 
the efforts that were 
made by successive 
Councils and Com¬ 
mittees appointed under 
the Board of Trade, the 
progress was slow; and, 
in the course of twelve 
years, not more than 21 
branch schools, chiefly 
subsidized by the State, 
bad been established in 
the provinces, 


In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
was afforded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
those of foreign countries. The result on the public mind was that, 
although English productions were fully equal to those sent over to 
compete with them, as regarded workmanship and material, much for the 
improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

Then followed an extension of the School of Design into, first, the 
Department of Practical Art, and then the present Science and Art 
Department, under the Committee of Privy Council on Education ; self- 
supporting instead of subsidized schools were stimulated into being, and 
the education in Art of the whole people, and not of a class only, became 
the object of the new department. A nucleus of a permanent Museum of 
works of Art was formed and deposited at Marlborough House, and 
HOW forms one division of the various collections exhibited at South 
Kensington. 

The special objects for which the Department of the Government is 
now organized are:—As respects Science, to encourage the study of 

[27th Thousand.— Sept. 1859. —Price One Penny.] 


certain practical Sciences which have a direct influence on manufactures, 
by aiding the salaries of certificated teachers, giving Queen’s Prizes for 
success, and paying the teachers on successful results. As respects Art: 

1. To train male and female teachers, to certify them when qualified, 
and to make them annual fixed payments, varying according to their 
acquirements. 2. To aid and assist local Committees desirous of esta¬ 
blishing Schools of Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examina¬ 
tions, and to award medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 
4. To collect together works of art, pictures, &c., in the central Museum, 
and books and engravings in the central Library. 5. To circulate among 
the Schools of Art objects from the Museum, and books and engravings, 
&c., from the Library. 

The 7 ieiu biiildin(/s at South Kensmgton embrace :—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses, and the Normal Central School of Art. 3. The Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches. The Art 
Library, containing books and engravings illustrative of ornamental art. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 
business connected with the Department. 

2. The Training School 
has for its special object 
the education of Art- 
teachers, male and fe¬ 
male, but it also aids in 
supplying certificated 
Art-masters or mistresses 
to teach drawing to 
schools in connection 
with the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The course of studies 
embraces, besides all the 
ordinary branches of Art- 
education, instruction in 
various direct applica¬ 
tions of . Art-power to 
mechanical and manu¬ 
facturing industry. It 
comprehends the fol¬ 
lowing subjects:—Free¬ 
hand, architectural, and 
mechanical, drawing; 
practical geometry and 
perspective; painting in 
oil, tempera, and water¬ 
colours ; and modelling, 
moulding, and casting. 
These classes include 
architectural and other 
ornaments, flowers, land¬ 
scape, objects of still-life, &c., the figure from the antique and. the life, 
and the study of anatomy as applicable to Art; and some technical 
studies, such as enamel painting, and drawing and engraving on wood. 

In order to encourage students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select stu¬ 
dents best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for free ad¬ 
mission takes place twice in the year, at the commencement of each session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as well as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes are arranged in order to quality school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary drawing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
number seventy-nine and have been established in various parts of the 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 79,473, at an average 
expense of 10s. IJc?. a head. This result shows the success that has 
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attended the present management; as no more than five years before, 
when the Department was established, the number of students taught m 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense of £3. 2s. 4d, 
a head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the schools; 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 
corres]>onds with the course sanctioned. • 

3. The greater part of the present buildings at South Kensington must 
be considered to be only provisional, until a suitable permanent structure 
has been jirovided. The offices were erected by the Board of Works, 
the wooden schools removed from Marlborough House, and the old 
brick houses formerly inhabited by Mr. Justice Crcsswell and Lord Talbot 
adapted to school purposes. The brick gallery was erected by the 
Department purposely to receive Mr. Sheepshanks gift of pictures and 
drawings ; and recently additional brick buildings to receive the Vernon 
and Tu^mer pictures ; while the iron building was constructed under the 
direction of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and not 
passed over to the Department until after it had been completed. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 

The Library is contained in the western section of the buildings, and is 
entered either through the offices or by the west corridor of the Museum. 
It consists, at present, of upwards of 6,000 volumes, and possesses a 
collection of engravings, drawings, and photographs, illustrative of archi¬ 
tecture, ornament, &c. A portion of these are framed, and hung in the 
Museum of Art, to illustrate its various sections. It is emphatically a 
special Library, whose object is to aid in the acquisition and development 
of artistic knowledge and taste, and to furnish means of reference on ques¬ 
tions connected with art.* In order, as far as possible, to extend its 
utility, books not readily to be procured in local libraries, are allowed to 
circulate from it to the provincial schools of art. 


THE MUSEUM OF ORHAMEHTAL ART. 


here are placed models of St. Peter’s at Rome and of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, lately presented to the museum by Lord Kavensworth. The 
dass case in the first bay contains specimens of antique Roman fresco 
decoration, including a collection of pieces from the ruins of the baths 
at Rome, lent by the Earl of Ellesmere. 

On the wall screen on the right hand, opposite the casts, are hung 
oridnal drawings and engravings, illustrative of architecture and orna¬ 
ment, commencing with examples from Pompeii. ’Hie glass cases con¬ 
tain specimens of mosaic, frescoes, and carNing, which aid in the illus¬ 
tration of the epochs of art represented by the casts; and here is 
exhibited a collection of several hundred specimens of antique Roman 
glass collected during many years among the mins in Rome and its 
neighbourhood; also a fine example of sixteenth-century mosaic-work, 
a colossal head‘of St. Peter, lately obtained from the museum of the 
Collegio Romano. The renaissance series are accompanied, on the 
wall op])Osite to them, by elaborate coloured drawings of mural decora¬ 
tion, chiefly from fresco paintings of the Italian cinque-cento period. 
The gr^^^itcr number of these represent ceilings and wall-compartments of 
various churches and palaces in Italy, executed from the original frescoes. 
Coloured engravings by Raftaelle Morghen, and Volpato, of Raft’aelle’s 
great paintings in the palace of the Vatican are hung on this wall. 

The last court on the right is occupied with decorative furniture, the 
greater part belonging to the Soulages Collection ; the richly-gilt chairs 
and the beautifully inlaid coffers are of Venetian and Florentine sixteenth 
century work; and the copies, hung on the walls riear them, of the 
frescoes by Correggio at Parma illustrate the same ])enod of art. 

In the'bay opposite are placed examples of English and other art- 
manufacture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; chiefly furni¬ 
ture decorated w ith carving, with marqueterie or tarsia w ork. 

The wooden models of churches, proposed to have been erected in 
London, are lent by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; and in the 
gallery above this corridor will also be found Sir Christopher Wren’s 
original model for St. Paul’s cathedral, accompanied by plans, sections, 
and other illustrations of the present structure. 


The Museum of Ornamental Art w^as founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House w'as appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. The Museum remained open to the 
public at Marlborough House until February 1857, w hen it w'as closed 
for removal to the present building. The specimens had by that 
time accumulated to sueh an extent as entirely to outgrow^ the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects were 
unavoidably withheld from exhibition : this was more particularly the 
case with the important section of casts of architectural ornament, at 
least three-fourths of the specimens being of necessity stowed away 
in the basement story of the building. While the Museum remained 
at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to private collectors, 
were received for exhibition to the public in addition to the permanent 
national collections, the Queen having been the most frequent and the 
largest contributor. Loans of fine w orks of art are also admitted in the 
present building, and many of great value have been received. (See the 
accomjpanying printed lists.') 

Arrangement of the Museum. 

The Art Museum occupies the central hall of the iron building (beyond 
educational division), the w'est and north corridors, the rooms under the 
Sheepshanks’ Picture Gallery, and the northern portion of the galleries. 

The collection, now numbering nearly 6,000 objects, has been entirely 
exhibited to the public since the opening of the fire-proof north rooms 
afforded additional space ; but, in the details of its arrangement, the form 
and construction of the temporary buildings in w hich much of it is con¬ 
tained have interfered, in some degree, with systematic classification. A 
selection of specimens, forming a travelling museum, are reserved for exhi¬ 
bition in the country, and have for the last five years been in circula¬ 
tion in the various provincial towns where schools of art are established.f 

The Art Collections contain examples of Italian, French, Flemish, 
English, and other mediaeval and modern art, comprising specimens of 
carving in wood and ivory, terra-cotta work, glass painting, enamels, 
pottery and porcelain, glass, metal works, watches, jewellery, arms and 
armour, furniture, textile fabrics, &c., also examples of ancient illu¬ 
mination, drawings, and engravings. In the oriental division, Indian, 
Siamese, Chinese, and Japanese ornamental w'ork in carving, porcelain, 
metal, textile fabrics, &c. 

The West Corridor 

is entered through the first division of the Educational Museum. The 
first to the fifth of the bays into which the corridor is divided are occu¬ 
pied by a collection illustrative of architectural ornament, consisting of a 
series of several hundred plaster casts, moulded from details of ancient 
edifices or from fragments preserved in museums. These commence 
with the antique Greek and Roman styles, and models accompany them 
in which have been attempted restorations to scale of celebrated buildings, 
while photographs are hung below the models representing these struc¬ 
tures in their present ruined condition. The models were made for Mr. 
Nash, the architect, and have been removed from Hampton Court by 
permission of the Office of Works. The cork model of the Colosseum, 
])resented by Capt. Leyland, and others of the Greek temples in Sicily, 
may serve in some degree to illustrate the present aspect of those build¬ 
ings. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style of Italy, France, 
Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays. And 

* See terms and hours of admission at p. 6. 

t During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited for 
periods varying from four to six weeks in sixteen towns, and the entire 
number of visitors has been upwards of 124,000. 


Northern Corridor. 

The portion of the northern corridor leading to the Art Library is 
occupied by a collection illustrative of the history of wood-engraving, 
the greater number of the specimens being the gift of John Thompson 
Esq., superintendent of the female class for w'ood-engraving in th( 
schools of the department; and this collection is mainly intended for th 
use of the class in question. The series of woodcuts by Hans Burgmair 
forming what is called the Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, ar 
arranged like a frieze round this corridor, commencing on the right; the; 
consist of 135 sheets, occupying a length of 162 feet, and are now, for th 
first time, placed so as to be viewed consecutively. They form a curioi 
and valuable illustration of the costume and customs of the commence 
ment of the sixteenth century; the date of their execution is 1517^0 151 { 
and the present copies w^ere struck from the original blocks in 1796. 

Cases containing examples of modern English and Continental an 
manufactures are placed betw'een the gallery staircases. These were i 
great part purchased from the Exhibition of 1851, and from the Pari 
Universal Exhibition of 1855. Among them are porcelain from the roy£ 
manufactory at Sevres, Faience ware, and revivals of the Italian majolic£ 
Of this latter description, the products of the Ginori manufactory, nea 
Florence, especially the revival of the lustred majolica ware, are notabl 
objects, as are also the reproductions by Messrs. Minton and Co. 1 
large jardiniere, or flow er-stand for a conservatory, of their workmanshif 
should be remarked as one of the most important specimens of the cerami 
art ever produced in this country. There is also a case of moder 
bronzes, jewellery, and other works in metal. 

The windows of the corridor contain specimens of ancient and moder 
painted glass; among these is a large windem, in three divisions, of th 
15th century, said to have been originally brought from Wincheste 
College. The remainder of the collection of painted glass is shown i 
the North Rooms, and the original specimens arc accompanied by a co, 
lection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of examples, froi 
various churches, English and continental. 

The wrought-iron screen from the terrace at Hampton Court is 
good example of English ornamental iron-work of the I7th century: tli 
injuries it had suffered from exposure and from unskilful painting wci 
such as to necessitate the restoration of many of the details. 


Oriental Objects. 

At the upper part of the East Corridor, a division or court is ap]>r( 
printed to specimens of oriental art manufactures in various categoric: 
—especially rich Indian tissues—Chinese and Ja])anesc porcelain an 
lacquered work, decorative arms, bronzes, objects in marqucteri' 
damascene work, &c. The original specimens arc accompanied by 
series of coloured drawings, illustrative of oriental decoration gcncrall. 
Another phase of the same art receives illustration from the gorged 
examples of Siamese workmanship lately brouglit over by the ambuss 
dors of the King of Siam, and lent by the Queen to this Museum. 

Central Hall (North) 

is principally occupied by large objects, chiefly in tlic class of carvj 
and otherwise decorated furniture. Round the walls arc hung a sen 
of copies in distemper of the pilasters and ceiling compartments of tl 
loggia of Raffaelle in the Vatican. They form a continuation of ti 
illustrations of mural decoration, already described, in the West Corridc 
and ought to have followed in sequence w ith them ; but the height^! 1 
pilasters would not allow' of their being so placed. These copies arc of t 
full size of the originals, and are especially valuable from the fact, tr 
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the originals are in a very dilapidated condition, and are rapidly becom¬ 
ing invisible: they were executed on the spot by Italian artists. Two 
ortginal designs, drawn in bistre by Giovanni da tJdine—one of which is 
believed also to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the historical 
lunette subjects, by the hand of Raffaelle himself—are hung near the 
pilasters; and also two of the original cartoons for portions of the 
pendent wreaths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora¬ 
tions, likewise by Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks of 
having actually served for the transference of the design to the 
“ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the w'all. The colossal statue of 
David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been, owdng to its size, 
unavoidably placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work 
was recently moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government; 
and this cast (a present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will enable 
those who have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 
the most notable w'ork in sculpture of the great Florentine artist. At 
the base of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in w'ax and clay by the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
thoughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated w'orks : among 
them a small model in wax, about four inches high, is believed to be 
the first thought for the statue which towers above it. 

The larger glass case contains illustrations of Italian sculpture in 
marble, terra-cotta, and metal, of the 15th, 16th, and I7lh centuries. 

The tw^o stone statues of Madness seen in this court, would, but for 
their weight, have been placed with the British sculpture up stairs : they 
were originally executed by the sculptor Cibber for the entrance gate 
of the old Bethlehem hospital, Moorfields. 

Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, walnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured w'oods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16th century; coffers of mediaeval date, 15th century ; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento work. 
A series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and tw^o large altar-pieces, the one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16th century); the other in carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
(brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent) : the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias¬ 
tical art. Another large carved and gilt “ retable ” of Flemish work, and 
a triptych painted with subjects from the Apocalypse, dating from the 
15th century, have recently been added to the collection. The visitor 
will notice several elaborate specimens of WTought-iron work on a large 
scale, window gratings, portions of screens, gates, &c. 

Some of the glass cases in the Central Hall are devoted to the reception 
of specimens on loan, the more important of w'hich are enumerated in the 
accompanying printed lists. 

The North Rooms^ under the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, contain a very 
important portion of the Art Museum. Objects that more especially 
surrounded the daily life of the mediaeval and succeeding periods are 
collected in the cases here, and other illustrations of domestic art- 
manufacture are placed round the w^alls. The glass case. No. 1, con¬ 
tains a series of enamels, among which is remarkable a triptych of 
champleve w'orkmanship of the 13th century, and also another triptych 
of Limoges enamel, by Pierre Raymond, dated 1543. There are also 
examples of Chinese champleve and cloissonnd work. The collection of 
majolica occupies cases Nos. 2 and 5, as well as those below' the window's, 
and comprises examples from the earliest period up to the finished per¬ 
formances of the Gubbio and Urbino artists. On the left side are exhi¬ 
bited an unrivalled series, many of them signed and dated, of the works of 
Maestro Giorgio, the majolica artist of Gubbio, whose skill in the produc¬ 
tion of lustred ware, especially that ornamented with the crimson or ruby 
lustre, of which he probably was the inventor, has made his works much 
valued. Venetian glass occupies case No. 4, and two adjoining side cases. 
Flemish and Dutch stone-ware and French Faience and Palissy ware, also 
porcelain, as well oriental as from the various European manufactories, 
occupy the remaining cases. Of Della Robbia ware there are several im¬ 
portant specimens exhibited on the walls, especially a relievo representing 
the “ Last Supper,” and an altar-piece with the “Adoration of the Kings.” 
In the second room, cases 7, 8, and 10 are filled w'ith works in metal, 
including bronzes, medals, ecclesiastical utensils, locks, firearms, and 
other w'eapons. No. 9 contains caskets in metal, ivory, and other mate¬ 
rials, besides various specimens of carving in wood and ivory. The 
elaborately engraved bamboo canes of very interesting design, are recent 
acquisitions from the Museum of the Collegio Romano. The window' 
cases to the left contain jewelry and other goldsmith’s work, watches, 
ornamental knives, spoons, and other objects of domestic use; also wrought- 
steel keys and locks. In similar cases, to the right, are stamped leather 
coffrets, examples of bookbinding, Damascenerie, &c. Against the end 
W'all is placed a sculptured stone chimney-piece, formerly in a palace 
of the Rusconi famil}^, lords of Como. Round the room are hung frames 
containing illuminations from Italian, Geraian, and Flemish MS.; and in 
the w'indows are some portions of ancient stained glass. 

North Gallery, 

Here are placed casts, full size, of one of the bronze gates of the 
Baptistery at Florence, the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, and on the walls 
are hung some specimens of Gobelin and other tapestry, A portion of 
a collection of engravings, chiefly the gift of Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. 
Doo, R.A., is also exhibited here, and a part of a series of etchings 
presented by Mr. Sheepshanks. 

It is intended that ever^/ specimen, as far as space may permit, should 
be accompanied by a descriptive label, containing such details respecting 
the object as are judged necessary'. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 

The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the Iron 
Building, originated with the Society of Arts, which organized an Exhi¬ 
bition of Apparatus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hall, in 1854. 
Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 volumes of books 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few models, and some educational ap¬ 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came from 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education of 
New York. These donations were subsequently offered by the Society 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among the con¬ 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
strictly observed, with especial view' to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions are School Buildings and Fittings, General Education, Drawing 
and the Fine Arts, Music, Household Economy, Geography and Astro¬ 
nomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus for 
Teaching the Deaf and Dumb and Idiots, &c., and Physical Training, 

The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowledge in its several branches—with the 
publisher’s name and address, and the prices at which they may be 
obtained—enabling them to compare one specimen with another, and to 
select that which may best suit their requirements. It has also been an 
object, in labelling the specimens, to do so in such a manner as will 
convey as large an amount of information as possible, appealing, in some 
measure, like diagrams in lectures, through the eye to the understanding. 

Entering from the Museum of Construction, we find in the first bay on 
the left, a collection of models of existing school buildings, mostly con¬ 
trived so as to show the interior arrangement of the rooms, desks, and 
fittings. Among those demanding especial attention are the Central 
School for Boys of the British and Foreign School Society, Borough 
Road; Homerton College Training Schools; First, Second, and Third 
Class-rooms of the Royal Naval Hospital Schools, Greenwich ; the Nor¬ 
wich Diocesan Boys’ School; and the beautiful model ot Lord Granville’s 
Schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. On the adjoining walls are numerous 
plans, sections, and elevations of Normal Schools of France and Germany ; 
and in front are specimens of the desks, reading-stands, easels, and other 
school fittings, as used and recommended by most of the great Metro¬ 
politan Educational Societies. 

Class H., General Education, commences in the next recess. The 
greater portion of the Library, which now numbers upwards of 10,000 
volumes, is arranged here. It contains the series of works published by the 
English book-trade, contributions from various schools and educational 
writers, and sets of works selected by continental nations for their 
governmental schools. The collection of works, towards the purchase 
of which grants are made by the Committee of Council on Education to 
the managers of schools under government inspection, is kept separately, 
in order that the books may be more readily examined and compared 
one with another by those who may have obtained grants, and are 
desirous of making selections suitable to the requirements of their 
schools. The books may be removed from the shelves for examination 
or study on students’ days (Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays), on 
application to the attendants. Proceeding down the left-hand side of 
the Museum, still occupied by General Education, the visitor reaches a 
series of small glass cases containing examples of object-lessons, such as 
cotton, silk, and metals, showing the various processes of manufacture, 
sent by the Home and Colonial and British and Foreign School Societies, 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester. The case contributed by the latter association contains 
samples of cotton from all quarters of the globe, pods of the w ild cotton 
plant (^Gosypium herbacium), and from the same species under cultiva¬ 
tion, also small specimens illustrating all the various stages of manufac¬ 
ture from the raw'cotton to the finest fabric; cotton seed, cotton oil, 
and cotton oil cake for feeding cattle, (fee. Opposite these are the 
Kinder Garten, and other instructive toys, mostly contributed by 
Messrs. Joseph Myers and Co. The upright case containing these toys, 
and two others in the immediate vicinity, of a similar nature, are curious, 
as being constructed of the leading varieties of the ornamental woods of 
Australia, from designs by Professor Semper. Next in order of classifi¬ 
cation comes the apparatus for teaching persons of deficient faculties. 
Among the books exhibited in this Class will be found no few er than eight 
different systems for teaching the blind to read. From the very few 
books published for the blind, it is much to be regretted that a uniform 
system of tangible typography is not adopted. 

The visitor next reaches the collection of objects of Household Economy, 
consisting principally of various cheap forms of cooking apparatus, fire 
lamp grates, and other contrivances for warming and ventilating. In 
the adjoining compartment are placed the books, diagrams, and instru¬ 
ments of music. The village organ, by Mr. Lewis, suitable for a small 
church or a large schoolroom, and the school pianofortes of Flopkinson 
and Mr. G. Cocks are the principal instruments exhibited. 

The last recess on this side, together w'ith the end w'all and the two 
opposite recesses, are devoted to drawing and the fine arts. In this the 
Department and M. Brucciani are the principal contributors, M. Bruc- 
ciani exhibiting the casts and examples used in the art-schools, and 
the Department the drawing-copies, materials, &c., supplied at a reduced 
cost to public schools. There also are some copies of statues, reduced by 
machinery; they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, Jason, and the I) restleis, 
from the originals; and one of Michael Angelo’s Slaves, designed for 
the monument of Pope Julius H. They are from Sauvage of Pans. 

In the Division of Natural History, Prof. Henslow contributes a valu- 
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able collection of botanical specimens, a case illustrative of the physiology 
of fruits (exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of botanical diagrams pre¬ 
pared for the Department of Science and Art; Prof. Tennant, a collection 
illustrative of mineralogy and geology ; Mr. Sopwith, geologmal models , 
and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models of extinct piinials. Ihe elemen¬ 
tary collection of Minerals by Professor Krantz is excellent, as are also 
the Diagrams of Messrs. Day, and the Geological and Natural History 
Diagrams of the Working Men’s Educational Union. 

Geoo-raphy and Astronomy come next in order of arrangement, and 
form, perhaps, the most perfectly represented class in the Educational 
Museum. The large collection of maps and atlases includes specimens 
from France, Germany, and America, and from most of the principal 
publishers of our own country. In front of the maps, surrounded by globes 
and astronomical diagrams, stands the Astronomer Royal’s full-sized 
model of the Transit Circle of the Greenwich Observatory, and lower down 
more globes and orreries by Newton and Son. On the wall at the back is a 
fine map, drawn by the late E. Hughes, master of the Low’er School at 

Greenwich. /. i tut i • 

The astronomical diagrams of Messrs. Day, and those of the W orking 
Men’s Educational Union, are worthy of attention, the former for excel¬ 
lence of production, and the latter for clearness and cheapness. The 
tw'O next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain physical 
and chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, Horne 
and Thomethwaite, Elliot, and Griffin. The first exhibits microscopes 
in the recess, and the second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity, in the glass case. 

The last division in the Educational Museum is allotted to Mechanics, 
including hydraulics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c., occupying the end 
wall and the glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis 
(mechanical powers, &c.), Messrs. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models 
and apparatus), J. C. Buckmaster (mechanical powers), Griffin (whose 
specimens extend to the physical and chemical divisions), and Elliot 
(hydrostatics and pneumatics). There is also a large collection of French 
apparatus, the property of the Department. In this class, an excellent 
sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of Greenwich, desenes 
notice, as well as Newton’s productions; and Horne and Thornethwaite’s 
may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. 


will be found among the drawiugs. (No. 10).—Between this work and the 
little Interior No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted 
in 1814 the former in 1844; it is interesting to note the change of the 
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r/f/ Sh^ay^Kitten is the title of No. 29, and needs no interpretation 
The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here^notwith 


THE GALLERY OF BRITISH FINE ART. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance wdth the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. His 
gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of sketches, 
drawings, and etchings, almost all the works of British artists; but it 
is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his name. 
It is given for the purpose, as the primary object, of being used for 
reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection w ith 
the Department of Science and Art; this first object being secured, it is 
next open to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 
50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief 
characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great 
public buildings are, of course, not represented here, though interesting 
first thoughts and studies for some of them are to be seen among the 
drawings ; but in their stead are illustrations of our national poets, epi¬ 
sodes of our domestic life, and the scenery of our native country; and 
not a few of these serve to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the 
universality of its range, derives its happiest inspirations from the home 
wffiere it has been nurtured. The peculiar interest which this collection 
is calculated to excite is due, therefore, not alone to its appeal to that 
sense of the beautiful wffiich many possess, or to that social instinct which 
makes us love the delineations of human life, but also to our home feeling— 
our peculiarly national characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal 
works, taking the names of the artists in alphabetical respective order.* 
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Kocm Nos. 8 to 16 are by Sir A. W. Callcott, and some of them exhibit 
2 skill in composition, but, perhaps, less love of nature than of art. His 
version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exhibited 
in 1835) is amusing. 

1 Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter; the first was painted in 
1821, but has recently been in the hands of the artist. 

G. Clint’s pictures. Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, are portraits in theatrical 
character—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to which he devoted 
himself: the figure of Liston as Paul Pry is a characteristic likeness. 
(Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains, 
perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conquered. 

Ten works by Collins, Nos. 24 to 32, are in the collection, of very 
different degrees of merit; that entitled Rustic Civility has a freshness 
and truth of expression which renders it attractive. The natural attitude 
of the boy pushing back the gate while he touches his sun-burnt hair with 
his hand, and the half-shy glance of the little one behind its bars, are well 
expressed. In No. 31, Seaford, Coast oj Sussex^ we find similar qualities 
of expression; the little girl's absorbed and admiring attention to the 
superior skill of the young boat-builder, and the half-criticising indolence 
of the boy stretched on the warm sand before him, while beyond, the 
shadows of summer clouds chase each other over the far expanse of 
curving shore. For the figures in this picture an interesting pencil study 

* The Collection is contained in four rooms: the two larger 46 feet by 20 
feet; the two smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Light is admitted 
through an aperture 10 feet wide along the roof, glazed externally with clear 
glass; a second glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied 
by 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smaller rooms. Apertures for the admis¬ 
sion of fresh air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
room. The building w’as erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, R.E. 


standing inaccuracy in drawing and peculiarity of execution. The milk- 
pan has but just been put down, for the milk is still rising against the rim 
Ld spilling over; the suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the 

whole group is very lifelike. • * at oo 

Constable is well represented by his large picture, No. 33, A View 
of Salishuru Cathedral from the Bishop^s Grounds, a unique example in 
England of a symmetrical Gothic cathedral, in whose construction one plan 
has been followed out. The painter’s peculiar handling is here effective, 
without degenerating into artistic pedantry ; the sky especially is truth- 
ful and the freshness of nature well rendered. It was painted in 1823, but 
a trivial fault was found with it by the Bishop for whom it was executed, 
and .he declined taking it. Nos. 34 to 38 are also from his pencil. 
No. 35 is, in many respects, admirable ; and the last, in particular, shows 
how fully he knew that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49 are by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., several of them worked 
out with the extreme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings. 
Nos 41, Brighton Sands, and 43, Mont St. Michel, were so completely 
changed from the original effect, that it was necessary to remove the 
coating of mastic magilp which lay over them with an opacity not unfitly 
compared to “ pea-soup’’—this delicate operation has been effected most 
skilfully and successfully. ^ 

Nos. 62 to 60 are by C. W. Cope, HA. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpitating anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
ancient dame and the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting which her heart has read faster than her eyes. “ TAc 
Hawthorn Bush, with seats beneath the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, is the subject of No. 54. Nos. 63 and 60, The Young 
Mother and Mother and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings may be seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
the artist, like Albano, doubtless found very useful. 

No. 61, Scene from the Tnmmel, and 62, Summer's Afternoon, are by 
Tbos. Creswick, RA.., both exhibited in 1844. 

Nos. 66, 66, and 67, by F. Danby, A.R.A. are not favourable 
examples of his style. The first was painted in 1821. 

No: 69, the work of T. Duncan, A.R.A., is a touching illustration 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ I wish I were dead, 
but Pm no like to dee,'* “ And why do I live to say, Wae s mei 

No. 70, by Sir Chas. L. Eastlake, is an incident from real lite, 
and, though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Etty. 

No. 74, by W. P. Frith, R.A. is a scene from Goldsmiths “ Good- 
natnred Man,** act iii. sc. 1, where Honey wood introduces the bailiffs t( 
Miss Richland thus “ Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch anc 

Mr. Flanigin. Pray, gentlemen, sit without cer^^ony. 

Nos 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., are slight incident 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artis 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall 
Derbyshire • the latter from the bow-window in the Steward’s parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 85, are good examples of hi: 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the flesh tint 

have not stood. j a • i j 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., includ 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputatioi 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, a 
No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. No. 97 is the work of hr 
childhood, when he was twelve years of age. Ilie Old Shepherd's Chie, 
Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely beei 
exceeded in animal painting. Suspense, No. 99, is also an example o 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals 
Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, whos< 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so single and suspended 
The daggled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavily, one by one 
like the first of a thunder shower, explain the faithful dog’^s dejection a 
he waits for tidings of his master. In the Highland Drover's Departure- 
the largest painting in the collection—the reading the many incident 
brought within its compass will interest all who examine it with th 
attention it merits; ahd besides the power of expression evinced, the artistr 
skill displayed in several of the groups may repay minute scrutiny, evei 
if the advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw admiration t' 
the felicitous manner in which the painter’s materials and tools have beei 
handled. . , 

No. 103, by Chas. Landseer, R.A., represents the passage in tn 
life of Andrew Marvell when the Lord Treasurer Danby, knowing hi 
poverty, offered him a present of 1000^., hoping to secure his interest fo 
Charles IL’s corrupt administration. But he explained to his Lordshi 
that his wants were sufiSciently provided for, the remains of yesterday 
mutton being enough for dinner to-day. 

The collection contains twenty-three works by C. R. Leslie, RA 
chiefly subjects from the dramatists or from popular writers. Among tli 
former may be instanced the scene from The Taming of the Shrew, No. lOl 
where Petruchio is wroth with the tailor. ’Ihe management is skilful, an 
passages of colour are rich. This is a repetition of the same subject in tl 
Petworth collection; it was painted in 1832. The principal charactei 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 110, and the three pictures, 11| 
117,118, of Scenes from Moliere are of the same class. And though i 
parts very slightly painted, the artist’s peculiar reading of each charach 
is vividly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the meaning' 
the author as intensely as he himself has done. Among the latter is Vnc 
Toby and the Widow Wadman, a picture well known through the popjjlj 
engraving. There is also an expressive scene from Gil Bias. T1 
little circular picture. No. 126, is a portrait of Her Royal Highness t 
Princess Royal, a study for that in “ The Christening.*^’ No. 129 is 
portrait of Her Majesty in the Coronation Robes, and was esteemed 
successful likeness. , 

The group of pictures. Nos. 136 to 162, to which we would next allud 
consists of twenty-eight works by W. Mulready, R.A., painted durn 
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the last fifty years ; and though varying widely, as may be expected, in treat¬ 
ment and in value, there are many over which we would gladly pause. 
We must content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The Seven Ages^ 
No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afterwards developed 
for Mr. Sheepshanks into the present elaborate and interesting picture. 
The painter’s object has been to take passages of human life as they might 
be expected to occur; accumulating incident, indeed, but not rigidly ad¬ 
hering to his text. Thus the prisoners behind their bars are craving relief 
from the passer by, and let down a shoe to receive it; while through the 
arch is seen the contrast of a hawking party in all their unrestrained 
freedom. Each group evidences the skill of the artist; especially the 
figures carefully worked out and finished to the left, and on the opposite 
side, the decrepit old man £^fi*ectionately tended and reverenced, though he 
can no longer regard it;—the feebleness of this last age brought into com¬ 
parison with the rude strength of the muscular figure that has just been 
drawing his chair, and now pauses to refresh himself. It was exhibited in 
1839. No. 139, The Fight Interrupted, (painted in 1815). 140, Giving 
a Bite —a boy affording a grudging share of his apple ; 143» Open your 
Mouth and shut your Eyes ; 147, The Sailing Match ; 148, T7ie Butt, 
where a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while his dog 
looks on with quaint intelligence—are all pictures that tell their own 
stories, and, in the class to which they belong, are not easily rivalled. As 
examples of artistic skill some of them, especially the last (painted in 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, without 
recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely been surpassed, whether 
in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or the rigid 
hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an illustra¬ 
tion of “The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ will well repay careful perusal, and, 
for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. This was 
painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. 

No. 165, by G. S. Newton, II.A., representing Bassanio receiving the 
news of Antonio's losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 167 to 172 are by R. Redgrave, R.A. In the first the artist 
has found his subject in the beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not [added on as a 
ponderous fringe, but woven like a thread of gold through the tissue of the 
story; thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling love and 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight figure of 
Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified surprise of the 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 168, entitled The Governess, 
has been many times repeated by the artist: this is the fourth painting of 
it. The principal figure wins from the gazer that sympathy which her 
lonely sorrow has not found from those by whom her circumstances 
surrounded her. In Ophelia twining her Garlands, No. 171, the carefully- 
expressed accessories are taken from a scene in Penshurst Park. * 

Nos. 174 to 176 by R. Roberts, R.A. The Gate of Cairo, called 
Bab El-Mutawellee, although conventionally treated, is an effective repre¬ 
sentation of eastern architecture. 

^ No. 177, called The Little Roamer —“ her path ’mid flowers”—is suffi¬ 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child—untouched, how¬ 
ever, by the sunbeams that must have expanded her flowers—to draw the 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details. No. 178 is 
familiar to most from the engraving. 

185 to 187, by G. Smith, are carefully painted, and are not without a 
certain homely interest. 

Stanfield is . represented by Nos. 188 to 190. A View near Cologne 
(dated 1829), A Market Boat on the Scheldt (1826), and Sands near Boulogne. 

Stothard’s works, Nos. 197 to 206, have the appearance of more than 
their real age. It may be interesting to the visitor to contrast his 
endeavour to realize Shakspeare’s characters with those of other artists in 
the collection. The Ophelia is a graceful figure : this picture was painted 
in 1812. His illustrations of Tam o'Shanter and John Gilpin are quaint, 
and will be examined with interest. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., five pictures. Line Fishing off Hastings, 
exhibited 1835 ; Venice (1840); St. Michael's Mount (1834); Cowes, with 
Royal Yacht Squadron (1828) ; and Vessel in distress off Yarmouth, called 
“Blue Lights” (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing mainly to the 
artist’s method of painting, and his habit of retouching on the walls of 
the Academy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, and convey 
an imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet the genius that was chief 
among painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
is present here, whether in the “ countless smile ” of a southern sea, or the 
restless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the billows, where 
human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the 
scene. 

Thos. Webster, R.A., five pictures. Nos. 219 to 224. These happy 
illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
their very obvious stories; they have a homely truth which appeals to all 
who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa’s stick and the boy 
coaxing for a “ Fairing”—the mischievous happiness of the return, when 
the purchases have been made, and a penny trumpet can be effectively ap¬ 
plied to sister’s ear—the grave little face and the pointing finger of the 
child reading the Bible, and the sense of duty in the old matron’s some¬ 
what stern brow;—in the Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of 
each young Eolus, and the contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such 
art has at least a secret of popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and 
earnestly and intelligently into these vivid though homely stories of English 
childhood. The critic, however, may be apt to observe how much the 
painter has yet to learn in the handling of his tools before he attains the 
skill of such work as we have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The 
Village Choir, No. 222, are among the chalk sketches. 

Among the works, Nos. 225 to 231, chiefly slight sketches of Sir D. 
Wilkie, is one, however. The Refusal, No. 226, a very valuable produc¬ 
tion of the artist, and in its power of expression and earnestness both 
characteristic and successful. It illustrates Burns’ ballad of Rwwcaw Gray. 
Wilkie made, as was his habit, careful studies for it, and laboured much 
upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother. 


In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alluded to 
as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, the collection contains others, 
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obtained, some by purchase, some by presentation. The whole are 
enumerated, and particulars given respecting them in the larger catalogue ; 
here we have space merely to indicate a few. * 

No. 1, a small work by Barret, is the earliest water-colour drawing in 3 
the collection, and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- 
advantageously with the crisp clearness of more modern draughtsmen. 

No. 12, containing four small “ blots” of effect, by Colflns, may be 
instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour. 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of those sea-side 
scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures: two of these are 
developed into oil-paintings in the collection. 

No. 19, one of several studies by C. W. Cope, R.A., is from life, repre¬ 
senting a sleeping child: it is drawn in chalk, touched with vermilion, and 
was prepared by the artist for his picture of The Mother and Child, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Nos. 48 to 56, a series, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer, will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 
subsequent efforts. 

Nos. 60 to 78 are by W. Mulready, R.A. A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these—some of them very elaborate 
—drawings and studies, by the same pencil whose finished works are well 
represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief characteristic is earnest¬ 
ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth of whatever 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular com¬ 
mand over his materials. The manner in which the portrait of the Rev. 

R. Sheepshanks is worked up in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching 
in of the pen-and-ink sketches, may alike illustrate our observation. 

The results of this labour, as we have seen them in the collection of 
paintings, are sufficient to stimulate others to seize any hint let fall by one 
who was on the path to such excellence. No. 75, Interior, with Portrait 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, is an apt illustration of the earnestness with which 
the artist wrought out his intentions. Others, as No. 92, find their realiza¬ 
tion in pictures in the collection. No. 424 is a likeness in coloured chalk 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, the donor of the collection. It has been quite recently 
finished by the artist, and added by Mr. Sheepshanks to his former gifts. 

No. 88 is far the most important water-colour drawing in the collection. 3 
It is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the confines 
of that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, and 
the truth it attains, will repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. It 
is a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha¬ 
racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might run 
who read them ; who set himself to his work of portraying miles of vanish¬ 
ing distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense, perhaps, of power, 
but with a laborious recognition of the infinitude of nature. No doubt he 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 
boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the glowing sky. 

The chalk study for Webster’s Village Choir, No. 92, has been already 
alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for the picture 
of the Peep of Day Boy, in the Vernon collection. 

There are also several works by Dyce, Herbert, &c.; a series of 
pencil sketches by J. Jackson, R.A.; a drawing by Stanfield (188); 
and several by Stothard. There have been lately added to the collec¬ 
tion examples of some of the early water-colour masters, as Girtin, 
Sandby, Cozens, Havell, Hicholson, &c., and it is intended, as op¬ 
portunity offers, to complete a series of the works of those who laid the 
foundation of English water-colour art. 


SCULPTURE OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

North-West Gallery. 

The Sculptors’ Institute having made application for a space to be 
set apart for the formation of a collection of Sculpture of the United 
Kingdom, their request was granted, and a committee appointed to carry 
it into effect, and the statues and groups now collected in the West 
Gallery, at the entrance of the Sheepshanks’ Gallery of Pictures, show 
the success that has attended the committee’s efforts. 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the w'orks of living 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors as well, in the hope that 
eventually it wdll be possible to present, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations which it was thought essential to establish 
W'as, that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought into 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which are held annually, either in 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the works 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public in 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of ^ continuous character, but an 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will take 
place. A work once admitted into the Gallery, with the approval of the 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but no 
work will be allow'ed to remain in the Building for more than three years; 
so that the public will constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh con¬ 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

At present the works are, with«few exceptions, by living artists; but 
some others have been received, as the Mars and Narcissus of Bacon, and 
the Ariel of Westmacott. The statue of Venus, by Gibson, a marble 
replica, and that of Cupid, by Spence, are loans from the possessors of 
the works. 

* The whole collection is not exhibited at once: other drawings will take 
the place of some of those at present on the walls—the frames being arranged 
to afford facility for such changes. A selection of them also is being circu¬ 
lated, together wdth other original drawings, among the Schools of Art in 
connection with the Department. 
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THE COLLECTION OE ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


Ascending to the gallery by the south stwrcase, we enter upon the 
first division of the collection (Wool and its Applications). Here are to 
be seen the fleeces of various breeds of sheep, arranged in glass c^es; 
under each case is a portion of the fleece, stapled to show the length 
and quality of the wool; wool in various stages of preparation and 
manufacture-such as picking, sorting, scrubbing, carding, weaving, 
dveine, &c ; samples of manufactured articles—as carpets, rugs, flannels, 
cloth “Ac. There is a curious and interesting series of samples called 
shoddy, a name derived from a process for converting old cloth, stock¬ 
ings, cuttings of flannel, list, and old woollen rags into new cloth. Ihe 
making of shoddy is mostly carried on in Yorkshire, and has become a 
manufacture of considerable importance, both as regards home consump¬ 
tion and for export to foreign countries. Great quantities of old woollen 
rags are annually imported into this country from Germany and other 
foreign states, and which, after passing through the processes in the 
shoddy mills, are re-imported to whence they came in the form of broad 
cloths; beavers, petershams, &c. There is also an interesting collection 
of coloured flocks for paper-making. Hair, bnstles, and whalebone 

form the next division. . 

Hair is made up of three parts : the outride portion, or cuticle, con- 
sisting of a series of small plates or scales lapping over each other at the 
extremities ; the cortex, a long fibrous substance, arranged longitudinally 
under the cuticle; and the inner, or medullary substance, arranged in 
rows of minute quadrangular cells. Microscopical views of these 
portions, and sections of hair and wool, are shown on the walls over the 

glass cases. . . i • j l v us. 

Of human hair, of which there are many varieties exhibited, the light- 

coloured and most valuable comes from Germany and the Scandinavian 
States: the darker shades are mostly imported from France. 

The application of horse-hair, camels’-hair, cow^-hair, &c., to manufac¬ 
tures is shown in many beautiful and curious products. 

Whalebone, which is the homy, laminated substance supplying the 
place of teeth in the whale, is almost identical, in chemical composition, 
with the white of an egg, consisting of albumen hardened by the admix¬ 
ture of a little phosphate of lime. There are several cases of specimens 
illustrating the commercial varieties, and the uses to which it is applied. 

We next come to the division allotted to furs. Furs are mostly 
obtained from animals inhabiting cold climates, and are generally in the 
best state for commercial purposes when obtained towards the beginning 
of winter, being at that season longer, softer, and more beautiful in 
colour. Mr. Nicholay and Mr. Roberts both exhibit many fine and 
beautiful varieties. The number of wild animals annually destroyed for 
the sake of their skins is enormous j in 1855, of squirrel skins alone, 
upwards of two millions were imported to this countiy. Cats also fall 
victims to the beauty of their skins, as many as thirty-two thousand 
having been imported, principally from the Hanse Towns, during the 
same year. In the case of rare furs contributed by Mr. Nicholay, are 
some beautiful examples of the use of bird skins as a substitute for fur in 
the skins of the great-crested grebe {Podiceps crestatus), belonging to 
the order of divers, occurring in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Wales. 

Adjoining the furs are arranged the collections of feathers, down, and 
quills. There is a great variety shown for upholstery purposes, and for 
personal ornament and decoration. 

The next specimens of importance that present themselves to our 
notice are the horns, tusks, and hoofs of various descriptions used for 
manufacturing purposes. There are many fine specimens of ivory 
carving and turning exhibited by Mr. W. Lund, and good illustrations of 
the process of making knife-handles, combs, drinking-horns, &c. 

The opposite side of the bays occupied by the collections w^e have last 
mentioned contain the examples of silk and leather ; and the last bay of 
the museum is allotted to the animal oils and fats, chemical products of 
bone and waste matter, animal dyes and pigments, &c. There are also 
illustrations of the processes of making gelatine, soap, perfumery, and 
other manufactures from animal substances. 


the lb taken as the unit; then follow the commercial varieties, and 
«nh«?tances used for purposes of adulteration ; and lastly, samples of 
tLir most fitting methods of application, either in preparations by 
themselves, or in combination with other inpdients Fea, coffee, 
chocolate, potatoes, and a large number of the cereals, have already 
been arranged in this manner. An explanatory tabulated label being 
placed in each case affords a ready means ot comparing dhe relative 
rWtious value of the various kinds of food. 

OnDOsite the collection of cereals is an interesting series of Chinese 
dr As illustrating the history of the cultivation and preparation of 
tea Underneath these are many rare varieties of teas, presented by 
Messrs Dakin and Co. Among other curiosities from China may be 
mentioned the edible birds’ nests, and the great green sea slugs which 
are esteemed great delicacies by the Chinese. On a table allotted to 
the chemistry of food are some curious examples of the dietaries of the 
soldiers of different countries, English, French, Dutch, &c.; the relative 
proportion of flesh-forming and heat-giving substances being represented 
by gluten and carbon respectively. It will be seen that the quantity of 
food given to the Dutch soldier in time of peace is not sufficient to 
en^render in him the amount of pugnacity, requisite for belli^gerent 
purposes: consequently, when in active service, the quantity of food is 
nearly doubled, as shown in the case referred to. 


THE ABCHITBCTURAL MUSEUM. 


The Architectural Museum was founded in the year 1851, in Cannon 
Row Westminster, as the nucleus of a National Museum of Architectural 
Science and Art. The whole of the Collection was removed to the 
South Kensington Museum in March, 1857, where it now occupies the 
West Gailery of the Iron Building. It has been formed by gifts, loans, 
and purchases by the Committee, Treasurer, and Curator of the Museum 
while in Cannon Row, to which is now added the Collection of the 
Department of Science and Art. 

The Architectural Museum is supported by Subscriptions and Dona¬ 
tions.* A Committee, chiefly Architects, was constituted in 1851 for its 
management and the collecting and distributing of its funds. A Pro- 
spectus and Report may be obtained of the attendant in the gallery. 

The ultimate object of the Museum is to afford to the Public, Artists, 
Architects, and Artist-workmen the means of referring to and studying 
the Architectural Art of all countries and times. Its direct aim is 
to improve the art workmanship of the present time. To effect this, 
a laro-e and increasing collection of casts and specimens has been 
already formed from the finest ancient examples, English and foreign, 
of architectural w'orks, arranged, as far as possible, in the order of their 
date; and of details, comprehending Figures, Animals, and Foliage; 
Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, Roof Ornaments, Rubbing? 
of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Impressions from Seals, and of ah 
other objects of Fine Art connected with Architecture. The whole 
range of Gothic Art from those countries where it has been practised i? 
more or less represented by casts and specimens. Arrangements are 
also now being made for a classification in the order of their countries 
and dates, of the casts and specimens of the architectures of the Oriental, 
Classical,’and other styles, of which there are now many examples in 
the Museum. To casts and specimens are added. Photographs, Draw¬ 
ings, and Engravings of Architectural Works ; the photograph or engrav¬ 
ing giving a view of the whole structure, the casts giving the detail. 
Models of Buildings have also been obtained either by gift or on loan. 
The various collections now number upwards of 7000 specimens. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered, during the Sessions, in th( 
Galleries of the Museum, and in the Lecture-room attached. Architect 
and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the delivery of Lectures, especiall} 
to workmen. Prizes for the most meritorious specimens of Stone am 
Wood Carving, Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., are annuall} 
offered with the view to encourage and individualize the Artist-workmer 
of the day. As a means of extending the usefulness of the Institution 
Honorary Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more importan 
towns in the kingdom. 


FOOD MUSEUM. 


Adjoining the Museum of Animal Products in the East Gallery, a 
collection is now being formed to illustrate the history, varieties, and 
chemical composition of Food, both animal and vegetable, including 
beverages, fermented liquors, and narcotics. This collection owes its 
origin to Mr. T. Twining, Jun., w'ho presented to the Department, 
before the opening of the Museum in June last, a series of examples 
having reference to Domestic and Social Economy, the Food Section of 
which w^as formerly exhibited in the first bay of the Gallery. The 
present Museum has, how^ever, been entirely re-formed by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, and on his retirement the superintendence was confided to 
Dr. Lankester. 

Among the various specimens already contributed, we would par¬ 
ticularize the fine examples of the more useful cereals, namely, wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye, presented to the Department by Messrs. Lawson 
and Co. They occupy a series of glass cases extending across the space 
at present allotted to the Food Museum. Also, the fruits, spices, and 
condiments from Messrs. Fortnum and Mason; and the very interesting 
series of examples illustrating malting and brewing, contributed by 
Messrs. Huggins and Co. In classifying the examples exhibited, the 
chemical composition of each distinct variety of food is first given, 
the chemical ingredients being shown in their relative proportions, and 
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LIST OP OBJECTS ON LOAN TO THE MUSEUM OP ORNAMENTAL ART. 


COLLECTION OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE OBJECTS OF ART AND MANUFACTURE, 
Lent by the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., G.C.B., Late Envoy Extraordinary 

to the Emperor of China. 

Exhibited in the Art Museum at the end of the Eastern Corridor. 


Chinese Enamels on Metal. 

1. Large Tripod vessel and Cover in ancient cloisonne 
enamel. This art of enamelling, of which the present is a 
very remarkable specimen, seems to be now lost in China. 

2. Round Tripod vessel of similar enamel, mounted in 
gilt brass, with openwork bronze cover; on wooden stand. 

3. Oblong Box, with handle on the lid, of similar enamel. 

4. Bowl ornamented, within and without, with similar 
enamel; on carved wood stand. 

5. Bowl and Cover of similar enamel, on a stand em¬ 
broidered with silk. 

6. Idol of Bronze ornamented with similar enamel, and 
supporting an enamelled vessel; on carved wood stand. 

7. Sheath of similar enamel, containing a knife and chop¬ 
sticks. 


Bronzes and other Metal Work (chiefly Chinese). 

8. Bronze Vase with three birds resting upon it. Inlaid 
with delicately wrought pattern in white metal. Japanese 
work. 

9. Pair of circular bronze Incense Burners, with open¬ 
work and ornament in high relief. 

10. Pair of square bronze Incense Burners, with lids 
attached by chains. 

11. Bronze Tripod Bowl with ornament of dragons, etc., 
in relief. 

12. Pair of Grotesque Monsters in bronze. 

13. Pair of bronze Match-holders in form of cranes. 

14. Bronze Grotesque Monster playing with a ball. 

15. Bronze Dragon. 

16. Group of two Tortoises in bronze. 

17. Paper weight (?) in bronze with handle formed of a 
lizard. 

18. Bronze Cup, oval form, with chased ornament. 

19. Bronze Teapot. 

20. Pair of Branches formed of Chinese cash.” 

21. Bronze Fir Branch with a cone. 

22. Bronze Ink and Pen Holder (Japanese), 

23. Circular Chinese Metal Mirror with ornaments in 
relief on the reverse. 

24. Pair of Cranes in white bronze and silver, mounted 
on lacquered work stand (Japanese), 

25. Japanese sword. 

26. Model of Japanese Double Swords. 


Carvings in Wood and Ivory (Chinese). 

27. Chinese Root Carving of a beggar standing, supported 
by a stick, near a rock to which a bat is clinging. 

28. Similar Root Carving of a rustic tripod vase, with 
base of same material. 

29. Screen in openwork of carved ebony with a medallion 
of carved jade in the centre. 

30. Bowl and Cover in carved wood, lacquered red, 

coral lac.” 

31. Oblong Box, similarly carved and lacquered. 

32. Carved Ivory Box. 

33. Carved Ivory, in three pieces, with the Chinese 
character that expresses longevity carved on the top in 100 
different forms. 


34. Set of Chessmen in carved ivory. 

35. Small carved ivory figure of a Boy tying the string of 
his top round a tortoise. 

36. Similar carved figure of a Child playing with a gro¬ 
tesque Mask. 

37. Similar carved figure of a Girl seated, with long 
flowing hair, coloured red. 

38. Similar carving of a Baboon playing with a Melon. 


Carvings in Stone, etc., (Chinese). 

39. Large carved stone Seal, the top ornamented with 
two dragons. 

40. Two Bowls in jade stone, engraved with ornament 
of flowers etc. 

41. Four Bowls of various shapes carved in steatite or 
soap stone, ornamented with leaves, flowers, etc. 

42. Pair of octagonal Matqh holders, of similar material, 
in openwork carving. 

43. Two small carved Lamps of similar material. 

44. Square vessel for holding sticks of incense, the top 
with two ants carved in relief upon it. 


Lacquered Work (Japanese). 

45. Small Cabinet fitted with drawers, etc., and mounted 
in silver. 

46. Similar Cabinet, with miniature windows and other 
fittings. 

47. Similar Cabinet with windows and fittings. 

48. Cabinet or Tea Caddy ornamented with marqueterie 
of different coloured woods. 

49. Nest of Square Boxes in light avanturine lacquer. 

50. Similar Nest of Boxes, in darker avanturine lacquer. 

51. Similar Nest of Boxes, black lacquer, with flowers, 
etc. in silver. 

52. Box ornamented with a chequered pattern of black 
lacquer and silver. 

53. Box with black lacquer ground, the lid ornamented 
with a branch of red flowers. 

54. Square Box in lacquer of alternate stripes, black, 
yellow, and red. 

55. Three Trays in black lacquer, with gold ornament. 

56. Three Trays in red lacquer* 

57* Tray inlaid with coloured mother of pearl. 

58. Bowl and Cover with black lacquered ground relieved 
with dull gold pattern. 

59. Bowl and Cover, similar ground with pattern of deli¬ 
cate gold lines. 

60. Japanese Hat, of wood lacquered black. 

61. Another Hat. 

62. Oblong Box in light brown lacquer (Chinese), 

63. Medicine Case in five compartments with silk cords, 
the handle formed of a grotesque lacquered ivory figure, 
working on a mask with a chisel and mallet (Japanese), 


Porcelain (Chinese). 

64. Porcelain Vase, grey cracklin with blue pattern, on 
wooden stand. 

65, Porcelain Vase, grey cracklin, mounted in bronze. 










66. Porcelain Vase, old grey cracklin, on wooden stand. 

67. Porcelain Vase, Turquoise cracklin, on wooden stand. 

68 . Porcelain Vase, painted with flowers, birds, etc. 

69. Porcelain Vase, with bulbous shaped neck. 

70. Porcelain Vase, painted with flowers, butterflies, etc. 

71. Porcelain Vase, of delicate grey colour, with handles 
and bulbous shaped neck. 

72. Small Porcelain Bottle, yellow ground on wooden 
stand. 

73. Two Porcelain Bowls painted with bands of dark 
blue. 

74. Shaped Porcelain Bowl and Cover, on wooden stand. 

75. Porcelain Bowl painted with fruit, etc. 

76. Small grey cracklin Bowl. 

77. Small grey cracklin Bowl with three feet. 

78. Oblong Porcelain Tray divided into compartments. 

79. Enamelled brick from Golden Island. 

Porcelain contained in the side cases (Japanese). 

80. Twelve Cups, Saucers, & Covers of eggshell porcelain. 

81. Twelve Cups and Saucers, similar porcelain, with 
silvered pattern. 

82. Six large Cups (or covers) of similar porcelain, silvered. 

83. Two Cups and Covers painted with birds. 

84. Two Cups and Covers. 

85. Ten small Cups. 

86. Two Cups and Saucers, eggshell porcelain, the out¬ 
side covered with woven grass. 

87. A mask of eggshell porcelain. 


88. Saucer with raised pattern in dull gold. 

89. Seven eggshell porcelain cups in wooden case. 

Miscellaneous Objects. 

90. Tobacco-pipe, mounted, in silver, with worked case 
and pouch to match {"Japanese). 

91. Watch pocket, embroidered with silk. 

92. Four Chinese Paper Lamps. 

93. Two Fans. 

94. Chinese pebble Spectacles and Case. 

95. Cut Glass Tumbler of Japanese manufacture. 

96. Ten Glass Hair Pins of Japanese manufacture. 

97. Two Glass Bottles of Japanese manufacture. 

98. Magnifying Glass in a box of Japanese manufacture. 

99. Two twisted Canes. 

100. Model of Joss House (6 pieces). 

101. Pair of embroidered Chinese Lady’s Shoes. 

102. Japanese Clock. 

103. Clock made on the European model, Japanese work. 

104. Japanese Musical Instrument. 

In the side cases. 

105. Japanese outside Coat, formed of grass fibres, covered 
with green netting. 

106. Two Chinese Rugs. 

107. Sixteen volumes of Japanese Books, with illustrations 
of landscapes, animals, caricatures, etc. 

108. Chinese picture of a gambling party. 


In the Central Court of the Art Museum^ the following objectsy among otherSy are exhibited on Loan, 


Lent by Matthew Uzielli, Esq. 

A collection of engraved Gems and Cameos, the greater 
number antique Greek and Roman \ a few of the mediaeval 
period, and some antique vitreous pastes. The large onyx 
in the centre of the case is a recent work by Pistrucci. 

Lent by Sir F. E. Scott, Bart. 

A series of Limoges painted enamels. They are examples 
of the works of some of the most eminent of those artists 
who lived during the i6th century and raised the reputation 
of Limoges as the principal school of enamel painting in 
France. 

1. A work of Nardon Penicaud, who flourished about 
1500. This receives an interesting illustration from the 
illuminated page shewn beside it, with the same subject in 
the Livre d’Heures of Rouen, dating from the latter half of 
the 15th century. 

2. By Jean Penicaud I. (about 1530); subject,—The 
Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and ten Saints. 

3. A circular plaque by Jean Penicaud II., signed I.P. 
(about T540); subject,—The Adoration of the Shepherds, 
painted in Grisaille,” relieved with gold. 

4. By Pierre Raymond, signed P.R. (about 1560); subject, 
—The Deposition from the Cross, painted in ‘‘Grisaille.” 

5. By Leonard Limosin, signed L.L., and dated 1532 ; 
subject,—The Virgin, in colour, and the seven dolouis 
painted in “ Grisaille.” 

6. By Joseph Limosin (?), about the end of the i6th 
century; subject,—Saint John the Baptist; and two oval 
medallions, containing the Preaching in the Wilderness, and 
the Baptism of Christ. 

Lent by the Marquess of Salisbury. 

A series of vases, spoons, etc., in engraved rock crystal, 
mounted in enamelled gold and jewels: also, the box, of 
Spanish workmanship, ornamented with tortoise shell and 
mounted in silver, in which the former objects were contained 
when found at Hatfield House. 

Lent by Colonel Guthrie. 

“The Mermaid Jewel”—a pearl of extraordinary size 


and remarkable form, mounted in gold and enamel, of Italian 
workmanship. 

A series of ornamental objects in rock crystal, and in 
carved and jewelled jade. 

Lent by A. Barker, Esq. 

1. Cabinet ornamented with ormolu of French work, 
period of Louis XVI. with plaques of Sevres porcelain (pate 
tendre). 

2. Casket in carved amber. 

3. Statuette in carved ivory of the Virgin and Child in a 
shrine decorated with elaborate metal work ornament. 

4. Cabinet in ebony with engraved metal ornaments. 


In the North Room of the Art Collection, 

Collection of 90 pieces of Italian Majolica. 

Ditto of crystal plateaux, engraved cups, etc. 

Ditto of carved ivory and bone statuettes, horns, 
dagger-sheaths, etc. 

Ditto of bronzes, chiefly Italian i6th and 17th cen¬ 
tury work. 

Ditto of Venetian and Bohemian glass, of the l6th 
17th, and 18th centuries. 

A “ Retable” painted with figures of Saints,of the school 
and period of Crivelli (15th century). 

Three pieces of ancient painted glass. 

Medallion of 17th century glass, painted in grisaille and 
yellow stain. 

Paintings lent by J. Gurney, Esq. 

Portrait of R.o$a Bonheur by Dubufe, with bull’s head 
painted by Rosa Bonheur. 

Landscape with figure and dog, by Creswick, Frith, and 
Ansdell. 

Landscape by J. E. Hering. 

Two Landscapes by F. Keyl. 

Two Views in Egypt, by J. H. Frere. 
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ATTENDAlfCE AT THE MUSEUM. 


1859 

Free Days, 

Students’ Days. 

Totals. 

Corresponding 
Numbers in 

Morning. 

Evening 

Morning. 

Evening. 

1858. 

January . 
February. 
March 
April . . 

May . 

June . 

July . 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

21,180 

16,093 

17,675 

20,299 

18,057 

19,574 

13,863 

18,208 

18,142 

16,668 

14,680 

14,496 

19,467 

12,336 

11,765 

18,523 

2,188 

2,401 

3,172 

6,195 

4,025 

3,876 

3,410 

3,209 

970 

761 

878 

3,598 

3,336 

395 

1,879 

701 

42,480 

35,923 

36,405 

44,588 

44,885 

36,181 

30,917 

40,641 

32,631 

31,628 

39,374 

47,027 

49,865 

30,932 

37,813 

42,144 

41,784 

34,090 

30,013 

38,987 

Total . 

144,949 

126,077 

28,476 

12,518 

312,020 

456,288 

Monthly 1 
average > 
in 1858 .) 

16,623 

17,477 

3,149 

774 

38,023 



Grand Total since the opening of the Museum on the 22nd June, 
1857—1,036,599. 


COMPARISON OF THE YEARLY NUMBER OF VISITORS. 


Years. 

No. of Visitors. 

Remarks. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

104,823 

78,427 

111,768 

268,291 

456,288 

Ito the Museum of Ornamental Art, only, 

I at Marlborough House. 

Collections removed to South Kensington. 
First Calendar Year at Kensington. 


THE metropolitan SCHOOLS OF ART are now open as follows 

1. Training School at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students. The classes meet every day, except Saturday. Hours of study— 
Morning, 10 to 3 ; Evening 7 to 9. Fees for classes studying' the whole day 
4/. per Session. The male day class, paying the fee of 2Z. per Session, meets 
only on alternate mornings. Classes for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and 
Pupil-teachers, meet on Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays 
from 1 to 3 o’clock. Fee for each class, Ss. for the Session. Similar classes 
are formed at the Spitalfields, Saint Martin’s, and Lambeth District Schools. 

2. A School for Female Students, not in training, at 37 Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. Fees per Session, — Advanced Class, 2Z. and 4Z.; 
Elementary Class, IZ.; Evening Class, lOs. 

3. District Schools of Art, in connection with the Training School, 
are now established at the following places:—Spitalfields, Crispin-street; 
Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square; Saint Thomas’ Charterhouse, 
Goswell-street; Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road ; Saint Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long Acre; Lambeth, Saint Mary’s, PrinceS' 
road; Hampstead, Dispensary Building; Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Cannon-street. Entrance Fee 2s. Fees 2s. and 3s. per month. These 
Schools are open every night, except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 in the 
evening. At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse Schools there are 
Female Classes. Application for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other in¬ 
formation, to be made at the Schools in each district, and at the Head 

i Master’s Ofifice, South Kensington. 

• LIBRARY. 

' The Library of Works on Art is now open on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; on Thursday and Friday, to 7 p.m.; 
and on Saturday, to 4 p.m. The Public are admitted by Tickets obtainable 
from the attendants at the Library, and in the Museum, at the following 
ratesFor a week, GtZ.; a month. Is. 6cZ.; a year, 10s. Free admission to 
Students. In addition to Books on Art, the Library comprises a collection of 
Drawings and Prints illustrative of Architecture and Ornament. Copying 
and tracing are permitted under certain regulations. Entrance at the centra] 
office-door, and in the evening through the Museum corridor also. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations by Seymour 

and “ Phiz.” 8vo., ll. Is. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by “Pmz.” 8vo. 
iz. is. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank. 

8vo., IZ. Is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 

8 VO., IZ. Is. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illustrations by 

George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo., 13s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale op the Riots of ’Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo., I3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 

2 vols., post 8vo., IZ. Is. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, The Parish Boy’s Progress. Illustrated by 

George Cruikshank. Third Edition. 3 vols., 8vo., IZ. 6s. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 

Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling, 

Uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “ DAvro CorPERFiELD,” &c., 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 

Br CHARLES DICKENS, 

With Two Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 

To he completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated in a Philological 
Commentary on his Tragedy of “Julius Caesar.” By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, Pro¬ 
fessor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. In the press. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

For the use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. By 
GEORGE L. CRAIK. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 

PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. The Substance of the Course of 

Lectures on Linear Perspective, delivered at, and forming a part of the Course of Instruc¬ 
tion in the Training School, and in the Schools of Art in connection with the Department 
of Science and Art. By R. BURCHETT, Head Master of the Training and Normal 
School. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations. Is. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. The Course of Construction of Plane 
Geometrical Figures. By R. BURCHETT. With 137 Diagrams. Third Edition. Post 
8vo., cloth. 6s. 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. 24mo., sewed. 5d, 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the 

Study of the History of Ornamental Art. By RALPH N. WORNUM. In royal 8vo., 
with very many Illustrations. 8s. 

GRAMMAIRB FRANCAISE. By L. DIREY. Small 8vo. 3s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By L. DIREY and A. FOGGO. Small 8vo. 3s. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By L. DIREY. Small 8vo. 

DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OP ORNAMENT. 50 Selected 

Plates, small folio, sewed. Price 5s. 

TEXT TO DYOE’S DRAWING-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 
REDGRAVE’S MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Third 

Edition. 24mo., sewed. Price 9d, 

REDGRAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF PRINCIPLES IN TEACH¬ 
ING DESIGN. Fcap., sewed. Price 6d. 

A SMAI.T, DIAGRAM OF COLOUR. Small folio. 9d. 

PRINCIPLES OP DECORATIVE ART. PoUo, sewed. Is. 

LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY OP VEGETATION. 8to., sewed. Is. 

DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the request of the Society of 
Arts. Small 4to., cloth. Price 4s. 6iZ. 

ILLUSTKATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE PEACTICAL 

LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to all classes. Prapared for the South Kensington 
Museum. By the Rev. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6d. 

DKAWING FOE ELEMENTAEY SCHOOLS. Being a Manual of the 

Method of Teaching Drawing, specially adapted for the use of Masters of National and 
Parochial Schools. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head Master of the Chester School of 
Art. Post 8vo., cloth. 3s. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES: 
.With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STEELING. 

LIFE OF SCHILLEE. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

CEITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

4 vols. crown 8va 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS: 

LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

1 voL crown 8vo. 65. 

CHARTISM. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: 

MUS.EUS, TIECK, RICHTER. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: 

WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVEIH. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2«. id. each, 

THE ENGLISH CTCLOPEDIA OP 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OP 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 

Three of the Four Divisions of this important work 
having been completed, and the publication of the Fourth 
Division being about to commence, the Proprietors desire 
to call attention to the character of the Cyclopaedia, as a 
complete body of knowledge. 

As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopaedia of 
Geography, of Biography, of Natural History, and of Arts 
and Sciences, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, 
the connection of these great divisions may require some 
very brief elucidation. 

If the English Cyclopaedia had been arranged in tico 
Alphabets, instead of in four, the one department might 
have been called Literary, the other Scientific. 

The Cyclopaedia of Geography, and the Cyclopaedia of 
Biography, forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not 
only the Description of every Country, but its History in 
all ages. Under the Geographical name will be found a 
rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical 
names will be found all the great public events, and the 
religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as 
detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 

The Cyclopaedia of Natural History, and the Cyclopaedia 
of Arts and l^iences, now commencing, and forming also 
Ten Volumes, present every feature of the Physical and 
Moral Sciences, and of the applications of Science to Pro¬ 
ductive Industry. This concluding Division also embraces 
all branches of miscellaneous information not strictly 
referable to these general heads. 

The English Cyclopaedia is founded upon the valuable 
Copyright of the Penny Cyclopaedia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Knight. Every article in 
that celebrated work was an original ’contribution, fur¬ 
nished by many of the most eminent men of the times. 
The elaborate revisions, with the large addi^ns of the 
present work, have involved a new outlay for literary 
labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making 
the cost of literary production alone of these Twenty 
Volumes not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopaedia being now completed 
no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining fourth 
being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division 
commenced in the periodical course of publication on the 
31st of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last 
month of 1860. 


The followivg Divisions are completed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Six Volumes, price Zl .; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound 
morocco, Zl. 12s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Four Volumes, price 2l. 2s.; or, in Two ^Volumes, half¬ 
bound morocco, 2l. 10s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Four Volumes, price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half¬ 
bound morocco, 21. 10s. 

London : Bradbury and Evans, 11 Bouverie Street. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

In Four Volumes, demy 8vo., price 36s., and illustrated by 
32 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 

THE POPULAR 
HISTORY OP ENGLAND, 
From the Earliest Time to the Eevolution of 1688. 

WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 

By CHABLES KNIGHT. 

This, the First Division of the ‘ Popular History of Eng¬ 
land,’ forms a Separate and Complete Work, with which 
view a Copious Index is added to the Four Volumes. The 
Second Division will come down to that period of the reign 
of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional 
epoch in the imwrtant change of the commercial policy of 
the country. (This Division is now publishing in Monthly 
Parts, price Is.) 

“ The ‘ Popular Histoiy of England' of Charles Knight is 
of a somewhat higher price, comparing it with works issued 
in penny numbers; but the plates, as well as the paper, 
are greatly superior, and its literary merits are of a very 
high order. Indeed, nothing has ever appeared superior, if 
anything has been published equal to the account of the 
state of commerce, government, and society at different 
periods "— Lord Brougham's Address on Popular Litera¬ 
ture, at the Meeting of the National Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. 

Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of 
bombast; In short, by his genuine sympathy with all of 
English kind; he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
patriot while he disarms the critic, and we predict that the 
reception of his book will fully justify its title. His attempt 
to supply the place of Hume's * History’ is in great measure 
successful, at least we know to which we ourselves shall 
henceforth turn to by preference.”— Times, December 29, 
1858. 

London: Bradbury and Evans, 11 Bouverie Street. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 

CLASS-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


1.—Arithmetic and Algebra. 
AKITHMETIC. For the Use of Schools. By 

BARNARD SMITH, M.A. New Edition (1858). 348 
pp. Answers to all the Questions. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. 290 pp. (1856). 

Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

AKITHMETIC AND ALGEBEA IN THEIK 

PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS. With numeroijs 
Examples, systematically arranged. By 
SMITH, M.A. Sixth Edition (1859). 696 pp. Crown 8vo. 
10s. Qd. 

ALGEBEA. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 496 pp. (1858). 
Crown 8VO. Is. 6d. 

2.—Trigonometry. 

INTEODUCTION TO PLANE TRIGONO- 
METRY. For the Use of Schools. By J. C. SNOW¬ 
BALL, M.A. Second Edition (1847). 8vo. 5s. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools 

and Colleges. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 

[Jn the Press. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a nu¬ 
merous Collection of Examples. By R. D. BEASLEY, 
M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO¬ 
METRY. With the Construction and Use of Tables of 
Logarithms. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Ninth 
Edition, 240 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6<i. 

3.—Statics and Hydrostatics. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHA¬ 
NICS, With a Collection of Examples. By S. PAR¬ 
KINSON, B.D. 288 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MECHANICS 
AND HYDROSTATICS. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A, 
Fourth Edition. 110 pp. (1851). Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With 

numerous Examples and Solutions. By J. B. PHEAR, 
M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

AN-ALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 

Examples. By 1. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second Edition. 
330 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. With nu 

merous Examples. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., and W. J. 
STEELE, M.A. 304 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By W. P. 

WILSON, M.A. 176 pp. (1850). 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

4._Qeometry and Conic Sections. 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC 

SECTIONS. With a Collection of Examples. By W. H. 
DREW, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4s. 6d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY AS 
APPLIED TO THE STRAIGHT LINE AND THE 
CONIC SECTIONS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second 
Edition. 316 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ET.EMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By 
G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. Second Edition. 264 pp. (1856). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6ci. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEO¬ 
METRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. With the Re¬ 
sults. Collected by I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 76 pp. 
(1858). Crown 8vo. 4s. 

6.—Differential and Integral Calculus. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 

numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
Second Edition. 404 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS, AND ITS 

APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. By I. 
TODHUNTER, M.A 268 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

6.—Problems and Examples. 

A COLLECTION OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES. With Answers. By 
H. A. MORGAN, M.A. 190 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

SENATE-HOUSE MATHEMATICAL PRO¬ 

BLEMS. With Solutions— 

1848-51. By FERRERS and JACKSON. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 
J848-51. (Riders.) By JAMESON. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

1854. By WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
1857. By CAMPION and WALTON. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


7. ~Latin. 

HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; OR, THE 
FORM AND USE OF WORDS IN LATIN. With 
Progressive Exercises. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, Ma 
175 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ‘ ’ 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. A First 

Latin Construing Book. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, MA 
Second Edition. 138 pp. (1867). Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES OK 
“ THE SEVEN KINGS.” By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A. 
94 pp. (1867). Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. 

By K TURING, M.A. 104 pp. (1865). Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

SALLUST.—CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. 
With English Notes. For Schools. By CHARIJ:s 
ME lllVALE, B.D. Second Edition. 172 pp. (1858). 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Catiline and Jugurtha may be had separately, price 2s. U. 
each. 

JUVENAL. For Schools. With English 
Notes and an Index. By J. E. MAYOR, M.A. 464 pp. 
(1853). Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

8 . —Greek. 

HELLENIC-A.; OR, A HISTORY OP 

GREIiCE, TAKEN EKOM DIODORUS AND THUCY. 
DIDES. A First Greek Construing Book. By JOSIAH 
WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition. 150 pp. (1857). 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCITATIONES IAMBICS; OR, PKO- 

GRESSIVE KXKRCISESIN GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Second EdiUou. 426 pp. 
(1854). Fciip. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. With 

English Notes. By B, DRAKE, M.A. 144 pp. (1851). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. Trans 
lated by J. P. NORRIS, M.A. (1850). Crown 8vo 
3s. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. With Englisl 

Notes and an Index. By P. FROST, jun., M.A. 110 pp 
(1854). 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

AESCHYLUS. THE EUMENIDES. Wit 

English Notes and Translation. By B. DRAKE, M.i 
144 pp. (1853). 8VO. 7s. 6d. 

9 .—Englisb Grammar. 

THE CHILD S GRAMMAR. By E. THRINC 

M.A. Demy 18mo. New Edition. (1857.) Is. 

ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT I 
ENGLISH. By E. THRING, M.A. Second Editic 
136 pp. (1854). Demy 18mo. 2s. 

Note.— Teachers desirous of receiving intimation of m 
Cambridge Class-Books as they are published will plea 
transmit their addresses to Macmillan and Co* 

Macmillan and Co., Cambridge, and 23 Henrietta Stret 
Covent Garden, Loudon. 


Just Publishedj 

Elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s., 

B L A C K’S 

GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLI 

CONTAINING THE NEW MAPS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE SUPPLEMENT, 

(which may be had separately, price 7s. 6ci. CLOTI 

BRINGING THE WORK UP TO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEIXIE. 

BY 

JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S. 

The three great features of Black’s “General Atlai 
are—Accuracy, Readiness of Reference, and Cheapnc 
The first has been obtained by the most careful study of 
the best recent authorities, and the second by a nu 
valuable Index. In this Edition the following new Ma 
have been added:— 

North America, with British Colombia, and Va 
cx)Uver’8 Island, on an enlarged scale— South America 
Sweden and Norway, Baltic Ska, Etc.—East Indi- 
Archipelago, and Further India, Bukmah, Siam, Etc. 
Pacific Ocean, including all the South Sea Island! 
Atlantic Ocean, showing the various routes betwe 
Europe, North America, and the Pacific, and the line 
the Atlantic Telegraph—Section of the Interior 
Africa, showing Dr. Livingstone’s Route. 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS ON THE 
LUNAR AND PLANETARY THEORIES. FIGURE 
OF THE EARTH, THE UNDULATORY THEORY 
OF OPTICS, Etc. By the ASTRONOMER ROYAL 
(G. B. AIRY, M.A.). Fourth Edition. 400 pp. (1868). 
8vo. 15«. ^ ^ 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF WROUGHT- 

IRON BRIDGES; EMBRACING THE PRACTICAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MECHA- 
NIC^ TO WROUGHT-IRON GIRDER WORK. By 
J. H. LATHAM, M.A., C.E. 283 pp. (1858). With nu¬ 
merous Detail Plates. 8vo* 16«. 


One of the most valuable features of this “ Atlas Is ' 
facility with which It can be consulted, by means of 
extensive Index of Upwards of Sixty-five Thousa 
Names. 

From the “TiMFii,” January 11th, 1859. 

“ Among recent publications has been a valuable SupF 
ment to Messrs. Black’s elaborate 'General Atlas oi 
World.' The entire work is thus rendered one of the in 
complete of modem publications in this department. 

Edinburgh: Adam and Charlfjs Black. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Robert.*', and Lo 
MANS; SiMPKiN, Marshall, and Co. ; Whittakbr 
Co.; AND Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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STANFOED’S 

EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, 

USED IN HARROW AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Modern. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, 
with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 

the JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fourteen Maps, with Index. 
Price Is. 

Classical. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, with Index. Price 
12s. 6d. 

THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with Index. 
Price Is. 

Classical and Modern. 

THE UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-two Maps, with 
Index. Price ll. 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges. 

THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-five Maps, 
with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 

Outline Maps, 

With the Coasts, Rivers, and Boundaries; leaving the 
Names to be filled in from the above Atlases, may be 
had, price 6d. each. 

STANFORD’S CATALOGUE OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL MAPS, ATLASES, BOOKS, &-c. may be had 
on application, or will be sent per post on receipt of one 
stamp. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, s.w. 


EDUCATIONAL GLOBES. 

TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL GLOBES, 

Designed and Published under the Superintendence of 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

PRICES OF THE SCHOOL EDITIONS. 

THIRTY-SIX INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

Solid Black Frame, iron meridian prominently £. st. d. 
divided, and brass quadrant . . . each 12 10 0 

EIGHTEEN INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

Strong Black Frame, with Brass Meridian per pair 110 

-with Iron Meridian ,, 5 0 0 

TWELVE INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

Strong Black Frame, with Brass Meridian per pair 3 15 6 

-with Iron Meridian „ 2 15 0 

OLD GLOBES re-covered with MODERN MAPS, and the 
brass-work cleaned, at the following prices:— 
Eighteen-inch .... per pair £3 13 6 
Twelve-inch .... ,, 1 15 o 

Nine-inch .... „ 176 

USEFUL HAND GLOBES. 

In Mahogany Boxes. On Mahogany Pedestals. 

1 inch . . .is. Gd. each. 3 inch ... 4s. Od. each. 

II ,. •..20 „ 5 „ ... 7 6 

2 „ ... 3 0 „ 6 „ ... 9 0 

3 „ ... 4 0 „ 9.16 6 „ 

A Small Globe is well adapted to assist in teaching 

Geography, and as a complement to a School Atlas it serves 
to show the true relative position of all parts of the Earth, 
as well as other general and important elements of Geo¬ 
graphy, not deducible from Maps. 


SLATE GLOBES. 


12 inch (with or without outline) . .£150 eachs 

18 ..2 10 0 „ 


Stanford’s Outlines of Useful Maps, 

With Coasts, Rivers, and Boundaries, leaving the names to 
be inserted from the Maps in the above Atlases. Price 
6d each. 


World in Hemispheres, West 

-in Hemispheres, East 

-Mercator’s Projection, 

West 

-Mercator’s Projection, 

East 

-World, on the Cubical 

Projection, in six 
sheets 

I. Africa and South 
Europe 

IT. Middle America 

III. Polynesia 

IV. South Africa 
V. North Pole 

VI. South Pole 
Europe ;2 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
France 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 


Germany, South, and Swit¬ 
zerland 

Spain and Portugal 
Italy, North 
Italy, Central 
Italy, South, and Sicily 
Turkey, North 
Greece, North 
Greece, South 
Turkish Empire 
Asia 

Asia Minor 

Persia 

India 

Palestine 

Africa 

Egypt 

America, North 
America, South 
Canada and United States 
West India Islands 
New Zealand 
Australia 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEO¬ 
GRAPHY, being an Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and 
their Causes, prepared for the use of Eton College By 
the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S., Honorary Fellow of 
King’s and Queen’s Colleges, London; an<l late Librarian 
and Lecturer on Geography at King’s College, and I^o- 
fessor of Geography and History at Queen’s College, 
Londoi^ With Maps and Diagrams. Post 8vo. price 9^. 


WHAT TO READ, AND HOW TO READ 

IT; or, Hints to Candidates for the Government Civil 
Service. By a Graduate of Oxford, a Graduate of Cam¬ 
bridge, and a London Schoolmaster, 12mo., cloth, price 
2s. Gd. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CRGSS, 
Whose Catalogue of Educational Atlases, Maps, and Books, 
may be had on application, or free per post for one stamp. 


LIST OF 

POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

GEORGE PfflLIPS AND SON, 

32 Fleet Street, London, and 51 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 


PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

GENERAL, AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 56 
Imperial 4to. Maps; accompanied by Illustrative Letter- 
press, describing the Soil, Resources, and Chief Natural 
Productions of each Country; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHFS, F.R.G.S. The 
Maps beautifully printed in Colours. Handsomely bound 

in cloth, gilt edges. ll. Us. Gd. 

The same Work, half-bound Turkey morocco, 

gilt edges . . . . . . . IZ. 15s. Od, 

PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising Thirty-five Modern and Five Ancient Maps, 
constructed from the latest and best Authorities. Edited 
by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consult¬ 
ing Index of 22,000 Names of Places, carefully compiled. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth , . 10s. 6cZ. 

PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL 

ATLAS, comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal 
Countries of the World, clearly engraved and carefully 
coloured. Ejlited by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accom¬ 
panied by a Consulting Index of 9,000 Names of Places. 
Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth . . . 5s. Qd. 

This Atlas is an abridgment of “Philips’ Comprehen¬ 
sive School Atlas,” and is intended for the use of Junior 
Geographical Classes. 

PHILIPS’ STUDENT’S ATLAS OF MO¬ 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eighteen Maps, con¬ 
structed from the most recent Authorities, and carefully 
coloured. Imperial 4to., bound in cloth . . 3s. Gd. 

PHILIPS’ YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ATLAS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing TVvelve Large 
Quarto Maps, full coloured, intended as a First Class- 
Book for Young Learners. Cloth, lettered. . 2s. Gd. 
The same Work, paper cover . . . .2s. Qd. 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS, COM- 

prising Twenty-four Maps, constructed and engraved by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S., and beautifully 
printed in colours. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, lettered, 2s. Gd. 

PHILIPS’ SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN- 

GEOGRAPHY, containing Nine Imperial Quarto Maps, 
clearly engraved, and constructed from the most recent 
authorities. Imperial 4to., in neat wrapper . Is. OcZ. 

PHILIPS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, 

containing Ten Quarto Maps, drawn and engraved by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S. In neat cover. 

Plain. Gd. 

Coloured.Is. OcZ. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM MAPS, with the Physical Features boldly and 
distinctly delineated, and the Political Boundaries care¬ 
fully coloured. Constructed by WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. Size—5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 
Mounted ou rollers and varnished . . each 16s. Od. 

THE SERIES comprises:— 

THE WORLD, IN H 
SPHERES 
EUROPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTO¬ 
RICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL MAPS, illustrating the 
Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size—full Sheet 
Imperial, 29 by 23 inches; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully 

coloured. On sheets.each Is. Gd. 

Mounted ou black rollers and varnished . „ 5s. Od. 

*:^* Detailed Lists may he had ou application. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SIXPENNY 

MAPS. Size—full Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inches, full 
coloured; engraved in the best style, and embracing all 
the recent Geographical Discoveries. The entire series is 
now in print, and any single Map may be had without 

difficulty.each 6d. 

The same Maps printed on superfine drawing paper 

and extra coloured.each Is. Od. 

*^* Detailed Lists may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ CABINET SERIES OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL MAPS. Size—Imperial Quarto. Engraved 
from original drawings, made expressly for this Series, 
and embodying an amount of Geographical information 
not hitherto obtainable for the purposes of Teaching. 
The Series contain Maps of Physical, General, and Classical 
Geography, any of which may be had separately. Edited 
by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. each 4d., 6d., & Is. 
Detailed Lists may be had on application. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 

for the Use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Thirteen Maps, stitched in a 
neat cover. First, second, and Third Series each 3s. Od. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF BLANK PROJEC¬ 
TIONS, with the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, and 
intended lor the use of Students learning to construct 
Maps. Printed on Drawing Paper. Thirteen Maps, 
stitched in a neat cover. First, Second, and Third 
Series.each 3s. Od. 

The Outline Maps and Blank Projections can be 
had separately, price Threepence each. Detailed Lists, 
may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ NATIONAL SERIES OF OUT¬ 
LINE MAPS, constructed by J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., 
F.R.G.S., being Outlines of the Maps in “ Philips’Atlas 
for Beginners.” Twelve Maps, crown 4to., stitched in a 
neat cover.Is. Od. 

These Maps can a^o be had separately, price Onk 
Penny each. Detailed Lists may be hud on application. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTUBE. 

THE GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE. A 

Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and 
Gothic Architecture. Exemplified by upwards of Eighteen. 
Hundred illustrations, drawn from the best examples. 
Fifth edition, 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, IZ. 10s. 

A VOCABULARY OF GOTHIC ARCHD 

TECTURE, in French and English, and English and 
French. 8vo., Is. 

A VOCABULARY OF GOTHIC ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, in German and English, and English and 
German. 8vo., Is. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 16mo., with 110 Illustra¬ 
tions. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

In course of Publication, 

A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC 

ORNAMENT. Is. 6d. each. Now ready— 

No. 1. STONE CARVING, 28 plates. 

No. 2. MOULDINGS, 30plates. 

No. 3. SURFACE ORNAMENT, 30 plates. 

J. H. & JAS. PARKER, Oxford, & 377 Strand, London.. 


Shortly will be published, in demy 8vo., illustrated with 
upwards of 400 Engravings (dedicated, by permission, to 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.K.S., President of the Royal 
Chemical Society, &c., &c.), 

THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. BY 
CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Lecturer on Botany in tlio 
Department of Science and Art (South Kensington 
Museum). This Work contains a full Introduction to tho 
Science of Botany. It is so constructed as to give the 
most elementary knowledge of the Science, as well as all 
necessary details to the more advanced learner. It is, 
liowever, a Manual for Students only, and makes no 
higher pretensiun than that of giving in the most simple 
manner at command the principles of Vegetable Growth. 
It is founded upon the principle on which the Science i» 
taught in the Department of Science and Art of the Privy 
Council for Education. 

, London: J. S. VIRTUE, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


OXFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, No. 185 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. PAXTON HALL, F.C.P., Prin¬ 
cipal. Examinations recently passed by pupils of this 
School:—Gov. School of Art (eight in the Senior and 
five in the Junior Grade); Oxford, Senior (A.A.) and 
Junior Division; Cambridge, Junior Division; Addis- 
combe; Society of Arts; Civil Service; College of Pre¬ 
ceptors. A Commercial Education given. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

Library Edition. In Demy 8vo. Illustrated by Phiz. 

THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 2 Vols. with 46 
Illustrations. 14s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 1 Vol. with 22 Illustrations. Is. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 
with 44 Illustrations. 14s. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol. with 26 
Illustrations. 7s. 

TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” 2 Vols. with 44 Illustrations. 
14s. 

THE O’DONOGHUE: A Talc of Ireland Fifty Years Ago- 
1 Vol. with 26 Illustrations. 7s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustra¬ 
tions. 14s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustrations. 145. 
THE DALTONS; or, Three Roads in Life. 2 Vols, with 
Illustrations. J4s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. with 40 Illus¬ 
trations. 14s. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

With Illustrations hy H. K. Browne. 

Now in the course of Publication, a Cheap and Uniform 
Edition of the 

NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown 8vo.. and 
each Volume will contain Eight Engravings by H. K. 

Browne. Bound in Cloth, price 4s. _ 

JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” 2 Vols. 85. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 
8s. 

THE O’DONOGHUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. cloth. 85. 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols. cloth. 85, 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. cloth. 85. 


AUSTRALASIA 
ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE WORLD 
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the following have recestlt bees added to 


CONSTABLE’S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


CONCISE HISTOKY OF ENGLAND, 

IN EPOCHS. With Chronological Tables and Maps. 

By J. FRASER CORKRAN, Esq., 

Author of “ A History of the French Constituent Assembly. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 

By JAMES CURRIE, AM., 

Principal of the Church of Scotland Traini^ College, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Author of the “Principles and Practice of Early 
Infant School-Education.” 

Crown 8VO., price 4s. 6d. 


“ We have examined *ese -Btem®.(s carefully, and cannM 
)ut congratulate students of music on the.r havmg pi^ea 
iuwn ftelr reach a manual of clear 

ierate price. Many elementary “S' “as 

lie of music than any other work we know of, in a moderate 
omp"ts Shoi and «P«aitl<-n Ar^'^^1^’ 
TTid show the hand of a master in teaching. Mr. uirries 


w“r thoTslude2 who seek ’a thorough elementary 
kLwledge of the subject.”—Poiiers/or the bclwolmai>tcr. 


thvastjry of ornamental 

^ Hlustath-fof Objects of Art and 

seum of Ornamental Art-Departmeut of^ien^ 

Art. Seventy-one large 8vo. Plates m Colours ana uoiu. 

elegantly bound, gilt edges. „ poIa 

Ixmdon: DAY & SON. Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Luicoln's-lnn Fields. 


ROBERTS'S SKETCHES IN THE HOLY 
LAND SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYl 

I'tk n&Sca;\“nd»vl K^ic^. and 

Volumes, morocco. 

London : DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


LIBER STUDIORUM: 

scape Composition. By J. M. W. 

SelecUon of Fifteen of the best Plates, executed m fac- 
Srof the Originals. Size, 17 in. by 12 m., bound m 
cloth, 2Is. , ^ . 

London : DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY; 

A Manual intended for Female Training Colleges, and the 
Senior Classes of Girls Schools. 

By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER,^^ 

Author of “ Work, Plenty to do, and How to do it,” &c. &c. 
Third Edition, price 2s. 


architecturaIj sketches from 

THE CONTTSENT: ^ NORM H 

France, Italy, and Germany. By RICHA^ NORMAN 
SHAW, Architect. One hundred Plates, tOlio, half-bound, 
morocco, gilt edges, 4Z. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 


In Preparation. 

bookkeeping for the class-room 

and the COUNTING-HOUSE. 


By Double and Single Entry; with an Appendix on Com- 
mercial Forms. 


By JOHN MACLEAN, 

leacher of Writing and Bookkeeping in the Edinburgh 
Ac^emy, and in the Church of Scotland Training College, 

Edinburgh. above. 

[rmmediately. 


THE GOVERNMENT SERIES OF EDUCA- 

TiONAL DIAGRAMS. 

TES i^LOGICAL'mAGKAMS. By R. BAWERWB, 
Esa M R.I.A. 4Ci in. by 29 in. Coloured, the Set, 21. 15s. 
SIX DIAGRAMS OF THE EXTINUr ANIMAES. By 
B. W. HAWKINS, Esq., F.G.S., F.L.S. Each 40 in. by 
29i in , Coloured, the Set, ll. 13s. 

TWELVE ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. 

Esq,, Ph. D., F.R.A.S. 40 in. by 29^ in., Coloured, the 

Set,’3?. 6s. , XV r . 

NINE BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By the Rev. Professor 
HENSLOW, See., See. 40 In. by 291 m.. Coloured, the 
Set, 21. 9s. 6i. ^ ^ 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincolu’s-Inn Fields 


This work has been prepared with a view to supply a 
dear and practical manual for the learner, whether at school 
\t at business. It has been carefully adapted to inodes of 
Bookkeeping actually in use, and has been submitted in 
MS. to gSemen of extensive mercantile experience. 


CONSTABLE S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

l. General Register, with space for 900 entries, and Alpha¬ 
betical Index. 

J. Class Register for One Year. 

}, Register of General Summaries, Weekly, Quarterly, and 
’ Annual, for Five Years. ^Immediately. 

* * These Registers are arranged on a simple and concise 
[)laS, and are so constructed as to furnish all the information 
required by Government. 

Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and CO. London: 
HAMILTON. ADAMS, and CO. 


“ A PRESENT FIT FOR A KING.” — AtkcnCZUm. 
lust published, in One magnificent Volume, antique CMf 
extra elegant, 101 Plates in Colours and Gold, with De¬ 
scriptive Essays, interspersed with the highest class of 
Wo^ Engravings, price 19?. 195. 

(Dedicated, hy exp'ess permission, to His Royal Highness 
^ the Prince Consort.) 

THE ART TREASURES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM: Consisting of Selections from the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. 


The Series embraces— Sculpture, the Ceramic, Metallic, 
'itreous, Textile, and other Decorative Arts ; with Historical 
nd Descriptive Essays by Writers of the highest authority, 
’bus 


Sculpture . 


18 Plates By George Scharf, jun., 
F.S.A., F.R.S 

CbeamioArt .n „ J.C. RoBik80»,P.S A. 

VIXBEOUS Akt . 17 .. M.A., 

Dir. S.A. 

Metallic Art . 17 „ M. Digbt Wtatt. 

Textile ART .16 .. Owex Joxes. 

Decorative Art 15 „ 

Total, including Title, 101 Plates. 

The Letter-press Description is interspersed with Eighty- 
our Wood Engravings. entire Work has been pro- 

luced under the direction of J. B. WARING, aud Chromo- 

jithographed by F. BEDFORD. i. xtt , 

Less t4n One Hundred Copies of the entire Work remain 
insold so that it is but reasonable to anticipate that its 
ralue must be sustained, and that it will shortly become a 
^ery scarce Book, 


DE. CORNWELL’S 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Third Edition, price 15. 

Geography for Beginners. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 

“ This is one-of a very useful series of Educational Works, 
of which Dr. Cornwell b author or editor. It is an admirable 
Introduction. There is a vast UiflRculty in writing a good 
elementary book, and Lr. Cornwell has shown himself pos- 
sessed of that rare combination of faculties which b required 


for the task .”—John Bull. 


By the same Author, 

Twenty-sixth Edition, 35.6ci.; or, with Thirty M.tps o 
Steel, 55. 6ii. 


A School Geography. 


“ We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own 
classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We 
have never known so ranch interest evinced, or so much 
progress made in the study of Geography, as since 'W'e have 
employed these as our school-books.”—A’dacationai Times. 

“ Without exception the best book of its class we have 
seen.”— Atlas, 


By the same Author, 

Price 25. 6d.; or, 45. coloured, 

A School Atlas: 


Consisting of Thirty Maps on Steel, containing every Name 
fouml in the School Geography; a List of several Hun¬ 
dred Places, with their Ltiiiude and Longitude, and the 
Accentuation and Pronunciation of all difficult Names. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.- Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3?. 105. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, from tlje 
Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. 
with Seventeen Chromo-lithographic Plates . 

FORD. Ton Engravings on YV^o^ by R. C. DUDLEY , 
and an Essay by J. C. ROBIN^N, F.S.A., &c. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Twenty-seventh Edition, price 25. red, 15.9(i. cloth. 

Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar: 


With very copious Exercises, and a systematic View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words, together 
Saxon, l^tin, and Greek R(»ot8, which explain the Ety¬ 
mology of above 7,000 Englbh Words. 


•'A complete, well-arranged, and thoroughly scientific 
manual of the Englbh Language. Pf 
the formation and derivation of words is one of great inte¬ 
rest. and is a valuable exposition of the modes of verbal 
velopment; to it are added simple lists of the roots of foreign 
words.”—ifominfir Post. 


Thirty-second Edition, price 15. cloth, 9cl. sewed. 

Grammar for Beginners. 


“ We have never seen a more desirable elementary woik.’ 

Court Journal. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3?. 105* 

GLASS AND ENAMEL, from the Collections 

of His Grace the Duke of Bucc^ch, 

WARING With Seventeen Chromo-lithographIc l l^tes 
by F. BEDFORD. Nine Engravings on Wood by R. C. 
DUDLEY; aud an Essay by A. W. FRANKS, M.A., 
Dir. Soc. Ant. 


London; DAY Se SON, Lithographers to the (^ueen, Gate 
Street, Llncoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Edition limitt d to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3?. 105. 
METAL-WORK AND JEWELLERY from 
the Royal and other Collections. Mited by J. B WA¬ 
RING. With Seventeen Chromo-lithographic 1 IntM l^ 
F BEDFORD. Nineteen Engravings on Wood by L. C. 
DUDLEY and an Essay by M. DIGBY WYATT. 

^ r .Ri_1_- rinfA 


U\J XJIJEJ t ^ »ll\A C*xa /-w n 1 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3?. 105. 

SCULPTURE, IN MARBLE, TERRA¬ 
COTTA. BRONZE, IVORY, AND WOOD, from the Royal 
and ote Collections. Edited by J. B. WAGING „WU^ 
Eighteen Chromo-lithographic Plates by F. BED!OHD. 
'I’wentv-one Engravings on Wood by R. L. DUDLhY ; 
and an^Essay by GEORGE SCHARF, Jun.,F.S.A., F.R.S. 
London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Twenty-first Edition, price 15. 6d. 

The Young Composer: 

Or, Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 

“ An invaluable little work for beginners. If they g( 
through'it steadily, they will not only learn how to write 
but how to think.”—Liferary Gazette. 


Also, price 35. 

A Key to the Young Composer. 

With Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3?. 105. 

DECORATIVE ART IN FURNITURE, 

from the Royal and other Collections. Edited by J.B. 
WARING. With Fifteen Chromo-lithographic Plates b.y 
F BEDFORD. Fourteen Engravings on Wood by R. C. 
DUDLEY; and an E^say by J. B. WARING, Architect. 


very suaiv/c jL^wn^. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


THE”gRAMMx\R of ornament. By 

OWEN JONES. Being a Series of Three Thousand Ex¬ 
amples, from various Styles, exhibiting the Fundamental 
Principles which appear to reign in the Composition of 
Ornament of every Period. 101 Imperial Folio Plates, 
Drawn on Stone by F. BEDFORD. Printed In Colours by 
DAY Se SON. The Work b elegantly half-bound. 
London: DAY Se SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


XJ\J jLJurj Jl ^ aiiVA ttix V . T, ,- 

iMindon: DAY Se SON, lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3?. 105. 

WEAVING AND EMBROIDERY, from tlio 

Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. WARING. 
With Sixteen Chromo-lithographic Plates by F. BEDFORD. 
Eleven Engravings on Wood by R. C. DUDLEY ; and 
Essays by OWEN JONES and M. DIGBY WYATT. 


London: DAY Se SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


DAY Se SON, Lithographers to the Queen, execute in the 
best style, on the most reasonable terms, and with despatch, 
every description of Lithography, Chromo-lithography, and 
Steel and Copper-plate Ih-inting, Artistic or Commercial. 
Wood-engraving, letter-press Printing, Bookbinding, Fram¬ 
ing and Glazing, &c. Applications for Estimates will meet 
with prompt attention 


bii Mti/V'XavAwut 

6, 7, 8, 9, Gate Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London. 


Tenth Edition, price 45. 

Select English Poetry. 

Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 

“ We can confidently recommend it for young fi 

general, as calculated to promote the cultivation of p(^«« 
taste, and an acquaintance;with the 
of our English poets.'’—Rvglish Journal qf Lducation. 


New Edition, price 3i. cloth. 

Dr. Allen’s Eutropius. 

With a Complete Dictionary. 


Fourth Iklltlon, price 45. 6cl. 

The Science of Arithmetic. 


By JAMES CORNWELT., Ph. D., and 

JOSHUA G. FITCH, M.A. ^ 

“We arc glad to see this revised edition of 
on arithmetic wlildi has yet appeared. 11 b both w ^, 
and practical In tlic beat and fullcat ""l^^^^^uarterlp- 


Just Published, 

Price 15. ed.; or, in l*arta, I. and 11., eae • 

Arithmetic for Beginners. 

“ An admirable first book for schoo\s."^lUustrated. 


laindon; SlMl'KIN, MAnSIlAl.U and 

TON, ADAMS, and CO. Edinburgh: OLivr. ^ 
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MESSRS. ROWNEY 

Have great confidence in calling the public attention to their 

WATER COIOTJRS, 

the brilliancy and pei'manency of which are not to be sur¬ 
passed by those of any other Colourmen. They are used 
and recommended by most of the principal Artists of the 
day, and are now made in the following forms:— 

In WHOLE, HALF, and QUARTER CAKES. 

In MOIST WHOLE and HALF PANS. 

In COMPRESSIBLE TUBES. 

PENIQ'Y DRAWinSTG PENCILS. 

H, Hard, in Plain Cedar, Polished. 

HB, Middle, Coloured Red. 

B, Soft, Coloured Black. 

Each Pencil is stamped in Silver thus: 
“GEORGE ROWNEY & COMPY.” 

THEIE NEW SKETCHING EASEL 

will be found to combine great utility with extreme por¬ 
tability. Deal, in case, 10s.; Mahogany, ditto, 12s.; ditto, 
French Polished, 16s. 

Messrs. R. and Co. manufacture the following Articles for 
the use of Students and Drawing Classes:— 

BLACK CANVASES strained on Frames, ^^^lite Chalk 
for Drawing on ditto. 

BOXES of DRAWING MATERIALS, containing every 
requisite for Chalk Drawing, price 2s. 9-i. 

Academy Black Chalks of Three Degrees, 6d. per dozen. 
Do. Black, White, and Red ditto, in Boxes, contain¬ 
ing one dozen, 6'i. each. 

SKETCH BOOKS and PORTFOLIOS. 

They have also a large Assortment of Drawing and Car¬ 
tridge Papers, direct from the mills; Mathematical Instru¬ 
ments of every description, comprising among others the 
dieap set sanctioned by the Board of Trade, price 3s.; and 
every requGltlTy ^ Drawing and Painting. 

ROWNEY AND Co.’s 
DRAWING PENCILS, 

Neatly in Polished Cedar, in order to prevent the Lead 

Dust adhering to the Pencil and soiling the Fingers. 

Messrs. R. and Co. have every confidence in recommend¬ 
ing their Pencils to the notice of Artists, Amateurs, and 
Students, their moderate prices and superior quali ty being 
sufficient to insure them a decided preference with the public 
[ in general. 

1 Their good quality is sufficiently attested by their greatly 
I increased demand, and also by the- flattering testimonials 
I which they have received from the most eminent Artists 
|and Professors of Drawing:— 

The following degrees are 2d. each 


HB, Hard and Black. 

B, Black for Shading. 

BB, Softer and ver>' Black. 
F, Urm for ordmary Draw¬ 
ing. 


H, Hard for Sketching, 

HH, Harder for Outlines. 

, HHH, Very Hard for Ar¬ 
chitects. 

aHHir, Extra Hard for En¬ 
gineers. 

I Extra Thick Lead, most carefully prepared, 4cZ. each:— 
ETIB, Extra Hard and Black. 

DEHB, Do. do. Extra Thick Lead. 

B BB, Softer and very Black Double Thick Lead. 

FF, Very Firm and Double Thick Lead. 

BBBBBBB, Very Broad and Black Lead, Is. each. 

GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
_ Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone Place, and 
■^holesale only at 10, Percy Street, Bedford Square, London. 

Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 

149, Strand, London (W.C.), 

Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology, and 
can supply every requisite to persons anxious to become 
acquainted with these interesting Branches of Science, viz., 
a large Assortment of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 
Shells; also Elementary Collections of each at 2,5,10,20,50, 
"0.100 guineas each. All the recent Ihiblications relating to 
%logy. Mineralogy, Conchology, and Chemistry; Geological 
ps; Hammers, Acid Bottles, Blow-pipes, Models of Crys- 
j; Sopwith’s and Hawkins’ Geological Models, &c. 


MILLER’S WATER COLOURS, 

'' I IN CAKES OR TUBES. 

^ I MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 

giving brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting; 
S^«;^lso much used in Colouring Photographs. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

No. 1. For first colouring and broad washes. 

No. 2. For second colouring and finishing. 

MILLER’S GLASS COLOURS, 

J repared for Painting the Dissolving Views; The same 
olours are also applicable for Painting the SHfle Glasses of 
Magic Lantems, and Devices or Ornaments on Ground Glass. 
In tubes. Is. each. 

MILLER and Co., Manufacturers of Water'and Oil Co¬ 
lours, No. 56, Long Acre, lAindon. 


. ElililOTT BBOTHBRS, 

opticians to the Ordnance, Admiralty, and East India Com¬ 
ic successors to Messrs. WATKINS and HILL, have 

• a|^^|ist published, 

^^SAN ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 

LOGUE OF PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 15. 

popular SKETCH OF EXPERIMENTAL 

CHEMISTRY, Is. 6d. 

POPULAR SKETCH OF ELECTRO-MAG- 

■HHh NETISM, is. 6d. 

iSt Strand, from 56, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, London. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR IMPROVINTG THE DWELL¬ 
INGS OF THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, dated Oct. 16, 1845, with 
perpetual succession. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir Ralph Howard, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman —John William Tottik, Esq. 


George William Alexander, 
Esq. 

Major-Gen. Edward Pery 
Buckley, M.P. 

His Excellency the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G. 

Stephen Charles Denison, 
Esq. 

Edward Enfield, Esq. 

Sir William Fraser, Bart., 
M.P. 

Hon. Dudley Frances For- 
tescue, M.P. 

Thomas Field Gibbon, Esq. 


Frederick David Goldsmid, 
Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Claude 
Hamilton, M.P. 

William Egerton Hubbard, 
Esq. 

Edwin Hill, Esq 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Bt. 
T. Southwood Smith, Esq., 
M.D. 

Russell Scott, Esq. 

William Arthur Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

Horace Wilkinson, Esq. 


The necessity for the prosecution of the objects of this 
Association is continually brought before the public by the 
press and in the reports of the officers of various sanitai’y 
boards, the only result of which has hitherto been the for¬ 
mation of various societies in addition to this Association of 
smaller scope though having the same objects in view. 

The experience of 13 years has convinced the Directors 
that the only mode in which the existing evils resulting from 
the improper housing of large masses of the people in densely 
populated districts can he effectually and permanently alle¬ 
viated, is by the exercise of such powers as they possess, and 
that the desire to do this must at the present time be exerted 
by one extended and jxiwerful combination, instead of a 
variety of disjointed attempts, each necessarily burdened 
with expenses of its own, pressing upon the body of propri¬ 
etors with a weight proportioned to the contraction of the 
area of their operations. 

The Charter confers power to raise lOO.OOOZ. capital, in 
shares of 25l. each, to be expended in England and AVales, 
and to increase such capital to any extent from time to time, 
with the sanction of the Board of Trade and the Shareholders. 

To enter into contracts under the common seal of the 
Association. 

To declare dividends not exceeding 5l. per cent, surplus to 
be applied in further promoting the objects of the Associa¬ 
tion, with the approval of the Board of Trade. 

Constitution—Shareholders incorporated, and liabilities of 
each limited to the amount of his investment. 

Directors elected by the shareholders, two retiring every 
year, but capable of re-election. 

Supervision by the Government, through the medium of 
the ^ard of Trade, for the purpose of securing the perma¬ 
nence of the original intent. 

It is gratifying to know that wherever the operations of 
this Association have been felt the result has been the im¬ 
provement of the accommodation afforded in the neighbour¬ 
ing dwellings; but greatly increased efforts are requisite, 
both to meet the extent of the existing evil, and to perfect 
the remunerative character of the undertaking. 

Tlie Directors, therefore, invite the co-operation of the 
capitalist, and to this end his inspection of their buildings 
undermentioned. 

'I'he tenant class are earnestly requested, for the sake of 
their comfort, their health, and the economy of their dwell¬ 
ings, to make themselves acquainted with the accommoda¬ 
tion hereby provided. 

Every information may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Gatleff, 19 Coleman-street, London, 
E.C. 

The existing property of the Association is as follows 
Pancras-square, Old Pancras road . . 110 families 

Ingestre-buildingSjNew-street, Golden-square 60 „ 

Nelson-square, Snow’s-fields, Bermondsey 108 „ 

Albert-street, Mile-end, New-town . . 60 „ 

Pelham street, Mile-end, New-town . . 35 

Pleasant-row, Mile-end, New-town . ,11 „ 

Queen’s-place, Dockhead . . . .10 „ 

Albion-buildlngs, Bartholomew-close, Al- 

dersgate-strect.24 „ ' 

418 

Soho'chambcrs, Old Compton-street, Soho 128 single men 
Metropolitan-chambers, Albert-street, Mile- 

end, New-town. 234 ,, 


Sketching from Nature. 

THE IMPROVED MOIST COLOURS 
(NEWMAN’S). 

THE GRES WICK PAPER 

(each Sheet hears the initial “ N ’’ in the Water-mark) 
Takes colour very freely, and requires no damping even 
under the hottest sun. 

HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 

In Oil, Water, and Photographic Colours, with much useful 
information on Colours, Varaisbing, Sizing, &c., &c., by an 
Artist Photographer. 

Published by NEWMAN. 24, SOHO SQUARE LONDON. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

FINE ART DRAWING PENCILS. 
BROOKMAN AND LANGDON RESPECT- 

fully Inform their friends, and the public generally, 
that they have just manufactured a new pencil, called 
the “ Fine Art Drawing Pencil,” and at a great reduction 
in price. They are done up in boxes containing one 
dozen, in various degrees, and labelled with their 
names and address. 

Manufactory, 28, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL WAS AWARDED TO 

GEORGE KNIGHT AND CO., for the CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS exhibited by them at the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of All ■ Nations, and they respectfully invute 
experimentalists of all classes to inspect their establish¬ 
ment, which comprises a most extensive assortment of 
Philosophical Apparatus, &c. Chemical Laboratories 
on a novel construction, adapted for the Study, or Library 
of the man of scienc.?, the Medical Profession, the 
Agilculturist, and others, as exhibited by them in 
Class X. at the Great Exhibition. 

2, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


JOHNSTON’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


The attention of teachers and others is requested to 
JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL MAPS, 5s. to 12s. each. 

„ CLASSICAL MAPS. 10s. and 12s. 

„ PHYSICAL MAPS, 10s. and 12s. 

„ GENERAL ATLASES, 12s. 6d. to 8l. 8s. each. 
„ SCHOOL ATLASES, 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. each. 

„ GLOBES, 5s. 3d. to Si. 8s. each. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. 1. Properties of Bodies, 37 Coloured Diagrams. 


2. Mechanical Powers 

47 

Ditto. 

3. Hydrostatics. . . 

28 

Ditto. 

4. Hydraulics . . . 

27 

Ditto. 

5. Human Anatomy . 

, 27 

Ditto. 

6. Ditto Ditto . . 

, 42 

Ditto. 

7. Steam Engines.'; 




Carefully drawn and coloured, on a large scale, for use in 
the Class Room, where they have proved most advantageous 
and attractive to the pupils. They are mounted on cloth 
and rollers; size of each sheet, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 6 
inches; price, with Handbook explanatory of the subject, 
10s. each, or 12s. varnished. 


%* Detailed Catalogues of all these Works free on 
application. 

W. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; E. Stanford, 6, Charing 
Cross, and Groombridge and Son, London. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A GUIDE TO ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 

By Dr. MANN, F.R.A.S. 460 pages. 3s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. A Guide to the Knowledge of 
Life, Vegetable and Animal. By Dr. MANN. 560 
pages. 4s. 

A GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOW¬ 
LEDGE OF THINGS FAMILIAR. By Dr. BREMER. 
500 pages. 3s. 6d. Seventy-third thousand. 

INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS IN READING 

AND THINKING. Printed in Large Type ; 108 Illus¬ 
trations ; 200 pages. Is. 6d. 

THE OBSERVING EYE. Lessons on Radiated, 
Articulated, and Molluscous Animals. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 3s. 

PLANTS OF THE LAND AND WATER. 3*. 
WHAT IS A BIRD ? The Forms of Birds, In¬ 
stinct, and Use in Creation. 3s. 

LONDON: JARROLD AND SONS, 

47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

And may he examined at the South Kensington Museum. 


MICROSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 

NEWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

MICROSCOPE, in Case, with Two Sets of Achromatic 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies 65,000 times, il. 4s. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, with Seven Powers, mag¬ 
nifies 20,000 times, 2l. 15s., ditto, 10s. 6d., 16s., and 
18 S. 6d. each. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, 10s. to 
2l. Ditto for India, F/eer-stalking, &c., of very great 
power, to show Jupiter’s Moons, in Black Leather Sling- 
cases, 31. 3s. each. 

MA^HC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
NEWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTASMA- 

GORIA-LANTERNS, with Lenses 34 inches diameter, 
to show a picture 9 feet in diameter, suitable for Schools 
and Lectures, 31. 3s. DISSOLVING VIEW Apparatus, 
consisting of a pair of 34-inch Lantenis, 8l. 8s. MAGIC- 
LANTERNS, with 12 Slides, from 7s. 6d. each. A most 
extensive assortment of Sliders, Views, Buildings, Natu¬ 
ral History, Astronomical, Missionary, and other Sub¬ 
jects, painted on the premises by competent artists, 
under the immediate superintendence of Messrs. 
NEWTON. 

GLOBES AND ORRERIES, &c. 
NEWTON’S IMPROVED GLOBES, with all 

the recent discoveries. Messrs. NEWTON beg to state 
that the greatest care has been taken to keep up the 
character which these Globes have attained for accurate 
and copious information during the last hundred years, 
The prices have now been considerably reduced. A Pair 
of 12-inch School Globes, with Horizons and Meridian* 
complete, 3l. 3s. 

Illustrated Price-List for Three Stamps. 

NEWTON & Co., Working Opticians and Globe Makers to 
the Queen, 3, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, I,ondon. 


h- 

P. 


LONDON: CHAPiMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 

Agents to the Department for the Supply of Articles op Science and Art, 
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“CHAMBERLAIN’S” ROYAL PORCELAIN 


WO RCEST E R. 

ESTABLISHED 1751. 

W. H. KURR AND CO., PROPRIETORS, 

(^Successors to Messrs, Flight, Barr, ^ Co., and Messrs. Chaniheilain ^ Co.) 


• kv 




tude, 


It Nam 


MAKTIFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE 

ROYAL FAMILY. 


Messrs. W. H. KERll and Co. beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c , and Strangers visiting^ this coiin^’’’' 
their AVorks and Show-Rooms are open for inspection daily, from 9 a.ra. to 6 p.m. Cards of Admission to be 
application at the Works. 

Depot in Ireland-JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115 Capel Street, Dubi' 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New Yo'* 

London: printed bt w. ciowes and sons, Stamford bTUEET and ctiarino cross. 
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SOUTH KE.NSINGTON JQ 
JJ STATE 
PURCHASED BY 
1 H.M.COMMISSIONERS 


THE SCIEHCE AHD ART DEPARTMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The system by which State assistance is granted in the promotion 
of Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of 
the Privy Council, of which, at the present time, the Lord Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, the Earl Granville, is the President, and the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., the Vice-President. 

The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
Education of the poor, while the functions of the Secondary Division, 
represented by the Science and Art Department, are to aid in the dif¬ 
fusion of those principles of Science and Art which are calculated to 
advance the industrial interests of the country, especially among the 
artisans and mechanics of the country, while the richer classes are per- 
; mitted to participate in the instruction afforded upon making such 
i adequate payments as remunerate the teachers for teaching the poorer 
^J classes at a nominal charge. 

The history of this Department is briefly as follows :— 

Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
in this 

-vjcountry. For the first 
time, in 1838, a sufii- 
ciently strong movement 
Iwas made to induce the 
iGovernment to take the 
Wbject into serious con- 
jsideration ; and in that 
I year a School of Design 
j was established at Somer- 
f set House, under Mr. 

Poulett Thompson, after- 
wards Lord Sydenham, 

^President of the Board of 
^^^jTrade. It had for its 
object the training of 
designers who should 
improve the patterns 
and designs for manufac¬ 
tures. Notwithstanding 
the efforts that were 
inade by successive 
' Councils and Com- 
; , mittees appointed under 
the Board of Trade, the 
0 progress was slow; and, 
in the course of twelve 
■ years, not more than 21 
\ branch schools, chiefly 
subsidized by the State, 
had been established in 
the provinces. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
was afforded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
those of foreign countries. The result on the public mind was that, 
although English productions were fully equal to those sent over to 
compete with them, as regarded workmanship and material, much for the 
improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

Then followed an extension of the School of Design into, first, the 
Department of Practical Art, and then the present Science and Art 
Department, under the Committee of Privy Council on Education; self- 
supporting instead pf subsidized schools were stimulated into being, and 
the education in Art of the whole people, and not of a class only, became 
the object of the new department. A nucleus of a permanent Museum of 
works of Art was formed and deposited at Marlborough House, and 
now forms one division of the various collections exhibited at South 
Kensington. 

The special objects for which the Department of the Government is 
now organized are As respects Science, to encourage the study of 

[29th Thousand. —Sept. 1859.— Price One Penny.] 
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certain practical Sciences which have a direct influence on manufactures, 
by aiding the salaries of certificated teachers, giving Queen’s Prizes for 
success, and paying the teachers on successful results. As respects Art: 
1. To train male and female teachers, to certify them when qualified, 
and to make them annual fixed payments, varying according to their 
acquirements. 2. To aid and assist local Committees desirous of esta¬ 
blishing Schools of Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examina¬ 
tions, and to award medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 
4. To collect together works of art, pictures, &c., in the central Museum, 
and books and engravings in the central Library. 5. To circulate^among 
the Schools of Art^objects from the Museum, and books and engravings, 
&c., from the Library. 

The 7ieio buildings at South Kensington embrace:—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses, and the Normal Central School of Art. 3. The Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches. The Art 
Library, containing books and engravings illustrative of ornamental art. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 
business connected with the Department. 

2. The Training School 
has for its special object 
the education of Art- 
teachers, male and fe¬ 
male, but it also aids in 
supplying certificated 
Art-masters or mistresses 
to teach drawing to 
schools in connection 
with the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The course of studies 
embraces, besides all the 
ordinary branches of Art- 
education, instruction in 
various direct applica¬ 
tions of Art-power to 
mechanical and manu¬ 
facturing industry. It 
comprehends the fol¬ 
lowing subjects:—Free¬ 
hand, architectural, and 
mechanical, drawing; 
practical geometry and 
\ perspective ; painting in 
I oil, tempera, and water¬ 
colours ; and modelling, 
moulding, and casting. 
These classes include 
architectural and other 
ornaments, flowers, land¬ 
scape, objects of still-life, &c., the figure from the antique and the life, 
and the study of anatomy as applicable to Art; and some technical 
studies, such as enamel painting, and drawing and engraving on wood. 

In order to encourage students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select stu¬ 
dents best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for free ad¬ 
mission takes place twice in the year, at the commencement of each session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as well as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes are arranged in order to qualify school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary drawing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
number seventy-nine and have been established in various parts of the 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 79,473, at an average 
expense of 10s. IJc?. a head. This result shows the success that has 
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attended the present management; as no more than five yeare 
when the Department was established, the number of student taught m 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense of i3. 2s^4d 
a head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the wbools, 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 

correstionds with the course sanctioned. o .. t' • . t 

3 The greater part of the present buildings at South Kensington must 
be considered to be only provisional, until a suitable pennanent structure 
bas been provided. The offices were erected by the Board of orks 
the wooden schools removed from Marlborough House, and the old 
brick houses formerly inhabited by Mr. Justice Cresswell and Lord I allwt 
adapted to school purposes. The brick gallery was erected by the 
Department purposely to receive Mr. Sheepshanks gift of pictures and 
drawings; and recently additional brick buildings to receive the Vernon 
and Turner pictures; while the iron building was constructed under the 
direction of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and not 
passed over to the Department until after it had been completed. 


THE LIBRARY OP ART. 

The Library is contained in the western section of the buildinfrs^, and is 


entered either through the offices or by the west corridor of the Museum. 
It consists, at present, of upwards of 6,000 volumes, and possesses a 
collection of engravings, drawings, and photographs, illustrative of archi¬ 
tecture, ornament, &c. A portion of these are framed, and hung in the 
Museum of Art, to illustrate its various sections. It is emphatically a 
special Library, whose object is to aid in the acquisition and development 
of artistic knowledge and taste, and to furnish means of reference on ques¬ 
tions connected with art.* In order, as far as possible, to extend its 
utility, books not readily to be procured in local libraries, are allowed to 
circulate from it to the provincial schools of art. 


THE MUSEUM OP ORHAMEHTAL ART. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art was founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House was appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. The Museum remained open to the 
public at Marlborough House until February 1857, when it was closed 
for removal to the present building. I'he specimens had by that 
time accumulated to such an extent as entirely to outgrow the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects were 
unavoidably withheld from exhibition: this was more particularly the 
case with the important section of casts of architectural ornament, at 
least three-fourths of the specimens being of necessity stowed away 
in the basement story of the building. While the Museum remained 
at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to private collectors, 
were received for exhibition to the public in addition to the permanent 
national collections, the Queen having been the most frequent and the 
largest contributor. Loans of fine works of art are also admitted in the 
present building, and many of great value have been received. (See the 
accorapanying printed lists.) 

Arrangement of the Museum. 

The Art Museum occupies the central hall of the iron building (beyond 
the educational division), the west and north corridors, the rooms under the 
Sheepshanks’ Picture Gallery, and the northern portion of the galleries. 

The collection, now numbering nearly 6,000 objects, has been entirely 
exhibited to the public since the opening of the fire-proof north rooms 
afforded additional space ; but, in the details of its arrangement, the form 
and construction of the temporary buildings in which much of it is con¬ 
tained have interfered, in some degree, with systematic classification. A 
selection of specimens, forming a travelling museum, are reserved for exhi¬ 
bition in the country, and have for the last five years been in circula¬ 
tion in the various provincial towns where schools of art are established.t 

The Art Collections contain examples of Italian, French, Flemish, 
English, and other mediaeval and modern art, comprising specimens of 
carving in wood and ivory, terra-cotta work, glass painting, enamels, 
pottery and porcelain, glass, metal works, watches, jewellery, arms and 
armour, furniture, textile fabrics, &c., also examples of ancient illu¬ 
mination, drawings, and engravings. In the oriental division, Indian, 
Siamese, Chinese, and Japanese ornamental work in carving, porcelain, 
metal, textile fabrics, &c. 

The West Corridor 

is entered through the first division of the Educational Museum. The 
first to the fifth of the bays into which the comdor is divided arc occu¬ 
pied by a collection illustrative of architectural ornament, consisting of a 
series of several hundred plaster casts, moulded from details of ancient 
edifices or from fragments preserved in museums. These commence 
with the antique Greek and Roman styles, and models accompany them 
in which have been attempted restorations to scale of celebrated buildings, 
while photographs are hung below the models representing these struc¬ 
tures in their present ruined condition. The models were made for Mr. 
Nash, the architect, and have been removed from Hampton Court by 
permission of the Office of Works. The cork model of the Colosseum, 
presented by Capt. Leyland, and others of the Greek tem])les in Sicily, 
may serve in some degree to illustrate the present aspect of those build¬ 
ings. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style of Italy, France, 
Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays. And 

* See terms and hours of admission at p. 6. 

t During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited for 
periods varying from four to six weeks in sixteen towns, and the entire 
number of visitors has been upwards of 124,000. 


here are placed models of St. Peter’s at Home and of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, lately presented to the museum by Lord Uavensworth. The 
class case in the first bay contains specimens ot antique Roman fresco 
decoration, including a collection of pieces from the rums of the baths 
at Rome, lent by the F^rl of Ellesmere. , 

On the wall screen on the right hand, opposite the casts, are hung 
original drawings and engravings, illustr^ive of arr-hitecture and oma- 
ment, commencing with examides from 1 ompeii. I he g ass cases con* 
tain specimens of mosaic, frescoes, and carving, which aid m the illus¬ 
tration of the ejiochs of art represented by the casts; and here is 
exhibited a collection of several hundred specimens of antique Roman 
crlass collected during many years among the ruins in Rome and its 
neighbourhood; also a fine example of sixteenth-century mosaic-work, 
a colossal head of St. Peter, lately obtained irom the museum of the 
Collcgio Romano. The renaissance scries are accompanied, on the 
wall opposite to them, by elaborate coloured drawings of mural decora¬ 
tion chiefly from fresco paintings of the Italian cinque-cento period. 
The greater number of these represent ceilings and wall-compartments of 
various churches and palaces in Ital v, executed from the original frescoes. 
Coloured engravings by Raffaclle Morghen, and \ olpato, of Raffaelle’s 
great paintings in the palace ot the Vatican arc hung on this wall. 

The last court on the right is occupied with decorative furniture, the 
greater part belonging to the Soulages Collection ; the richly-gilt chairs 
and the beautifully inlaid coffers are of Venetian and Ilorcntine sixteenth 
century w'ork; and the copies, hung on the walls near them, of the 
fresco^ by Correggio at Parma illustrate the same iierjod of art. 

In the‘bay opposite are placed examples of English and other art- 
manufacture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; chiefly furni¬ 
ture decorated with carving, w ith marqueterie or tarsia w ork. 

The wooden models of churches, proposed to have been erected m 
London, are lent by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; 
gallery above this corridor will also be found Sir Christopher \\ ren s 
original model for St. Paul’s cathedral, accompanied by plans, sections, 
and other illustrations of the present structure. 

Northern Corridor. 

The portion of the northern corridor leading to the Art Library is 
occupied by a collection illustrative of the history of wood-engraving, 
the greater number of the specimens being the gift of John '1 hompson. 
Esq., superintendent of the female class for wood-engraving m the 
schools of the department; and this collection is mainly intended tor the 
use of the class in question. The series of w oodcuts by Hans Burgmair, 
forming what is called the Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, are 
arranged like a frieze round this corridor, commencing on the right; the) 
consist of 135 sheets, occupying a length of 162 feet, and are now, for thi 
first time, placed so as to be viewed consecutively. They form a curiou 
and valuable illustration of the costume and customs of the commence 
ment of the sixteenth century; the date of their execution is 1517 to 1511 
and the present copies w^ere struck from the original blocks in 1796. 

Cases containing examples of modem English and Continental ar 
manufactures are placed betw'een the gallery staircases. These were i 
great part purchased from the Exhibition of 1851, and from the Par 
Universal Exhibition of 1855. Among them are porcelain from the royc 
manufactory at Sevres, Faience w'are, and revivals of the Italian majoha 
Of this latter description, the products of the Ginori manufactory, nca 
Florence, especially the revival of the lustred majolica ware, are notab 
objects, as are also the reproductions by Messrs. Minton and Co. 1 
large jardiniere, or flow^er-stand fora conservatory, of their workmanship 
should be remarked as one of the most important specimens of the cerami 
art ever produced in this country. There is iilso a case of modcr 
bronzes, jewellery, and other works in metal. 

The windows of the corridor contain specimens of ancient and moder 
painted glass; among these is a large window, in three divisions, of th 
15th century, said to have been originally brought from Wincheste 
College. The remainder of the collection of painted glass is shown i 
the North Rooms, and the original specimens are accompanied by a col 
lection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of examples, fro^ 
various churches, English and continental. 

The wrought-iron screen from the terrace at Hampton Court is 
good example of English ornamental iron-w’ork of the I7th century: tn 
injuries it had suffered from exposure and from unskilful painting wer 
such as to necessitate the restoration of many of the details. 


Oriental Objects. 

At the upper part of the East Corridor, a division or court is appi^ 
priated to specimens of oriental art manufactures in various categone: 
—especially rich Indian tissues—Chinese and Japanese porcelain 
lacquered work, decorative arms, bronzes, objects in marqnclcn* 
damascene work, &c. The original specimens arc accompanied by 
series of coloured drawings, illustrative of oriental decoration gcncrall. 
Another phase of the same art receives illustration from the gorgeoi 
examples of Siamese workmanship lately brought over by the anibass 
dors of the King of Siam, and lent by the Queen to this Museum. 

Central Hall (North) 

is principally occupied by large objects, chiefly in the class of car^) 
and otherwise decorated furniture. Round the w£(Ws arc .hung a seii 
of copies in distemper of the pilasters and ceiling compartments or 
loggia of Raffaelle in the Vatican. They form a continuation^ ot ^ 
illustrations of mural decoration, already described, in the West 
and ought to have follow ed in sequence w ith them ; but the height o 
pilasters would not allow' of their being so placed. These coiucs arc o 
full size of the originals, and are especially valuable from the lact, 
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the originals are in a very dilapidated condition, and are rapidly becom¬ 
ing invisible: they were executed on the spot by Italian artists. Two 
original designs, drawn in bistre by Giovanni da Udine—one of which is 
believed also to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the historical 
lunette subjects, by the hand of Raffaelle himself—are hung near the 
pilasters; and dso two of the original cartoons for portions of the 
pendent wreaths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora¬ 
tions, likewise by Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks of 
having actually served for the transference of the design to the 
‘‘ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the w'all. The colossal statue of 
David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been, owing to its size, 
unavoidably placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work 
was recently moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government ; 
and this cast (a present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will enable 
those who have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 
the most notable w^ork in sculpture of the great Florentine artist. At 
the base of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in w'ax and clay by the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
thoughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated w orks : among 
them a small model in wax, about four inches high, is believed to be 
the first thought for the statue which tow^ers above it. 

The larger glass case contains illustrations of Italian sculpture in 
marble, terra-cotta, and metal, of the 15th, 16th, and I7th centuries. 

The two stone statues of Madness seen in this court, would, but for 
their w'eight, have been placed with the British sculpture up stairs : they 
were originally executed by the sculptor Cibber for the entrance gate 
of the old Bethlehem hospital, Moorfields. 

Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, walnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured w^oods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16th century; coffers of mediaeval date, 16th century ; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento work. 
A. series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and two large altar-pieces, the one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16th century); the other in carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
I (brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent): the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias- 
tical art. Another large carved and gilt “ retable ” of Flemish work, and 
a triptych painted with subjects from the Apocalypse, dating from the 
15th century, have recently been added to the collection. The visitor 
will notice several elaborate specimens of wrought-iron work on a large 
scale, window gratings, portions of screens, gates, &c. 

Some of the glass cases in the Central Hall are devoted to the reception 
of specimens on loan, the more important of which are enumerated in the 
accompanying printed lists. 

The North Booms^ under the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, contain a very 
important portion of the Art Museum. Objects that more especially 
surrounded the daily life of the mediaeval and succeeding periods are 
collected in the cases here, and other illustrations of domestic art- 
manufacture are placed round the walls. The glass case. No. 1, con¬ 
tains a series of enamels, among which is remarkable a triptych of 
|champleve w'orkmanship of the 13th century, and also another triptych 
of Limoges enamel, by Pierre Raymond, dated 1543. There are also 
examples of Chinese champleve and cloissonnd work. The collection of 
majolica occupies cases Nos. 2 and 5, as well as those below' the windows, 
and comprises examples from the earliest period up to the finished per¬ 
formances of the Gubbio and Urbino artists. On the left side are exhi¬ 
bited an unrivalled series, many of them signed and dated, of the works of 
Maestro Giorgio, the majolica artist of Gubbio, whose skill in the produc¬ 
tion of lustred ware, especially that ornamented with the crimson or ruby 
lustre, of which he probably was the inventor, has made his works much 
(valued. Venetian glass occupies case No. 4, and two adjoining side cases. 
^ ■ f Flemish and Dutch stone-ware and French Faience and Palissy w’are, also 
r'm porcelain, as well oriental as from the various European manufactories, 
p occupy the remaining cases. Of Della Robbia ware there are several im- 
' portant specimens exhibited on the walls, especially a relievo representing 
the “ Last Supper,” and an altar-piece with the “Adoration of the Kings.” 
In the second room, cases 7, 8, and 10 are filled with works in metal, 
including bronzes, medals, ecclesiastical utensils, locks, firearms, and 
other w^eapons. No. 9 contains caskets in metal, ivory, and other mate¬ 
rials, besides various specimens of carving in w^ood and ivory. The 
elaborately engraved bamboo canes of very interesting design, are recent 
acquisitions from the Museum of the Collegio Romano. The window' 
cases to the left contain jewelry and other goldsmith’s work, watches, 
ornamental knives, spoons, and other objects of domestic use; also wrought- 
steel keys and locks. In similar cases, to the right, are stamped leather 
coflfrets, examples of bookbinding, Damascenerie, &c. Against the end 
w'all is placed a sculptured stone chimney-piece, formerly in a palace 
of the Rusconi family, lords of Como. Round the room are hung frames 
containing illuminations from Italian, German, and Flemish MS.; and in 
the w indows are some portions of ancient stained glass. 

No7'th Gallery. 

Here are placed casts, full size, of one of the bronze gates of the 
Baptistery at Florence, the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, and on the walls 
are hung some specimps of Gobelin and other tapestry. A portion of 
a collection of engravings, chiefly the gift of Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. 
Doo, R.A., is also exhibited here, and a part of a series of etchings 
presented by Mr. Sheepshanks. 

It is intended that every specimen, as far as space may permit, should 
be accompanied by a descriptive label, containing such details respecting 
the object as are judged necessary. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 

The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the Iron 
Building, originated with the Society of Arts, which organized an Exhi¬ 
bition of Apparatus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hall, in 1854. 
Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 volumes of books 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few' models, and some educational ap¬ 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came from 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education of 
New York. These donations w'ere subsequently offered by the Society 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among the con¬ 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
strictly observed, with especial view' to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions are School Build mgs and Fittings^ General Education, Drawing 
and the Fine Arts, Music, Household Economy, Geography and Astro¬ 
nomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus for 
Teaching the Deaf and Dumb and Idiots, &c., and Physical Training, 

The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowledge in its several branches—with the 
publisher’s name and address, and the prices at which they may be 
obtained—enabling them to compare one specimen with another, and to 
select that w hich may best suit their requirements. It has also been an 
object, in labelling the specimens, to do so in such a manner as wdll 
convey as large an amount of information as possible, appealing, in some 
measure, like diagrams in lectures, through the eye to the understanding. 

Entering from the Museum of Construction, we find in the first bay on 
the left, a collection of models of existing school buildings, mostly con¬ 
trived so as to show the interior arrangement of the rooms, desks, and 
fittings. Among those demanding especial attention are the Central 
School for Boys of the British and Foreign School Society, Borough 
Road; Homerton College Training Schools; First, Second, and Third 
Class-rooms of the Royal Naval Hospital Schools, Greenwich ; the Nor¬ 
wich Diocesan Boys’ School; and the beautiful model of Lord Granville’s 
Schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. On the adjoining walls are numerous 
plans, sections, and elevations of Normal Schools of France and Germany; 
and in front are specimens of the desks, reading-stands, easels, and other 
school fittings, as used and recommended by most of the great Metro¬ 
politan Educational Societies. 

Class II., General Education, commences in the next recess. The 
greater portion of the Library, which now numbers upwards of 10,000 
volumes, is arranged here. It contains the series of works published by the 
English book-trade, contributions from various schools and educational 
writers, and sets of works selected by continental nations for their 
governmental schools. The collection of works, towards the purchase 
of which grants are made by the Committee of Council on Education to 
the managers of schools under government inspection, is kept separately, 
in order that the books may be more readily examined and compared 
one with another by those who may h*ave obtained grants, and are 
desirous of^ making selections suitable to the requirements of their 
schools. The books may be removed from the shelves for examination 
or study on students’ days (Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays), on 
application to the attendants. Proceeding down the left-hand side of 
the Museum, still occupied by General Education, the visitor reaches a 
series of small glass cases containing examples of object-lessons, such as 
cotton, silk, and metals, showing the various processes of manufacture, 
sent by the Home and Colonial and British and Foreign School Societies, 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester. The case contributed by the latter association contains 
samples of cotton from all quarters of the globe, pods of the w ild cotton 
plant {Gosypium herhacium), and from the same species under cultiva¬ 
tion, also small specimens illustrating all the various stages of manufac¬ 
ture from the raw cotton to the finest fabric; cotton seed, cotton oil, 
and cotton oil cake for feeding cattle, (fee. Opposite these are the 
Kinder Garten, and other instructive toys, mostly contributed by 
Messrs. Joseph Myers and Co. The upright case containing these toys, 
and two others in the immediate vicinity, of a similar nature, are curious, 
as being constructed of the leading varieties of the ornamental woods of 
Australia, from designs by Professor Semper. Next in order of classifi¬ 
cation comes the apparatus for teaching persons of deficient faculties. 
Among the books exhibited in this Class will be found no fewer than eight 
different systems for teaching the blind to read. From the very few' 
books published for the blind, it is much to be regretted that a uniform 
system of tangible typography is not adopted. 

The visitor next reaches the collection of objects of Household Economy, 
consisting principally of various cheap forms of cooking apparatus, fire 
lamp grates, and other contrivances for w'arming and ventilating. In 
the adjoining compartment are placed the books, diagrams, and instru¬ 
ments of music. The village organ, by Mr. Lewis, suitable for a small 
church or a large schoolroom, and the school pianofortes of Hopkinson 
and Mr. G. Cocks are the principal instruments exhibited. 

The last recess on this side, together with the end wall and the tw'o 
opposite recesses, are devoted to drawing and the fine arts. In this the 
Department and M. Brucciani are the principal contributors, M. Bruc- 
ciani exhibiting the casts and examples used in the art-schools, and 
the Department the drawing-copies, materials, &c., supplied at a reduced 
cost to public schools. There also are some copies of statues, reduced by 
machinery; they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, Jason, and the Wrestlers, 
from the original; and one of Michael Angelo’s Slaves, designed for 
the monument of Pope Julius II. ^Ihey are from Sauvage of Paris. 

In the Division of Natural History, rrof. Henslow contributes a valu- 
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able collection of botanical specimens, a case illustrative of the physiology 
of fruits (exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of botanical diagrams pre¬ 
pared for the Department of Science and Art; Prof. Tennant, a collection 
illustrative of mineralogy and geology ; Mr. Sopwith, geologmal models ; 
and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models of extinct animals, ihe elemen¬ 
tary collection of Minerals by Professor Krantz is excellent, as are also 
the Diagrams of Messrs. Day, and the Geological and Natural History 
Diagrams of the Working Men’s Educational Union. 

Geography and Astronomy come next in order of arrangement,^ and 
form, perhaps, the most perfectly represented class in the Educational 
IHuseum. The large collection of maps and atlases includes specimens 
from France, Germany, and America, and from most of the principal 
publishers of our own country. In front of the maps, surrounded by globes 
and astronomical diagrams, stands the Astronomer Royal’s full-sized 
model of the Transit Circle of the Greenwich Observatory, and lower down 
more globes and orreries by Newton and Son. On the w'all at the back is a 
fine map, drawn by the late E. Hughes, master of the Low^er School at 
Green w’ich. 

The astronomical diagrams of Messrs. Day, and those of the Working 
Men’s Educational Union, are worthy of attention, the former for excel¬ 
lence of production, and the latter for clearness and cheapness. The 
two next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain physical 
and chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from New'ton, Home 
and Thoraethwaite, Elliot, and Griffin. The first exhibits microscopes 
in the recess, and the second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity, in the glass case. 

The last division in the Educational Museum is allotted to Mechanics, 
including hydraulics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c., occupying the end 
w^all and the glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis 
(mechanical powders, &c.), Messrs. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models 
and apparatus), J. C. Buckmaster (mechanical powders), Griffin (whose 
specimens extend to the physical and chemical divisions), and Elliot 
(hydrostatics and pneumatics). There is also a large collection of French 
apparatus, the property of the Department. In this class, an excellent 
sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of Greenwich, desepes 
notice, as w ell as New'ton’s productions; and Horne and Thornethw'aite’s 
may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. 
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THE GALLERY OF BRITISH FINE ART. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance wdth the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. His 
gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of sketches, 
drawings, and etchings, almost all the works of British artists; but it 
is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his name. 
It is given for the purpose, as the primary object, of being used for 
reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art: this first object being secured, it is 
next open to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 
50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief 
characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great 
public buildings are, of course, not represented here, though interesting 
first thoughts and studies for some of them are to be seen among the 
drawings ; but in their stead are illustrations of our national poets, epi¬ 
sodes of our domestic life, and the scenery of our native country ; and 
not a few of these serve to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the 
universality of its range, derives its happiest inspirations from the home 
wffiere it has been nurtured. The peculiar interest which this collection 
is calculated to excite is due, therefore, not alone to its appeal to that 
sense of the beautiful which many possess, or to that social instinct which 
makes us love the delineations of human life, but also to our hoone feeling— 
our peculiarly national characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal 
works, taking the names of the artists in alphabetical respective order.* 

Nos. 8 to 16 are by Sir A. W. Callcott, and some of them exhibit 
skill in composition, but, perhaps, less love of nature than of art. His 
version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exhibited 
in 1835) is amusing. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter; the first was painted in 
1821, but has recently been in the hands of the artist. 

G. Clint’s pictures, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, are portraits in theatrical 
character—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to which he devoted 
himself: the figure of Liston as Paul Pry is a characteristic likeness. 
(Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains, 
perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conquered. 

Ten works by Collins, Nos. 24 to 32, are in the collection, of very 
different degrees of merit: that entitled Rustic Civility has a freshness 
and truth of expression which renders it attractive. The natural attitude 
of the boy pushing back the gate while he touches his sun-burnt hair with 
his hand, and the half-shy glance of the little one behind its bars, are well 
expressed. In No. 31, Seaford, Coast of Sussex^ we find similar qualities 
of expression ; the little girHs absorbed and admiring attention to the 
superior skill of the young boat-builder, and the half-criticising indolence 
of the boy stretched on the warm sand before him, while beyond, the 
shadows of summer clouds chase each other over the far expanse of 
curving shore. For the figures in this picture an interesting pencil study 


will be found among the drawings. (No. 10).--Between this work and the ^ ^ 
little Interior, No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted 1 
in 1814, the former in 1844: it is interesting to note the change of the 

StTay^XUten is the title of No. 29, and needs no interpretation. 
The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here, notwith- 
standing inaccuracy in drawing and peculiarity of execution. The milk- 
pan has but just been put down, for the milk is still rising against the rim 
and spilling over; the suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the 

whole group is vei-y lifelike. xr . 

Constable is well represented by his large picture. No. 33, A View a 
of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishops Grounds, a unique example in 
England of a symmetrical Gothic cathedral, m whose construction one plan 
has been followed out. The painter’s peculiar handling is here effective, 
without degenerating into artistic pedantry; the sky especially is truth¬ 
ful, and the freshness of nature well rendered. It was painted in 1823, but 
a tnvial fault was found with it by the Bishop for whom it was executed, 
and he declined taking it. Nos. 34 to 38 are also from his pencil. 
No. 35 is, in many respects, admirable ; and the last, in particular, shows 
how fully he knew that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49 are by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., several of them worked J 
out with the extreme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings. 
Nos. 41, Brighton Sands, and 43, Mont St. Michel, were so completely 
changed from the original effect, that it was necessary to remove the 
coating of mastic magilp which lay over them with an opacity not unfitly 
compared to “ pea-soup ’’—this delicate operation has been effected most 
skilfully and successfully. 

Nos. 62 to 60 are by C. W. Cope, RA.. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpitating anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
ancient dame and the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting which her heart has read faster than her eyes. “ 
Hawthorn Bush, with seats beneath the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, is the subject of No. 64. Nos. 63 and 60, The Young 
Mother and Mother and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings may be seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
the artist, like Albano, doubtless found very useful. 

No. 61, Scene from the Tummel, and 62, Summer's Afternoon, are by 
Thos. Creswick, R.A., both exhibited in 1844. 

Nos. 65, 66, and 67, by F. Danby, A.R.A. are not favourable 
examples of his style. The first w’as painted in 1821. 

No. 69, the work of T. Duncan, A.R.A., is a touching illustration 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ / wish I were dead, 
but Pm 710 like to dee," “ And why do I live to say, Wae's me ?” 

No. 70, by Sir Cbas. L. Eastlake, is an incident from real lite, 
and, though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Et^. 

No 74, by W. P. Fritb, R.A. is a scene from Goldsmith s “ Good- 
natured Man," act iii. sc. 1, where Honeywood introduces the bailiffs to 
Miss Richland thus“ Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch and 
Mr. Flanigin. Pray, gentlemen, sit without cer^ony. 

Nos. 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., are slight incidents 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artis 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall 
Derbyshire • the latter from the bow-window in the Steward’s parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 86, are good examples of hi: 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the flesh tint 

have not stood. , 3 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., includ 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputatioi 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, ai 
No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. No. 97 is the work of hn 
childhood, when he was twelve years of age. The Old Shepherd's Chiej 
Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely beer 
exceeded in animal painting. Suspeiise, No. 99, is also an example ol 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals 
Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, whose 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so single and suspended: 
l^e daggled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavilv, one by one, 
like the first of a thunder shower, explain the faithful dog^s dejection di 
he waits for tidings of his master. In the Highland Drover's Departure- 
the largest painting in the collection—the reading the many incident 
brought within its compass will interest all who examine it with the 
attention it merits; and besides the power of expression evinced, the artistic 
skill displayed in several of the groups may repay minute scrutiny, even 
if the advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw admiration tc 
the felicitous manner in which the painter’s materials and tools have been 
handled. . , 

No. 103, by Chan. Landseer, R.A., represents the passage m tm 
life of Andrew Marvell when the Lord Treasurer Danby, knowing bu 
poverty, offered him a present of 1000/., hoping to secure his interest foi 
Charles IL’s corrupt administration. But he explained to his Lordsnq 
that his wants were sufficiently provided for, the remains of yesterday * 
mutton being enough for dinner to-day. ^ 

The collection contains twenty-three works by C. R. Leslie, RA* 


chiefly subjects from the dramatists or from popular writers. Among the 
former may be instanced the scene from Die Taming of the Shrew, No. 


where Petruchio is wroth with the tailor. The management is skilful, anc 
passages of colour are rich. This is a repetition of t& same subject in tin 
Petworth collection: it was painted in 1832. The principal character 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 110, and the three pictures, H 
117, 118, of Scenes from Molicre are of the same class. And though ^ 
parts very slightly painted, the artist’s peculiar reading of each charac ^ 
is vividly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the 
the author as intensely as he himself has done. Among the latter is 
Toby and the Widow Wadman, a picture well known through the 
There is also an expressive scene from Gil Bias. 


♦ The Collection is contained in four rooms: the two larger 46 feet by 20 ^ nere is aiso an expressive scene irom on 

feet; the two smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Light is admitted ; is a portrait of Her llot^al 

fErnno-Ti nn nT^prfiirp 10 fppf Princess liouaL a study for that in “The Christeninc:. iNo* , 


through an aperture 10feet wide along the roof, glazed externally with clear Trincess Royal, a study for that in ‘The Christening. .^pmed 

glass; a second glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied portrait of Her Majesty in the Coronation Robes, and was esteem 
by 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smaller rooms. 


supplied 

_ , _ Apertures for the admis¬ 

sion of fresh air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
room. The building was erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, R.E. 


successful likeness. 


The group of pictures. Nos. 136 to 162, to which we would next 


allude 


consists of twenty-eight works by W. Mulready, R.A., painted 
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the last fifty years ; and though varying widely, as may be expected, in treat¬ 
ment and in value, there are many over which we would gladly pause. 
We must content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The Seven Ages^ 
No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afterwards developed 
for Mr. Sheepshanks into the present elaborate and interesting picture. 
The painter's object has been to take passages of human life as they might 
be expected to occur; accumulating incident, indeed, but not rigidly ad¬ 
hering to his text. Thus the prisoners behind their bars are craving relief 
from the passer by, and let down a shoe to receive it; while through the 
arch is seen the contrast of a hawking party in all their unrestrained 
freedom. Each group evidences the skill of the artist; especially the 
figures carefully worked out and finished to the left, and on the opposite 
side, the decrepit old man affectionately tended and reverenced, though he 
can no longer regard it;—the feebleness of this last age brought into com¬ 
parison with the rude strength of the muscular figure that has just been 
drawing his chair, and now pauses to refresh himself. It was exhibited in 
1839. No. 139, The Fight Interrupted, (painted in 1815). 140, Giving 

a Bite —a boy affording a grudging share of his apple; 143> Open your 
Mouth and shut your Byes; 147, The Sailing Match; 148? 77ie Butt, 
where a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while his dog 
looks on with quaint intelligence—are all pictures that tell their own 
stories, and, in the class to which they belong, are not easily rivalled. As 
examples of artistic skill some of them, especially the last (painted in 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, without 
recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely been surpassed, whether 
in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or the rigid 
hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an illustra¬ 
tion of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” will well repay careful perusal, and, 
for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. This was 
painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. 

No. 165, by G. S. Newton, II.A., representing Bassanio receiving the 
news of Antonio*s losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 167 to 172 are by R. Redgrave, R.A. In the first the artist 
has found his subject in the beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not '^added on as a 
ponderous fringe, but woven like a thread of gold through the tissue of the 
story; thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling love and 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight figure of 
Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified surprise of the 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 168, entitled The Governess, 
has been many times repeated by the artist: this is the fourth painting of 
it. The principal figure wins from the gazer that sympathy which her 
lonely sorrow has not found from those by whom her circumstances 
surrounded her. In Ophelia twining her Garlands, No. 171, the carefully- 
expressed accessories are taken from a scene in Penshurst Park, 

Nos. 174 to 176 by D. Roberts, R.A. The Gate of Cairo, called 
Bab El-Mutawellee, although conventionally treated, is an effective repre¬ 
sentation of eastern architecture. 

No. 177, called The Little Roamer —“ her path ’mid flowers”—is suffi¬ 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child—untouched, how¬ 
ever, by the sunbeams that must have expanded her flowers—to draw the 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details. No. 178 is 
familiar to most from the engraving. 

185 to 187, by G. Smitb, are carefully painted, and are not without a 
certain homely interest. 

Stanfield is represented by Nos. 188 to 190. A View near Cologne 
(dated 1829), A Market Boat on the Scheldt (1826), and Sands near Boulogne. 

Stotbard’s works, Nos. 197 to 206, have the appearance of more than 
their real age. It may be interesting to the visitor to contrast his 
endeavour to realize Shakspeare’s characters with those of other artists in 
the collection. The Ophelia is a graceful figure : this picture was painted 
in 1812. His illustrations of Tam o*Shanter and John Gilpin are quaint, 
and will be examined with interest. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., five pictures. Line Fishing off Hastings, 
exhibited 1835; Venice (1840); St. MichaeVs Mount (1834); Cowes, with 
Royal Yacht Squadron (1828); and Vessel in distress off Yarmouth, called 
“Blue Lights” (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing mainly to the 
artist’s method of painting, and his habit of retouching on the walls of 
the Academy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, and convey 
an imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet the genius that was chief 
among painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
is present here, whether in the “ countless smile” of a southern sea, or the 
restless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the billows, where 
human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the 
scene. 

Thos. Webster, R.A., five pictures. Nos. 219 to 224. These happy 
illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
their veiy obvious stories; they have a homely truth which appeals to all 
who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa’s stick and the boy 
coaxing for a “ Fairing”—the mischievous happiness of the return, when 
the purchases have been made, and a penny trumpet can be effectively ap¬ 
plied to sister’s ear—the grave little face and the pointing finger of the 
child reading the Bible, and the sense of duty in the old matron’s some¬ 
what stern brow;—in the Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of 
each young Eolus, and the contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such 
art has at least a secret of popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and 
earnestly and intelligently into these vivid though homely stories of English 
childhood. The critic, however, may be apt to observe how much the 
painter has yet to learn in the handling of his tools before he attains the 
skill of such work as we have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The 
Village Choir, No. 222, are among the chalk sketches. 

Among the works, Nos. 225 to 231, chiefly slight sketches of Sir D. 
Wilkie, is one, however. The Refusal, No. 226, a very valuable produc¬ 
tion of the artist, and in its power of expression and earnestness both 
characteristic and successful. It illustrates Burns’ ballad of Duncan Gray. 
Wilkie made, as was his habit, careful studies for it, and laboured much 
upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother. 

In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alluded to 
as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, the collection contains others, 


Room 

obtained, some by purchase, some by presentation. The whole are 
enumerated, and particulars given respecting them in the larger catalogue ; 
here we have space merely to indicate a few. * 

No. 1, a small work by Barret, is the earliest water-colour drawing in 3 
the collection, and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- 
advantageously with the crisp clearness of more modern draughtsmen. 

No. 12, containing four small “ blots” of effect, by CoBdns, may be 
instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour. 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of those sea-side 
scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures: two of these are 
developed into oil-paintings in the collection. 

No. 19, one of several studies by C. W. Cope, R.A., is from life, repre¬ 
senting a sleeping child: it is drawn in chalk, touched with vermilion, and 
was prepared by the artist for his picture of The Mother and Child, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Nos. 48 to 56, a series, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer, will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 
subsequent efforts. 

Nos. 60 to 78 are by W. Mulready, R.A. A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these—some of them very elaborate 

_drawings and studies, by the same pencil whose finished works are well 

represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief characteristic is earnest¬ 
ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth of whatever 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular com¬ 
mand over his materials. The manner in which the portrait of the Rev. 

R. Sheepshanks is worked up in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching 
in of the pen-and-ink sketches, may alike illustrate our observation. 

The results of this labour, as we have seen them in the collection of 
paintings, are sufficient to stimulate others to seize any hint let fall by one 
who was on the path to such excellence. No. 75, Interior, with Portrait 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, is an apt illustration of the earnestness with which 
the artist wrought out his intentions. Others, as No. 92, find their realiza¬ 
tion in pictures in the collection. No. 424 is a likeness in coloured chalk 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, the donor of the collection. It has been quite recently 
finished by the artist, and added by Mr. Sheepshanks to his former gifts. 

No. 88 is far the most important water-colour drawing in the collection. 3 
It is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the confines 
of that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, and 
the truth it attains, will repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. It 
is a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha¬ 
racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might run 
who read them ; who set himself to his work of portraying miles of vanish¬ 
ing distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense, perhaps, of power, 
but with a laborious recognition of the infinitude of nature. No doubt he 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 
boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the glowing sky. 

The chalk study for Webster’s Village Choir, No. 92, has been already 
alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for the picture 
of the Peep of Day Boy, in the Vernon collection. 

There are also several works by Dyce, Herbert, &c.; a series of 
pencil sketches by J. Jackson, R.A. ; a drawing by Stanfield (188); 
and several by Stothard. There have been lately added to the collec¬ 
tion examples of some of the early water-colour masters, as Girtin, 
Sandby, Cozens, Havell, Hicholson, &c., and it is intended, as op¬ 
portunity offers, to complete a series of the works of those who laid the 
foundation of English water-colour art. 


SCULPTURE OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

North-West Gallery. 

The Sculptors’ Institute having made application for a space to be 
set apart for the formation of a collection of Sculpture of the United 
Kingdom, their request was granted, and a committee appointed to carry 
it into effect, and the statues and groups now collected in the West 
Gallery, at the entrance of the Sheepshanks’ Gallery ot Pictures, show 
the success that has attended the committee’s efforts. 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the w'orks of living 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors as well, in the hope that 
eventually it will be possible to present, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations which it w^as thought essential to establish 
was, that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought into 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which are held annually, either in 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the works 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public in 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of a continuous character, but an 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will take 
place. A work once admitted into the Gallery, with the approval of the 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but no 
work will be allowed to remain in the Building for more than three years ; 
so that the public wdll constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh con¬ 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

At present the works are, with few exceptions, by living artists; but 
some others have been received, as the Mars and Narcissus of Bacon, and 
the Ariel of Westmacott. The statue of Venus, by Gibson, a marble 
replica, and that of Cupid, by Spence, are loans from the possessors of 
the works. 

* The whole collection is not exhibited at once: other drawings will take 
the place of some of those at present on the walls—the frames being arranged 
to afford facility for such changes. A selection of them also is being circu¬ 
lated, together with other original drawings, among the Schools of Art in 
connection with the Department. 
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THE COLLECTION OE ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Ascending to the gallery by the south staircase, we enter upon the 
first division of the collection (Wool and its Applications). Here are to 
be seen the fleeces of various breeds of sheep, arranged in glass cases. 
under each case is a portion of the fleece, stapled to show the length 
and quality of the wool; wool in various stages of preparation and 
manufacture-such as picking, sorting, scrubbing, carding, weaving, 
dyeing, &c : samples of manufactured articles—as carpets, rugs, flannels, 
clothr&c. There is a curious and interesting series of samples called 
shoddy, a name derived from a process for converting old cloth, st^k- 
incrs, cuttings of flannel, list, and old woollen rags into new cloth. Ihe 
makino* of shoddy is mostly carried on in Yorkshire, and has become a 
manufacture of considerable importance, both as regards home consump¬ 
tion and for exjiort to foreign countries. Great quantities of old woollen 
rags are annually imported into this country from Germany and other 
foreign states, and which, after passing through the processes in the 
shoddy mills, are re-imported to whence they came in the form of broad 
cloths, beavers, petershams, &c. There is also an interesting col ection 
of coloured flocks for paper-making. Hair, bristles, and whalebone 
form the next division. 

Hair is made up of three parts: the outside portion, or cuticle, con¬ 
sisting of a series of small plates or scales lapping over each other at the 
extremities ; the cortex, a long fibrous substance, arranged longitudinally 
under the cuticle; and the inner, or medullary substance, arranged in 
rows of minute quadrangular cells. Microscopical views of these 
portions, and sections of hair and wool, are shown on the walls over the 

glass cases. i v i 

Of human hair, of which there are many varieties exhibited, the light- 
coloured and most valuable comes from Germany and the Scandinavian 
States: the darker shades are mostly imported from France. 

The application of horse-hair, camels’-hair, cow-hair, &c., to manufac¬ 
tures is shown in many beautiful and curious products. 

Whalebone, which is the homy, laminated substance supplying the 
place of teeth in the whale, is almost identical, in chemical composition, 
with the white of an egg, consisting of albumen hardened by the admix¬ 
ture of a little phosphate of lime. There are several cases of specimens 
illustrating the commercial varieties, and the uses to which it is applied. 

We next come to the division allotted to furs. Furs are mostly 
obtained from animals inhabiting cold climates, and are generally in the 
best state for commercial purposes when obtained towards the beginning 
of winter, being at that season longer, softer, and more beautiful in 
colour. Mr. Nicholay and Mr. Roberts both exhibit many fine and 
beautiful varieties. The number of wild animals annually destroyed for 
the sake of their skins is enormous; in 1865, of squirrel skins alone, 
upwards of two millions were imported to this country. Cats also fall 
victims to the beauty of their skins, as many as thirty-two thousand 
having been imported, principally from the Hanse Towns, during the 
same year. In the case of rare furs contributed by Mr. Nicholay, are 
some beautiful examples of the use of bird skins as a substitute for fur in 
the skins of the great-crested grebe {Podiceps crestatus), belonging to 
the order of divers, occurring in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Wales. 

Adjoining the furs are arranged the collections of feathers, down, and 
quills. There is a great variety shown for upholstery purposes, and for 
personal ornament and decoration. 

The next specimens of importance that present themselves to our 
notice are the horns, tusks, and hoofs of various descriptions used for 
manufacturing purposes. There are many fine specimens of ivory 
carving and turning exhibited by Mr. W. Lund, and good illustrations of 
the process of making knife-handles, combs, drinking-horns, &c. 

The opposite side of the bays occupied by the collections we have last 
mentioned contain the examples of silk and leather ; and the last bay of 
the museum is allotted to the animal oils and fats, chemical products of 
bone and waste matter, animal dyes and pigments, &c. There are also 
illustrations of the processes of making gelatine, soap, perfumery, and 
other manufactures from animal substances. 


the lb. taken as the unit; then follow the commercial varieties, and 
substances used for purposes of adulteration ; and lastly, samples of 
their most fitting methods of application, either in preparations by 
themselves, or in combination with other in^edients. Tea, coffee, 
chocolate, potatoes, and a large number of the cereals, have already 
been arranged in this manner. An explanatory tabulated label being 
placed in each case affords a ready means ot comparing the relative 
nutritious value of the various kinds of food. 

Opposite the collection of cereals is an interesting senes of Chinese 
drawings illustrating the history of the cultivation and preparation of 
tea. Underneath these are many rare varieties of teas, presented by 
Messrs Dakin and Co. Among other curiosities from China may be 
mentioned the edible birds’ nests, and the great green sea slugs, which 
are esteemed great delicacies by the Chinese. On a table allotted to 
the chemistry of food are some curious examples of the dietaries of the 
soldiers of different countries, English, French, Dutch, &c.; the relative 
proportion of flesh-forming and heat-giving substances being represented 
by gluten and carbon respectively. It will be seen that the quantity of 
food given to the Dutch soldier in time of peace is not sufldcient to 
eno^ender in him the amount of pugnacity, requisite for belligerent 
purposes: consequently, when in active ser> ice, the quantity of food is 
nearly doubled, as shown in the case referred to. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

The Architectural Museum was founded in the year 1851, in Cannon 
Row, Westminster, as the nucleus of a National Museum of Architectural 
Science and Art. The whole of the Collection was removed to the 
South Kensington Museum in March, 1857, where it now occupies the 
West Gallery of the Iron Building. It has been formed by gifts, loans, 
and purchases by the Committee, Treasurer, and Curator of the Museum 
while in Cannon Row', to w hich is now added the Collection of the 
Department of Science and Art. 

The Architectural Museum is supported by Subscrii)tions and Dona¬ 
tions.* A Committee, chiefly Architects, was constituted in 1851 for its 
management and the collecting and distributing of its funds. A Pro¬ 
spectus and Report may be obtained of the attendant in the gallery. 

The ultimate object of the Museum is to afford to the Public, Artists, 
Architects, and Artist-workmen the means of referring to and studying 
the Architectural Art of all countries and times. Its^ direct aim is 
to improve the art workmanship of the present time. To effect this, 
a large and increasing collection of casts and specimens has l^n 
already formed from the finest ancient examples, English and foreign, 
of architectural works, arranged, as far as possible, in the order of their 
date; and of details, comprehending Figures, Animals, and Foliage; 
Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, Roof Ornaments, Rubbings 
of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Impressions from Seals, and of all 
other objects of Fine Art connected with Architecture. The whole 
range of Gothic Art from those countries where it has been j)ractised is 
more or less represented by casts and specimens. Arrangements are 
also now being made for a classification in the order of their countries 
and dates, of the casts and specimens of the architectures of the Oriental, 
Classical, and other styles, of which there are now many examples in 
the Museum. To casts and s[)ecimcn8 are added. Photographs, Draw¬ 
ings, and Engravings of Architectural Works ; the photograph or ejigray- 
ing giving a view of the whole structure, the casts giving the detail. 
Models of Buildings have also been obtained either by gift or on loan. 
The various collections now number upwards of 7000 specimens. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered, during the Sessions, in the 
Galleries of the Museum, and in the Lecture-room attached. Architects 
and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the delivery of Lectures, es|)ecially 
to workmen. Prizes for the most meritorious specimens of Stone and 
Wood Carving, Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., are annually 
offered with the view to encourage and individualize the Artist-workmen 
of the day. As a means of extending the usefulness of the Institution, 
Honorary Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more important 
towns in the kingdom. 


FOOD MUSEUM. 


Adjoining the Museum of Animal Products in the East Gallery, a 
collection is now' being formed to illustrate the history, varieties, and 
chemical composition of Food, both animal and vegetable, including 
beverages, fermented liquors, and narcotics. This collection owes its 
origin to Mr. T. Twining, Jun., who presented to the Department, 
before the opening of the Museum in June last, a series of examples 
having reference to Domestic and Social Economy, the Food Section of 
which was formerly exhibited in the first bay of the Gallery. 'I’he 
present Museum has, however, been entirely re-formed by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, and on his retirement the superintendence was confided to 
Dr. Lankester. 

Among the various specimens already contributed, we would par- 
ticulaiize the fine examples of the more useful cereals, namely, wheat 
barley, oats, and rye, presented to the Department by Messrs. Lawsori 
and Co. They occupy a series of glass cases extending across the space 
at present allotted to the Food Museum. Also, the fruits, spices, and 
condiments from Messrs. Fortnum and Mason; and the very interesting 
series of examples illustrating malting and brewing, contributed by 
Messrs. Huggins and Co. In classifying the examples exhibited, the 
chemical composition of each distinct variety of food is first given, 
the chemical ingredients being shown in their relative proportions, and 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

Of Pictures^ Sculpture, Education, Architecture, Building Materials, and 
Products of the Animal Kingdom. 

Under the direction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


^he Museum is open free on Mondays, Monday evenings, Tuesdays, 
Tuesday evenings, and Saturdays. The Students^ days are Wednesdays, 
Wednesday evenings, Thursdays, and Fridays, when the public are admitted 
on payment of 6d. each person. The hours are from 10 to 4, 5, or 6, according 
to the season, in the day-time, and from 7 to 10 in the evening. The Museum 
and Library are opened Free in the Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
Holidays. ’ 

Tickets of Admission, giving the privilege of copying and consulting 
works on the Students’ days, are issued at 2s. each, monthly; Ss. quarterly! 
6s. half-yearly ; and lOs. yearly. Tickets are also issued to any School at 1‘* 
yearly, which will admit all the pupils of such school on all Students’ days 
throughout the year. To be obtained at the Museum-door, or of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly. 


* Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the Treasurer, G. G. Sc' 
Esq.; to the Hon. Secs, and J. Clarke, Esq.; to the Sub. Sec., M. .1. Lom 
Esq.; the Curator, C. B. Allen, Esq.; and the Collector, Mr. B. Mott. 






























LIST OP OBJECTS ON LOAN TO THE MUSEUM OP ORNAMENTAL ART. 


COLLECTION OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE OBJECTS OF ART AND MANUFACTURE, 
Lent by the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., G.C.B., Late Envoy Extraordinary 

to the Emperor of China. 

Exhibited in the Art Museum at the end of the Eastern Corridor. 


I 


Chinese Enamels on Metal. 


1. Large Tripod vessel and Cover in ancient cloisonne 
enamel. This art of enamelling, of which the present is a 
very remarkable specimen, seems to be now lost in China. ^ 

2. Round Tripod vessel of similar enamel, mounted in 
gilt brass, with openwork bronze cover; on wooden stand. 

3. Oblong Box, with handle on the lid, of similar enamel. 

4. Bowl ornamented, within and without, with similar 
enamel; on carved wood stand. 

5. Bowl and Cover of similar enamel, on a stand em¬ 
broidered with silk. 

6. Idol of Bronze ornamented with similar enamel, and 
supporting an enamelled vessel; on carved wood stand. 

7. Sheath of similar enamel, containing a knife and chop¬ 
sticks. 


34. Set of Chessmen in carved ivory. 

''1 Bo 


35. Small carved ivory figure of a Boy tying the string of 
his top round a tortoise. 

36. Similar carved figure of a Child playing with a gro¬ 
tesque Mask. .11 

37. Similar carved figure of a Girl seated, with long 

flowing hair, coloured red. 

38. Similar carving of a Baboon playing with a Melon. 


Carvings in Stone, etc., (Chinese). 


Bronzes and other Metal Work (chiefly Chinese). 


■i 



8. Bronze Vase with three birds resting upon it. Inlaid 
with delicately wrought pattern in white metal. Japanese 
work. 

L 9. Pair of circular bronze Incense Burners, with open¬ 
work and ornament in high relief. 

10. Pair of square bronze Incense Burners, with lids 
attached by chains. 

11. Bronze Tripod Bowl with ornament of dragons, etc., 
?Jn relief. 

i 12. Pair of Grotesque Monsters in bronze. 

13. Pair of bronze Match-holders in form of cranes. 

14. Bronze Grotesque Monster playing with a ball. 

15. Bronze Dragon. 

16. Group of two Tortoises in bronze. 

17. Paper weight (?) in bronze with handle formed of a 

lizard. 

18. Bronze Cup, oval form, with chased ornament. 

ig. Bronze Teapot. 

20. Pair of Branches formed of Chinese cash.” 

21. Bronze Fir Branch with a cone. 

22. Bronze Ink and Pen Holder (yapanese), 

23. Circular Chinese Metal Mirror with ornaments in 
relief on the reverse. 

24. Pair of Cranes in white bronze and silver, mounted 
on lacquered work stand (Japanese). 

25. Japanese sword. 

26. Model of Japanese Double Swords. 


39. Large carved stone Seal, the top ornamented with 
two dragons. 

40. Two Bowls in jade stone, engraved with ornament 
of flowers etc. 

41. Four Bowls of various shapes carved in steatite or 
soap stone, ornamented with leaves, flowers, etc. 

42. Pair of octagonal Match holders, of similar material, 
in openwork carving. 

43. Two small carved Lamps of similar material. 

44. Square vessel for holding sticks of incense, the top 
with two ants carved in relief upon it. 


Lacquered Work (Japanese). 


Carvings in Wood and Ivory (Chinese). 


27. Chinese Root Carving of a beggar standing, supported 
ty a stick, near a rock to which a bat is clinging. 

28. Similar Root Carving of a rustic tripod vase, with 
base of same material. 

29. Screen in openwork of carved ebony with a medallion 
of carved jade in the centre. 

30. Bowl and Cover in carved wood, lacquered red, 

coral lac.” 

31. Oblong Box, similarly carved and lacquered. 

32. Carved Ivory Box. 

33. Carved Ivory, in three pieces, with the Chinese 
character that expresses longevity carved on the top in 100 
different forms. 


45. Small Cabinet fitted with drawers, etc., and mounted 
in silver. 

46. Similar Cabinet, with miniature windows and other 
fittings. 

47. Similar Cabinet with windows and fittings. 

48. Cabinet or Tea Caddy ornamented with marqueterie 
of different coloured woods. 

49. Nest of Square Boxes in light avanturine lacquer. 

50. Similar Nest of Boxes, in darker avanturine lacquer. 

51. Similar Nest of Boxes, black lacquer, with flowers, 
etc. in silver. 

52. Box ornamented with a chequered pattern of black 
lacquer and silver. 

^3. Box with black lacquer ground, the lid ornamented 
with a branch of red flowers. 

54. Square Box in lacquer of alternate stripes, black, 
yellow, and red. 

55. Three Trays in black lacquer, with gold ornament. 

56. Three Trays in red lacquer^ 

57. Tray inlaid with coloured mother of pearl. 

58. Bowl and Cover with black lacquered ground relieved 
with dull gold pattern. 

59. Bowl and Cover, similar ground with pattern of deli¬ 
cate gold lines. 

60. Japanese Hat, of wood lacquered black. 

61. Another Hat. 

62. Oblong Box in light brown lacquer (Chinese). 

63. Medicine Case in five compartments with silk cords, 
the handle formed of a grotesque lacquered ivory figure, 
working on a mask with a chisel and mallet (yapanese). 


Porcelain (Chinese). 


64. Porcelain Vase, grey cracklin with blue pattern, on 
wooden stand. 

65. Porcelain Vase, grey cracklin, mounted in bronze. 
















66. Porcelain Vase, old grey cracklin, on wooden stand. 
Porcel'iin Vase^ Turcjuoise cracklirijon wooden stand. 

68. Porcelain Vase, painted with flowers, birds, etc. 

69. Porcelain Vase, with bulbous shaped neck. 

70. Porcelain Vase, painted with flowers, butterflies, etc. 
71* Porcelain Vase, of delicate grey colour, with handles 

and bulbous shaped neck. 

72. Small Porcelain Bottle, yellow ground on wooden 
stand. 

73. Two Porcelain Bowls painted with bands of dark 
blue. 

74. Shaped Porcelain Bowl and Cover, on wooden stand. 

75. Porcelain Bowl painted with fruit, etc. 

76. Small grey cracklin Bowl. 

77. Small grey cracklin Bowl with three feet. 

78. Oblong Porcelain Trav divided into compartments. 

79. Enamelled brick from Golden Island. 

Porcelain contained in the side cases (Japanese). 

80. Twelve Cups, Saucers, & Covers of eggshell porcelain. 

81. Twelve Cups and Saucers, similar porcelain, with 
silvered pattern. 

82. Six large Cups (or covers) of similar porcelain, silvered. 

83. Two Cups and Covers painted with birds. 

84. Two Cups and Covers. 

85. Ten small Cups. 

86. Two Cups and Saucers, eggshell porcelain, the out¬ 
side covered with woven grass. 

87. A mask of eggshell porcelain. 


88 . Saucer with raised pattern in dull gold. 

89. Seven eggshell porcelain cups in wooden case. 

Miscellaneous Objects. 

90. Tobacco-pipe, mounted in silver, with worked case 
and pouch to match (Japanese). 

91. Watch pocket, embroidered with silk. 

92. Four Chinese Paper Lamps. 

93. Two Fans. 

94. Chinese pebble Spectacles and Case. 

95. Cut Glass Tumbler of Japanese manufacture. 

96. Ten Glass Hair Pins of Japanese manufacture. 

97. Two Glass Bottles of Japanese manufacture. 

98. Magnifying Glass in a box of Japanese manufacture. 

99. Two twisted Canes. 

100. Model of Joss House (6 pieces). 

101. Pair of embroidered Chinese Lady^s Shoes. 

102. Japanese Clock. 

103. Clock made on the European model, Japanese work. 

104. Japanese Musical Instrument. 

In the side cases. 

105. Japanese outside Coat, formed of grass fibres, covereci 
with green netting. 

106. Two Chinese Rugs. 

107. Sixteen volumes of Japanese Books, with illustration 
of landscapes, animals, caricatures, etc. 

108. Chinese picture of a gambling party. 


In the Central Court of the Art Museum^ the following objectamong others^ are exhibited on Loan. 


Lent by Matthew Uzielli, Esq. 

A collection of engraved Gems and Cameos, the greater 
number antique Greek and Roman; a few of the mediaeval 
period, and some antique vitreous pastes. The large onyx 
in the centre of the case is a recent work by Pistrucci. 

Lent by Sir P. E. Scott, Bart. 

A series of Limoges painted enamels. They are examples 
of the works of some of the most eminent of those artists 
who lived during the i6th century and raised the reputation 
of Limoges as the principal school of enamel painting in 
France. 

1. A work of Nardon Penicaud, who flourished about 
1500. This receives an interesting illustration from the 
illuminated page shewn beside it, with the same subject in 
the Livre d’Heures of Rouen, dating from the latter half of 
the 15th century. 

2. By Jean Penicaud I. (about 1530); subject,—The 
Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and ten Saints. 

3. A circular plaque by Jean Penicaud II., signed I.P. 
(about 1540); subject,—The Adoration of the Shepherds, 
painted in Grisaille,” relieved with gold. 

4. By Pierre Raymond, signed P.R. (about 1560); subject, 
—The Deposition from the Cross, painted in Grisaille.” 

5. By Leonard Limosin, signed L.L., and dated 1532 ; 
subject,—The Virgin, in colour, and the seven dolours 
painted in Grisaille.” 

6. By Joseph Limosin (?), about the end of the i6th 
century; subject,—Saint John the Baptist; and two oval 
medallions, containing the Preaching in the Wilderness, and 
the Baptism of Christ. 

Lent by the Marquess of Salisbury. 

A series of vases, spoons, etc., in engraved rock crystal, 
mounted in enamelled gold and jewels: also, the box, of 
Spanish workmanship, ornamented with tortoise shell and 
mounted in silver, in which the former objects were contained 
when found at Hatfield House. 

Lent by Colonel Guthrie. 

^‘The Mermaid Jewel”—a pearl of extraordinary size 


and remarkable form, mounted in gold and enamel, of Italia 
workmanship. 

A series of ornamental objects in rock crystal, and i 
carved and jewelled jade. 

Lent by A. Barker, Esq. 

1. Cabinet ornamented with ormolu of French wor 
period of Louis XVI. with plaques of Sevres porcelain (p2 
tend re). 

2. Casket in carved amber. 

3. ’Statuette in carved ivory of the Virgin and Child ii 
shrine decorated with elaborate metal work ornament. 

4. Cabinet in ebony with engraved metal ornaments. 


In the North Room of the Art Collection. 

Collection of 90 pieces of Italian Majolica. 

Ditto of crystal plateaux, engraved cups, etc. 

Ditto of carved ivory and bone statuettes, hor 
dagger-sheaths, etc. 

Ditto of bronzes, chiefly Italian i6th and 17th ci 
tury work. 

Ditto of Venetian and Bohemian glass, of the 
17th, and 18th centuries. 

A Retable” painted with figures of Saints,of the sch 
and period of Crivelli (15th century). 

Three pieces of ancient painted glass. 

Medallion of 17th century glass, painted in grisaille! 
yellow stain. 


Paintings lent by J. Gurney, Esq. 

Portrait of Rosa Honheur by Dubufe, with bulPs b 
painted by Rosa Bonheur. 

Landscape with figure and dog, by Creswick, Frith, 
Ansdell. 

Landscape by J. E. Heriner. 

Two Landscapes by F. W. Keyl. 

Two Views in Egypt, by J. H. Frere. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE MUSEUM. 


1859 

Free Days. 

Students’ Days. 


Corresponding 
Numbers in 

Morning. 

Evening 

Morning. 

Evening. 


1858. 

January . 

21,180 

18,142 

2,188 

970 

42,480 

32,631 

February. 

16,093 

16,668 

2,401 

761 

35,923 

31,628 

March 

17,675 

14,680 

3,172 

878 

36,405 

39,374 

April . • ' 

20,299 

14,496 

6,195 

3,598 

44,588 

47,027 

May . 

18,057 

19,467 

4,025 

3,336 

44,885 

49,865 

June . 

19,574 

12,336 

3,876 

395 

36,181 

30,932 

July . 

13,863 

11,765 

3,410 

1,879 

30,917 

37,813 

August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

18,208 

18,523 

3,209 

701 

40,641 

42,144 

41,784 

34,090 

30,013 

38,987 

Total . 

144,949 

126,077 

28,476 

12,518 

312,020 

456,288 

Monthly j 







average > 
in 1858 .) 

16,623 

17,477 

3,149 

774 

38,023 



Grand Total since the opening of the Museum on the 22nd June, 
1857—1,036,599. 


COMPARISON OF THE YEARLY NUMBER OF VISITORS. 


Years. 

No. of Visitors. 

Remarks. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

104,823 

78,427 

111,768 

268,291 

456,288 

iTo the Museum of Ornamental Art, only, 

I at Marlborough House. 

Collections removed to South Kensington. 
First Calendar Year at Kensington. 


THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART are now open as follows 

% 1. Training School at South Kensington, for Male and Female 

Students. The classes meet every day, except Saturday. Hours of study— 
^Morning, 10 to 3; Evening 7 to 9. Fees for classes studying the whole day 
. 41 . per Session. The male day class, paying the fee of 21 . per Session, meets 
only on alternate mornings. Classes for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and 
Pupil-teachers, meet on Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays 
from 1 to 3 o’clock. Fee for each class, 5s. for the Session. Similar classes 
are formed at the Spitalfields, Saint Martin’s, and Lambeth District Schools. 

* A School for Female Students, not in training, at 37 Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. Fees per Session, — Advanced Class, 21 . and 4/.; 
Elementary Class, 1/.; Evening Class, lOs. 

3. District Schools of Art, in connection with the Training School, 
are now established at the following places:—Spitalfields, Crispin-street; 
Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square; Saint Thomas’ Charterhouse, 
G os well-street; Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road; Saint Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long Acre; Lambeth, Saint Mary’s, PrinceS' 
road; Hampstead, Dispensary Building; Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the- 
' East, Cannon-street. Entrance Fee 2s. Fees 2s. and per month. These 
Schools are open every night, except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 in the 
evening. At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse Schools there are 
Female Classes. Application for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other in¬ 
formation, to be made at the Schools in each district, and at the Head 
Master’s Ofiftce, South Kensington. 

LIBRARY. 

THe Library of Works on Art is now' open on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; on Thursday and Friday, to 7 p.m.; 
and on Saturday, to 4 p.m. The Public are admitted by Tickets obtainable 
from the attendants at the Library, and in the Museum, at the following 
ratesFor a week, 6d. ; a month. Is. 6c?. ; a year, 10*. Free admission to 
Students. In addition to Books on Art, the Library comprises a collection of 
Drawings and Prints illustrative of Architecture and Ornament. Copying 
and tracing are permitted under certain regulations. Entrance at the central 
office-door, and in the evening through the Museum corridor also. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

' THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three IllnstratioM by Seymour 

and “Phiz.” 8vo., IL Is. 

s NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 8vo. 
IZ. is. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank. 
8vo., IZ. Is. 

lARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 
8vo., IZ. Is. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illustrations by 

George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo., 13s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale op the Riots of ’Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo., 13s. 

lERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols., post 8vo., IZ. is. 

)LIVER TWIST; or, The Parish Boy’s Progress. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Third Edition. 3 vols., 8vo., IZ. 6s. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 

Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling, 
Uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “ DAvm Copperfield,” &c., 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 

By CHARLES DICKENS, 

With Two Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 

To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated in a Philological 

Commentary on his Tragedy of “Julius Caesar.” By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, Pro¬ 
fessor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. In the press. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

For the use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. By 
GEORGE L. CRAIK. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2a. &d. 

PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. The Substance of the Course of 

Lectures on Linear Perspective, delivered at, and forming a part of the Course of Instruc¬ 
tion in the Training School, and in the Schools of Art in connection with the Department 
of Science and Art. By R. BURCHETT, Head Master of the Training and Normal 
School. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations. 7a. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. The Course of Construction of Plane 
Geometrical Figures. By R. BURCHEIT. With 137 Diagrams. Third Edition. Post 
8vo., cloth. 6a. 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. 24mo., sewed. 5d. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to tho 
Study of the History of Ornamental Art. By RALPH N. WORNUM. In royal 8vo., 
with very many Illustrations. 8a. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By L. DIREY. Small 8vo. Ss. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By L. DIREY and A. FOGGO. Small 8vo. 38. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By L. DIREY. Small 8vo. 

DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 50 Selected 

Plates, small folio, sewed. Price 5a. 

TEXT TO DYCE’S DRAWING-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. ed. 
REDGRAVE’S MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Third 

Edition. 24mo., sewed. Price 9d. 

REDGRAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF PRINCIPLES IN TEACH¬ 
ING DESIGN. Fcap., sewed. Price 6cZ. 

A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR. Small folio. 9d. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed. Is. 

LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION. 8vo., sewed. Is. 

DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the r^uest of the Society of 
Arts. Small 4to., cloth. Price 4a. ikZ. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE PRACTICAL 

LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to all classes. Prapared for the South Kensington 
Museum. By the Rev. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6tZ. 

DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Being a Manual of the 

Method of Teaching Drawing, specially adapted for the use of Masters of National and 
Parochial Schools. ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head Master of the Chester School of 
Art. Post 8vo., cloth. 3a. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 12a. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES: 
With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 18a. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6a. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

4 vols. crown 8vo. 24a. 

SARTOR RESARTUS: 

LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6a. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

1 voL crown 8vo. 6a. 

CHARTISM. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6,. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: 

MUSiEUS, TIECK, RICHTER. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6a. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GEI^VIAN: 

WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVEI^. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 12a. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. ’ 
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Nam PMMng, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. M. each, 

the ENGLISH CYCLOP.aEDIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OP 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Three of the Four Divisions of this 
having been completed, and the publication of the Fourth 
Division being about to commence, the Proprietors desire 
to call attention to the character of the Cyclopaedia, as a 
complete body of knowledge. 

As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopaedia of 
Geography, of Biography, of Natural History, and of Arts 
and lienees, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, 
the connection of these great divisions may reqmre some 
very brief elucidation. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 

CLASS-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


1.— Arithmetic arid Algebra. 
AKITHMETIC. For the Use of Schools. By 

BARNARD SMITH, M.A. New Edition (1&58). 348 
pp. Answers to all the Questions. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. 290 pp. (1856). 

Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA IN THEIR 

principles and applications. Wlthnumcr^ 

Examples, systematically arranged. By ;^RNA 
SMITH, M.A. Sixth Edition (1859). 696 pp. Crown 8vo. 
10s. ed. 


If the English Cyclopaedia had been arranged in <u’o 
Alphabets, instead of in four, the one department might 
have been called Literary, the other Scientific. 


algebra. For the Use of Colleges and 
By I. TODHCNTER. M.A. 496 pp. 11868 ). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Cyclopaedia of Geography, and the Cyclopaedia of 
Biography, forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not 
only the Description of every Country, but 
all ages. Under the Geographical name will be found a 
repi/ttew of a nation's p?<«ress. Under the B.ographttal 
names will be found all the great public events, and the 
religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as 
detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 


The Cyclopiedia of Natural History, and the Cyclopaedia 
of Arts and Sciences, now commencing, and forming also 
Ten Volumes, present every feature of the Physical and 
Moral Sciences, and of the applications of Science to Pro¬ 
ductive ludustry. This concluding Division also embraces 
all branches of miscellaneous information not strictly 
referable to these general heads. 


2 .—Trigonometry* 

INTRODUCTION TO PLANE TKWONO- 
METRY. For the Use of Schools. By J. C. SNOW- 
BALL. M.A. Second Edition (1847). 8vo. 5«. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools 

and OAleges. By I. TODHUNTER. M.A. ^ 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a nu¬ 
merous Collection of Examples. By R. D. BEASLEY, 
M A 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 

METRY. With the Construction and Use of tables ot 
liigLithms. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Nmth 
Edition, 240 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. Is.M. 


7.—Latin. 


HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; OR, THE 

form and use of words in LATIN. With 

Progressive Exercises. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, MA 
175 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 4«. 6<i. 


the seven kings of ROME. A First 

l^atin Construing Book. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, MA 
Second Edition. 138 pp. (1857). Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES ON 
» THE SEVEN KINGS." By JOSIAH WRlGHT, M.A 
94 pp. (1857). Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. 

By E. THRING, M.A. 104 pp. (1865). Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 3d. 


SALLUST.-CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. 
With English Notes. For Schools. By CHARLES 
MEIUVaLE, B.D. Second Edition. 172 pp. (1858). 
Fcap. 8VO. 4*. 6fi. 

Catiline and Jugurtha may be had separately, price 2s. 6rf. 
each. 


JUVENAL. For Schools. With English 

Notes and an Index. By J. E. MAYOR, M.A 464 pp. 
(1853). Crown 8vo. 10a. 3d. 


The English Cyclopaedia is founded upon the valuable 
Copyright of the Penny Cyclopaedia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Knight. Every article m 
that celebrated work was an original ’contribution, fur¬ 
nished by many of the most eminent men of the times. 
The elaborate revisions, with the large additions of the 
present work, have involved a new outlay for literary 
labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making 
the cost of literary production alone of these Twenty 
Volumes not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


Three-fourths of the Cyclopaedia being now completed 
no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining fourth 
being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division 
commenced in the periodical course of publication on the 
318t of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last 
month of 1860. 


3.—Statics and Hydrostatics. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHA- 

NICS. With a Collection of Examples. By S. 1AK- 
KINSON, B.D. 288 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 9s. 3d. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MECHANICS 
AND HYDROSTATICS. By J. C. SNOWBALL, ISI.A. 
Fourth Edition. 110 pp. (1851). Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With 

numerous Examples and Solutions. By J. B. PHLAK, 
M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. 
5s. 3d. 


The followivg Divisions are completed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, halt-bound 
morocco, 3l. 12s. 


ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 

Examples. By I. TODHUNTER. M.A. Second IMition. 
330 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 10s. 3d. 

DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. With nu¬ 
merous Examples. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., and W. J. 
STEELE, M.A. 304 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By W. P. 

WILSON, M.A. 176 pp. (1850). 8vo. 9s. 3d. 


8.—Greek. 

HELLENICA; OR, A HISTORY OF 
GREECE, TAKEN FROM DIODORUS AND THUCY- 
DIDES. A First Greek Construing Book. By JOSIAH 
WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition. 150 pp. (1857). 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 3d. 

EXERCITATIONES lAMBICiE; OR, PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE KXKRCISES IN GREEK IAMBIC VEKSE. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Second Edition. 426 pp. 
(1854). Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 3d, 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. With 

English Nous. By B. DKAKE. M.A. 144 pp. (1851). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. Trans¬ 
lated by J. I>. NOKBIS, M.A. (1850). Crown 8vo. 
3s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VI. With Enghsh 
Notes and an Index. By P. FROST, jun., M.A. 110 pp. 
(1854). 8vo. Is. 3d. 

.ESCHYLUS. THE EUMENIDES. m 
English Notes and Translation. By B. DRAKE, M.A. 
144 pp. (1853). 8VO. 7s. 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, price 2l. 2s.; or, in Two ’Volumes, half¬ 
bound morocco, 2l. 10s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half- 
hound morocco, 21.10s. 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11 Bouverie Street 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


4—Geometry and Conic Sections. 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC 

SECTIONS. With a Collection of Examples. By W. H. 
DREW, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4s. 3d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY AS 
APPLIED TO THE STRAIGHT LINE AND THE 
CONIC SECTIONS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second 
Edition. 316 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 10s. 3d. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By 
G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. Second Edition. 264 pp. (1856). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 3d. 


In Four Volumes, demy 8vo., price 36s., and illustrated by 
32 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 


THE POPULAR 
HISTORY OP ENGLAND, 
From the Earliest Time to the Revolution of 1688. 

WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEO¬ 
METRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. With the Re¬ 
sults. Collected by I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 76 pp. 
(1858). Crown 8vo. 4s. 


9.—English Grammar. 

THE CHILD S GRAMMAR. By E. THRING, 

M.A. Demy 18mo. New Edition. (1857.) Is. 

ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT B 
ENGLISH. By E. THRING, M.A. Second Editioi 
136 pp. (1854). Demy 18mo. 2s. 

Note.— Teachers desirous of receiving intimation of nei 
Cambridge Class-Books as they are published wiU pleas 
transmit their addresses to Macmillan and Co» 


Macmillan and Co., Cambridge, and 23 Henrietta Streei 
Coveut Garden, London. 


Just Published^ 

Elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s., 

B L A C K’S 

GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Br CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This, the First Division of the ‘ Popular History of Eng¬ 
land,’ forms a Separate and Complete Work, with which 

. ^ ._T_ J.— au^ __ 


6.—Differential and Integral Calculus. 

THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
Second Edition. 404 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 10«. 6cl. 

THE INTEGRAL CAI^CULUS, AND ITS 

APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. By I. 
TODHUNTER, M.A. 268 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. lOa. 6d. 


lana, lorms a oepaiawj aiiu v/uiiipicic ,T4/in,, vyim ytuiv-h 
view a Copious Index is added to the Four Volumes. The 
Second Division will come down to that period of the reign 
of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional 
epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of 
the country. (This Division is now publishing in Monthly 
Parts, price 1«.) 


6.—Problems and Examples. 

A COLLECTION OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES. With Answers. By 
H. A. MORGAN, M.A 190 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 
6s. 3d. 


” The ‘ Popular History of England’ of Charles Knight is 
of a somewhat higher price, comparing it with works issued 
in penny numbers; but the plates, as well as the paper, 
are greatly superior, and its literary merits are of a very 
high order. Indeed, nothing has ever appeared superior, if 
anything has been published equal to the account of the 
state of commerce, government, and society at different 
periods ’’—Lord Brougham’s Address <m Popular Litera¬ 
ture, at the Meeting of the National Association for the Pro¬ 
motion, of Social Science, October 12, 1858. 


SENATE-HOUSE MATHEMATICAL PRO¬ 

BLEMS. With Solutions— 


1848-61. By FERRERS and JACKSON. 8vo. I3s.3d. 
3848-51. (Riders.) By JAMESON. 8vo. Is. 3d. 

1854. By WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8vo. 10«. 6(Z. 
1857. By CAMPION and WALTON. 8vo. Bs. 3d. 


•• Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of 
bombast; in short, by his genuine sympathy with all of 
English kind; he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
patriot while he disarms ^e critic, and we predict that the 
reception of his book will fully justify its title. His attempt 
to supply the place of Hume’s ‘ History’ is in great measure 
successful, at least we know to which we ourselves shall 
henceforth turn to by preference.’’—T’tTuci, December 29, 
1858. 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS ON THE 
LUNAR AND PLANETARY THEORIES, FIGUKE 
OF THE EARTH, THE UNDULATORY THEORY 
OF OFflCS, Etc. By the ASTRONOMER ROYAL 
(G. B. AIRY, M.A.). Fourth Edition. 400 pp. (1868). 
8 VO. 15«, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF WROUGHT- 
IRON BRIDGES; EMBRACING THE PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MFXJHA- 
NICS TO WROUGHT-IRON GIRDER WORK. By 
J. H. LATHAM, M.A., C.E. 283 pp. (1858). With nu- 


CONTAINING THE NEW MAPS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE SUPPLEMENT, 

(which may be had 8EFAKATELY, PRICE 7*. 3d. CLOTH, 

BRINGING THE WORK UP TO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Jhn., F.R.GB. 


The three great features of Black’s “General Atlas 
are—Accuracy, Readiness of Reference, and Cbeapn^ 
The first has Wn obtained by the most careful study ot a 
the best recent authorities, and the second ® ^, 
valuable Index. In this Edition the following new wai 
have been added:— 


North America, with British Columbia, and V - 
<X)Uver'8 Island, on an enlarged scale— South 
Sweden and Norway, Baltic Ska, Etc.— East Inh 
Archipelago, and Further India, Bukmah, Siam, 
Pacific Ocean, including all the South Sea IsuJ'^ 
Atlantic Ocean, showing the various 
Europe, North America, and the Pacific, and the no 
the Atlantic Telegraph—Section of the Intkiuob 
Africa, showing Dr. Livingstone’s Route. 

One of the most valuable features of this “ Atlas Is t 
facility with which It can be consulted, by 
extensive Index of Upwards of Sixty-five Iho 
Names. 


From tub “Timf.s,'' January IIth, 1859. 

“ Among recent publications has been a valuable 
ment to Messrs. Black’s elalwrate ‘General Atlas 
World.’ The entire work is thus rendered one of 
complete of modem publications in this deparlmen 


London ; Bradbury and Evans, ll Bouverie Street. merous Detail Plates. 8vo. 16«. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
London: IjOnoman, Brown, Green, Roberts, ^ 

mans; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whitta 
Co.; AND Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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STANFOKD’S 

EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, 

USED IN HARROW AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Modern. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, 
with Index. Price 12s. Qd. 

THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

modern geography. Fourteen Maps, with Index. 
Price Is. 

Classical. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, with Index. Price 
12s. 6d. 

THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with Index, 
ftice Is. 

Classical and Modern. 

THE UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-two Maps, with 
Index. Price IL 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges. 

THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-five Maps, 
with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 

Outline Maps, 

With the Coasts, Rivers, and Boundaries; leaving the 
Names to he filled in from the above Atlases, may be 
had, price 6d. each. 

STANFORD’S CATALOGUE OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL MAPS, ATLASES, BOOKS, Ac. may be had 
on application, or will be sent per post on receipt of one 
stamp. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, s.w. 

EDUCATIONAL GLOBES. 

TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL GLOBES, 

Designed and Published under the Superintendence of 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


PRICES OF THE SCHOOL EDITIONS. 

THIRTY-SIX INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

^ Solid Black Frame, iron meridian prominently £. s. d. 
divided, and brass quadrant , . . each 12 10 0 


WHAT TO READ, AND HOW TO READ 

IT; or. Hints to Candidates; for the Government Civil 
Service. By a Graduate of Oxford, a Graduate of Cam¬ 
bridge, and a London Schoolmaster. 12mo., cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 
Whose Catalogue of Educational Atlases, Maps, and Books, 
may be had on application, or free per post for one stamp. 


LIST OF 

POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

GEORGE PHILIPS AND SON, 

32 Fleet Street, London, and 51 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 


PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

GENERAL, AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 56 
Imperial 4to. Maps; accompanied by Illustrative Letter- 
press, describing the Soil, Resources, and Chief Natural 
Productions of each Country; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. The 
Maps beautifully printed in Colours. Handsomely bound 

in cloth, gilt edges.IL 11s. 6d. 

The same Work, half-hound Turkey morocco, 

gilt edges. ll. 15s. Qd. 

PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising Thirty-five Modern and Five Ancient Maps, 
constructed from the latest and best Authorities. Edited 
by AV. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consult¬ 
ing Index of 22,000 Names of Places, carefully compiled. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth , . 10s. 6ci. 

PHILIPS' INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL 

ATLAS, comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal 
Countries of the AVorld, clearly engraved and carefully 
coloured. Edited by AV. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accom¬ 
panied by a Consulting Index of 9,000 Names of Places. 
Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth . . . 5s. Od. 

This Atlas is an abridgment of “ Philips’ Comprehen¬ 
sive School Atlas,” and is intended for the use of Junior 
Geographical Classes. 

PHILIPS’ STUDENT’S ATLAS OF MO¬ 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eighteen Maps, con¬ 
structed from the most recent Authorities, and carefully 
coloured. Imperial 4to., bound in cloth . . 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 

for the Use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Thirteen Maps, stitched in a 
neat cover. First, second, and Third Series each 3s. Od. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF BLANK PROJEO 

TIONS, with the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, and 
intended for the use of Students learning to construct 
Maps. Printed on Drawing Paper. Thirteen Maps, 
stitched in a neat cover. First, Second, and Third 
Series.each 3s. od. 

*** The Outline Maps and Blank Projections can be 
had separately, price Threepence each. Detailed Lists 
may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ NATIONAL SERIES OF OUT¬ 
LINE MAPS, constructed by J. BARTHOLOMEAV', Jun., 
F.R.G.S., being Outlines of the Maps in “ Philips’ Atlas 
for Beginners.” Twelve Maps, crown 4to., stitched in a 
neat cover.Is. Od. 

These Maps can also be had separately, price One 
Penny each. Detailed Lists may be had on application. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

THE GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE. A 

Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and 
Gothic Architecture. Exemplified by upwards of Eighteen 
Hundred Illustrations, drawn from the best examples. 
Fifth edition, 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, IZ. 10s. 

A VOCABULARY OF GOTHIC ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, in French and English, and English and 
French. 8vo., Is. 

A VOCABULARY OF GOTHIC ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, in German and English, and English and 
German. 8vo., Is. • 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 16mo., with 110 Illustra¬ 
tions. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Ill course of Publication, 

A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC 

ORNAMENT. Is. 6d. each. Now ready— 

No. 1. STONE CARVING, 28 plates. 

No. 2. MOULDINGS, 30 plates. 

No. 3. SURFACE ORNAMENT, 30 plates. 

J. H. & JAS. PARKER, Oxford, & 377 Strand, London. 


Shortly will he published, in demy 8vo., illustrated with 
upwards of 400 Engravings (dedicated, by permission, to 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Chemical Society, &c., &c.). 


EIGHTEEN INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

Strong Black Frame, with Brass Meridian per pair 7 7 0 

- -- --with Iron Meridian ,, 5 0 0 

TWELVE INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

Strong Black Frame, with Brass Meridian per pair 3 15 6 

,—-with Iron Meridian „ 2 15 0 

'OLD GLOBES re-covered with MODERN MAPS, and the 
brass-work cleaned, at the following prices:— 
Eighteen-inch .... per pair £3 13 6 
Twelve-inch .... „ l 15 o 

Nine-inch .... „ 176 


I USEFUL HAHU GLOBES. 

I In Mahogany Boxes. On Mahogany Pedestals. 

Rl inch . . , is. 6d. each. 3 inch ... 4s. od. each. 

Ili ,. ... 2 0 „ 5 „ ... 7 6 

. 3 0 „ 6 „ ... 9 0 

i3 „ . . . 4 0 „ 9 „ ... 16 6 

^ A Small Globe is well adapted to assist in teaching 
geography, and as a complement to a School Atlas it serves 
to show the true relative position of all parts of the Earth, 
as well as other general and important elements of Geo¬ 
graphy, not deducible from Maps. 


SLATE GLOBES. 

^ 12 inch (with or without outline) , .£150 each. 

^18 .. 2 10 0 „ 

Stanford’s Outlines of Useful Maps, 

'^With Coasts, Rivers, and Boundaries, leaving the names to 
“be inserted from the Maps in the above Atlases. Price 
16d each. 


[ World in Hemispheres, West 

-in Hemispheres, East 

-Mercator's Projection, 

West 

-Mercator’s Projection, 

East 

-World, on the Cubical 

Projection, in six 
sheets 

I. Africa and South 
Europe 

II. Middle America 

III. Polynesia 

IV. South Africa 
V. North Pole 

VI. South Pole 
I Europe 
England 
j Scotland 
I Ireland 
France 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 


Germany, South, and Swit¬ 
zerland 

Spain and Portugal 
Italy, North 
Italy, Central 
Italy, South, and Sicily 
Turkey, North 
Greece, North 
Greece, South 
Turkish Empire 
Asia 

Asia Minor 

Persia 

India 

Palestine 

Africa 

^pt 

America, North 
America, South 
Canada and United States 
West India Islands 
New Zealand 
Australia 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEO 

GRAPHY, being an Inquiry into Natural Phenomena ani 
their Causes, prepared for the use of Eton College B^ 
the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S., Honorary Fellow o 
King’s and Queen’s Colleges, London; and late Librariai 
and Lecturer on Geography at King’s College, and Pro 
fessor of Geography and History at Queen’s College 
London. With Maps and Diagrams. Post 8vo. price 9^ 


PHILIPS’ YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing Twelve Large 
Quarto Maps, full coloured, intended as a First Class- 
Book for Young Learners. Cloth, lettered. . 2s. 6d. 

The same Work, paper cover . . . .2s. Od. 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS, COM- 

prising Twenty-four Maps, constructed and engraved by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S., and beautifully 
printed in colours. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, lettered, 2s. 6d. 

PHILIPS’ SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, containing Nine Imperial Quarto Maps, 
clearly engraved, and constructed from the most recent 
authorities. Imperial 4to., in neat wrapper . Is. Od. 

PHILIPS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, 

containing Ten Quarto Maps, drawn and engraved by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S. In neat cover. 

Plain.6d. 

Coloured.Is. od. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM MAPS, with the Physical Features boldly and 
distinctly delineated, and the Political Boundaries care¬ 
fully coloured. Constructed by WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. Size—5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished . . each 16s. Od. 


THE SERIES COMPRISES 


THE WORLD, IN HEMI¬ 
SPHERES 
EUROPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


AUSTRALASIA 
ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE AVORLD 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTO¬ 
RICAL. AND SCRIPTURAL MAI’S, illustrating the 
Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size—full Sheet 
Imperial, 29 by 23 inches; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully 

coloured. On sheets.each Is. 6d. 

Mounted on black rollers and varnished . „ 5s. Od. 

Detailed Lists may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SIXPENNY 

MAPS. Size—full Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inches, full 
coloured; engraved in the best style, and embracing all 
the recent Geographical Discoveries. The entire series is 
now in print, and any single Maji may be had without 

difflculty.each 6d, 

The same Maps printed on superfine drawing paper 
and extra coloured.each Is. Od. 

*** Detailed Lists may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ CABINET SERIES OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL MAPS. Size—Imperial Quarto. Engraved 
from original drawings, made expressly for this Series, 
and embodying an amount of Geographical information 
not hitherto obtainable for the purposes of Teaching. 
The Series contain Maps of Physical, General, and Classical 
Geography, any of which may be bad separately. Edited 
by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. each 4d., 6d., & Is. 

Detailed Lists may be had on application. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. BY 
CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Lecturer on Botany in the 
Department of Science and Art (South Kensington 
Museum). This Work contains a full Introduction to the 
Science of Botanj% It is so constructed as to give the 
most elementary knowledge of the Science, as well as all 
necessary details to the more advanced learner. It is, 
however, a Manual for Students only, and makes no 
higher pretension than that of giving in the most simple 
manner at command the principles of Vegetable Growth. 
It is founded upon the principle on which the Science is 
taught in the Department of Science and Art of the Privy 
Council for Education. 

London: J. S. VIRTUE, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


OXFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, No. 185 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. PAXTON HALL, F.C.P., Prin¬ 
cipal. Examinations recently passed by pupils of this 
School:—Gov. School of Art (eight in the Senior and 
five in the Junior Grade); Oxford, Senior (A.A.) and 
Junior Division; Cambridge, Junior Division; Addis- 
combe; Society of Arts; Civil Service; College of Pre¬ 
ceptors. A Commercial Education given. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

Library Edition. In Demy 8vo. Illustrated by Phiz. 

THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 2 Vols. with 40 
Illustrations. 14s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 1 Vol. with 22 Illustrations. 7s. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 
with 44 Illustrations. 14s. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol. with 26 
Illustrations. 7s. 

TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” 2 Vols. with 44 Illustrations. 
14s. 

THE O’DONOGHUE: A Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago 
1 Vol. with 26 Illustrations. 7s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustra¬ 
tions. 14s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 
THE DAL'l'ONS; or, Three Roads in Life. 2 Vols. with 
Illustrations. 14s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. with 40 Illus¬ 
trations. 14s. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

Now in the course of Publication, a Cheap and Uniform 
Edition of the 


NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown 8vo., and 
each Volume will contain Eight Engravings by H. K. 

Browne. Bound in Cloth, price 45. . 

JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” 2 Vols. 8s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 


os. 

THE O’DONOGHUE. 4 s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 8s. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. cloth. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols. cloth. 8s, 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. cloth. 8s. 
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THE FOLLOWING HAVE RECENTLY BEEN ADDED TO 


CONSTABLE’S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

IN EPOCHS. With Chronological Tables and Maps. 

By J. FRASER CORKRAN, Esq., 

Author of “ A History of the French Constituent Assembly. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 
By JAMES CURRIE, A.M., 

Principal of the Church of Scotland Training College Edm- 
■._. A fVto « Prinr.mles and Practice oi Hiaiiy 


• THFASUKY of ornamental ART: 

and Drawn on Stone by t. BEDtOIlD i 'wiin ^ p 

Notices by J. C. ROBINSON F.S.A Curator of the Mu 
seum of Ornamental Art-Department of ^ience an 
Art. Seventy^ne large 8vo. Plates m Colours and Gold, 

elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

London: DAY & SON. Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincolu’s-lnn Fields. 


Principal of the Churcn oi ocotmiiu / 

hurgh ; Author of the ‘‘Principles and Practice of Eaily 
Infant School-Education.” 

Cro’wn 8VO., price 4s. 6d. 

“ Wp have examined these Elements csLTefvMy, and cannot 
but ^uStlaintudcnt, of music on their having pia^d 

lir^Sje" ^ Val 

and show the hand of a master m teaching. Mr. 

Musical Analysis will, We are sure, be favourably receiv^ 
bv all those students who seek a thorough elementary 
taowledge of the subjecL”—Hopers/or the Schoolmaster. 


HOUSEHOLD ECpNOMY ; 


A Manual intended for Female Training CoUeges, and the 
Senior Classes of Girls Schools. 


By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, 

Author of ” Work, Plenty to do, and How to do It,” See. &c. 
Third Edition, price 2s. 


In Preparation. 

BOOKKEEPING FOR THE CLASS-ROOM 

and the COUNTING-HOUSE. 


Bv Double and Single Entry; with an Appendix on Com- 
^ mercial Forms. 


By JOHN MACLEAN, 

Teacher of Writing and Bookkeeping in the Edinburgh 

Ac^emy, and in the Church of Scotland Traming College, 

Edmburgh. ABOVE. 

^Immediately. 

This work has been prepared with a view to suppl^y a 
clear and practical manual for the learner, whether at whool 
or at business. It has been carefully adapted to inodes of 
Bookkeeping actually in use, and has been submitted m 
MS. to gentlemen of extensive mercantile experience. 


CONSTABLES SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


1. General Register, with space for 900 entries, and Alpha¬ 
betical Index. 


2. Class Register for One Year. 


3. Register of General Summaries, Weekly, Quarterly, and 
Annual, for Five Years. [Immediately. 


* * These Registers are arranged on a simple and concise 
plan, and are so constructed as to furnish all the information 
required by Government. 

Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and CO. London: 
HAMILTON. ADAMS, and CO. 


The Series embraces— Sculpture, the Ceramic, Metallic, 
Vitreous, Textile, and other D^orative Arts ; with Historical 
and Descriptive Essays by Writers of the highest authority. 
Thus :— 


Sculpture . 


DK. CORNWELL’S 

educational WORKS. 


KOBEETSS SKETCHES in THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYl 1, A>U 
NUBIA reduced from the lithographs by L U 
HAGHE. With Historical and q 

an Introductory view of Jewish History, by the 
CROLY LHD?and W. B^OCKE^N E^.J^vo 

dred and fifty beautifully-executed, double-tinted Limo 

graphs. Published in Six Volumes, cloth elegant, or 1 hree 
Volumes, morocco. _ 

London : DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields.^ 


Third Edition, price 1«. 

Geography for Beginners. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D, 

« This is one of a very useful series of Educational Works, 
of which Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It is an admirable 
Introduction. There is a vast difliculty In writing a good 
elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself pos. 
sessed of ihat rare combination of faculties w hich is required 
for the task.”— Pull, 


LIBER STUDIORUM: Hlustrative of Land¬ 
scape Composiiion. By J. M. W. TURNED. ^A. A 
SelecUon ofFifteen of the best Plates, executed m fac¬ 
simile of the Originals. Size, 17 in. by 12 in., hound in 
cloth, 21s. , ^ i 

London : DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


AKCHITEOTURAL SKETCHES FROM 

THE COISTINENT: A Serifs of Views and Details from 
France, Italy, and Germany. By RICHARD NOimAN 
SHAW, Architect. One hundred Plates, tolio, half-bound, 
morocco, gilt edges, 4Z. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincolu’s-lnn Fields. 


THE GOVERNMENT SERIES OF EDUCA¬ 

TIONAL DIAGRAMS. 

NINE PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS By JOHN MAR- 
SHALL, Esq., F.R.C.S. Life size, Coloured, each 7 ft. by 
3 ft. 9 in., price 12s. ed. 

TEN ZOOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By ^ P^TreRitON. 

EsQ . M.R.I.A. 40i in. by 29 in. Coloured, the Set, 21. 16s. 
srx DIAGRAMS OF THE EXTINUP ANIMALS. By 
B.W HAWKINS eA“f.GA. F.L.S. Each 4U in. by 
2H in , Coloured, the Set, Ll. 13s. „ t 

TWELVE ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. By J. DREW. 
Esq,, Pb. D., F.R.A.S. 40 in. by 2yi in.. Coloured, the 
Set,*3?. 6s. _ , 

NINE BOTANICAL DIAGRAIVIS. By Uie Rev. I*rofes^r 
HENSLOW, &c., &c. 40 in. by 29i in.. Coloured, the 
Set, 21. 9s. 6i. 

Lmdon: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.- Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 31. lOS. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, from the 

R„yal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. WARING. 
With Seventeen Chromo-lithographic Piat^ ^y I • BKO- 
FORD. Ten Engravings on Wood by K. G. UUHiAti ; 
and an Essay by J. C. ROBIN^N, F.S.A., See. 


Alili »11 XJOOCSjr UJ ,, , , 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincolu’s-lnn Fields. 


“A PRESENT FIT FOR A KING.”— AthcnCBUm. 

Just published, in One magnificent Volume, antique Calf 
extra elegant, 101 Plates in Colours and Gold, with De¬ 
scriptive Essays, interspersed with the highest class of 
Wood Engravings, price 19L 19s. 

(Dedicated hy express permission, to His Royal Highness 
^ the Prince Consort.') 

THE ART TREASURES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM: Consisting of Selections from the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. 


18 Plates By George Soharf, juu., 
F.S.A., F.R.S 

Ceramic Art . 17 „ J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. 

Vitreous Art .17 „ A. W. Franks, M.A., 

Dir. S.A. 

Metallic Art . 17 „ M. Digby WYaVTT. 

Textile Art .16 „ Ow;en Jones. 

Decorative Art 15 „ J- B. Waring. 

Total, including Title, 101 Plates. 

The Letter-press Description is interspersed with Eighty- 
four Wood Engravings. The entire Work has been pro¬ 
duced under the direction of J. B. WARING, and Cbromo- 
Lithographed by F. BEDFORD. , 

Less than One Hundred Copies of the entire Work remain 
unsold, 80 that it is hut reasonable to anticipate that its 
^ue must be sustained, and that it will shortly become a 
^y scarce Book. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3l. IQs, 

SCULPTURE, IN MARBLE, TERRA¬ 
COTTA, BRONZE, IVORY, AND WOOD, from the Royal 
and other Collections. Edited by J. B. AVARING. With 
Eighteen Chromo-lithographic Plates by F. BEDFORD. 
Twenty-one Engravings on Wood by R. C. DUDLEY; 
and an Essay hy GEORGE 8CHARF, Jun.,F.S.A., I.R.S. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, I vol. folio, 3l. 10«. 

GLASS AND ENAMEL, from the Collections 

of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Ac. Edited by J. B. 
WARING. With Seventeen Chromo-lithographic Plates 
by F. BEDFORD. Nine Engravings on Wo^ by R. C. 
DUDLEY; and an Essay by A. W. I RANKS, M.A., 
Dir. Soc. Ant. 


London; DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Llncoln’s-lnn Fields. _ 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 31. 10«. 

DECORATIVE ART IN FURNITURE, 

from the Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. 
WARING. With Fifteen Chromo-lithographic Plates by 
F. BEDFORD. Fourteen Engravings on Wood by R. C, 
DUDLEY; and an E-say by J. B. WARING, Architect. 


ISy the same Author, 


Twenty-sixth Edition, 3s. 6J.; or, with Thirty Maps c 
Steel, 5s. Qd. 


A School Geography. 


•‘ We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own 
classes, to speak to Ibelr great efficiency and value. We 
have never known so much interest evinced, or so much 
progress made in the study of Geography, as since we have 
employed these as our school-books.”—Aduco^Mmoi Times. 

“ Without exception the beat book of its class we have 
seen.”— Atlas. 


By the same Author, 
Price 2s. Qd .; or, 4a. coloured, 


A School Atlas: 


Consisting of Thirty Maps on Steel, containing every Name 
found in the School Geoon^aphy; a List of several Hun¬ 
dred Places, with their Laiiiude and Longitude, and the 
Accentuation and lYonunclation of all diflfcult Names. 


Twenty-seventh Edition, price 2s. red, li.9d. cloth. 

Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar: 


With very copious Exercises, and a systemaUc View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words, together with Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek Ihots. which explain the Ety¬ 
mology of above 7,000 English Words. 


‘‘A complete, well-arranged, and thoroughly scientific 
manual of the English Language. 
the formation and derivation of words is one 
rest, and is a valuable exposition of the inodes of verW de¬ 
velopment ; to It are added simple lists of the roots of foreign 
w'ords.”—i/omiiJflr Post. 


Thirty-second Edition, price 1«. clotli, 9il. sewed. 

Grammar for Beginners. 


“ We have never seen a more desirable elementary woriL" 

Court Journal 


Twenty-first Edition, price is. Sd. 

The Young Composer: 

Or, Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 

“ An invaluable little work for beginners. If they p 
through it steadily, they will not only learn how to write, 
but how to think.”-Literary GasetU. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3l. 10«. 

METAL-WORK AND JEWELLERY, from 

the Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. WA¬ 
RING. With Seventeen Chromo-lithographic Plates by 
F. BEDFORD. Nineteen Engravings on Wood by R. C. 
DUDLEY ; and an Essay hy M. DIGBY WYATT. 


Also, price 3x. 

A Key to the Young Composer, 

with Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 


London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Tenth Edition, price is. 

Select English Poetry. 

Edited by the late Dr. AIJ.EN. 

“ We can confidently recommend it for young “ 

general, as calculated to promote the cultivation of 
taste, and an acquaintance;with the different atyi®® ^ 
of our English poeU.”— AnpiiiAdcmmat yf Educatum. 


London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Liucoln’s-Inn Fields. 


New l-Mitlon, price 3s. cloth. 
Dr. Allen’s Eutropius. 
With a Complete Dictionary. 


London: DAY Sc SON, lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Fourth Iklltlon, price it. Qd. 

The Science of Arithmetic. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies.—Shortly, 1 vol. folio, 3Z. 10«. 

WEAVING AND EMBROIDERY, from tlio 

Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. WARING. 
With Sixteen Chromo-lith((graphic Plates by F. BEDFORD. 
Eleven Engravings on Wood hy R. C. DUDLPrY; and 
Essays hy OWEN JONES and M. DIGBY WYATT. 


By JAMES COHN WELL, Ph. P., wid 
JOSHUA G. FITCH. M A. 

“ We are glad to see this revised edition of 
on arithmetic which bus yet appeared. 111* ^ - 

aud pracUcal in the best and fullest sen^ 


the grammar of ornament. By 

OWEN JONES. Being a Series of Three Thousand Ex¬ 
amples, from various Styles, exhibiting the Fundamental 
Principles which appear to reign in the Composition of 
Ornament of every Period. 101 Imperial Folio Plah’S, 
Drawn on Stone by F. BEDFORD. Printed In Colours by 
DAY & SON. The Work is elegantly half-bound. 


AAOOaj O UJ V/ f T XJ U X-/X1 «*aiVA a. t t a a a. a a. » 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Cfate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


i OtkJV-'t. --o--J 

l.K)ndon: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, execute in the 
best style, on the most reasonable terms, and with despatch, 
every description of Lithography, Chromo-lithogra)>by, and 
Steel and Copper-plate Ih-lntiiig, Artistic or Commercial. 
Wood-engraving, Letter-press Printing, Bookbinding, Fram¬ 
ing and Glazing, iic. Applications for Estimates will meet 
with prompt attention. 

6, 7, 8, 9, Gate Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London. 


Just Published, . 

Ihrice 1«. 6ti.; or, in Parts, I. snd II., 
Arithmetic for Beginners. 

” An admirable first book fur schools.”— 


iiaMJ 


Ixindon: RIMPKIN, MARSHAT.U wid 
TON, ADAMS, and CO. Edinburgh: OLi V 
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MESSRS. ROWNEY 

Have great confidence in calling the public attention to their 

WATER COLOURS, 

the brilliancy and permanency of which are not to be sur¬ 
passed by those of any other Colourmen. They are used 
and recommended by most of the principal Artists of the 
day, and are now made in the following forms 

In WHOLE, HALF, and QUARTER CAKES. 

In MOIST WHOLE and HALF PANS. 

In COMPRESSIBLE TUBES. 

PENNY DRAWING PENCILS. 

H, Hard, in Plain Cedar, Polished. 

HB, Middle, Coloured Red. 

B, Soft, Coloured Black. 

EojcIi Pencil is stamped in Silver thus: 
“GEORGE ROWNEY & COMPY.” 

THEIE NEW SKETCHING EASEL 

will be found to combine great utility with extreme por¬ 
tability. Deal, in case, 10s.; Mahogany, ditto, 12s.; ditto, 
French Polished, 16s. 

Messrs. R. and Co. manufacture the following Articles for 
the use of Students and Drawing Classes:— 

BLACK CANVASES strained on Frames. White Chalk 
for Drawing on ditto. 

BOXES of DRAWING MATERIALS, containing every 
requisite for Chalk Drawing, price 2s. 9d. 

Academy Black Chalks of Three Degrees, 6d. per dozen. 
Do. Black, White, and Red ditto, in Boxes, contain¬ 
ing one dozen, Gd. each. 

‘SKETCH BOOKS and PORTFOLIOS. 

They have also a large Assortment of Drawing and Car¬ 
tridge Papers, direct from the mills; Mathematical Instru¬ 
ments of every description, comprising among others the 
cheap set sanctioned by the Board of Trade, price 3s.; and 
every requisite for Drawing and Painting. 

GEORGE ROWNEY and Co.’s 

IMPROVED DRAWING PENCILS, 

Neatly got up in Polished Cedar, in order to prevent the Lead 
Dust adhering to the Pencil and soiling the Fingers. 

Messrs. R. and Co. have every confidence in recommend¬ 
ing their Pencils to the notice of Artists, Amateurs, and 
Students, their moderate prices and superior quality being 
sufficient to insure them a decided prefer«ice with the public 
in general. 

Their good quality is sufficiently attested by their greatly 
increased demand, and also by the flattering testimonials 
which they have received from the most eminent Artists 
and Professors of Drawing:— 

The following degrees are 2d. each 


HB, Hard and Black. 

B, Black for Shading. 

BB, Softer and very Black. 
F, Firm for ordinary Draw¬ 
ing. 



H, Hard for Sketching, 

IIH, Harder for Outlines. 

HHH, Very Hard for Ar- 

HHII, Extra^Hwd for En¬ 
gineers. 

Extra Thick Lead, most carefully prepared, 4d. each:— 
EHB, Extra Hard and Black. 

DEHB, Do. do. Extra Thick Lead. 

BBB, Softer and very Black Double Thick Lead. 

FF, Very Firm and Double Thick Lead. 

BBBBBBB, Very Broad and Black Lead, Is. each. 

GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone Place, and 
"Wholesale only at 10, Percy Street, Bedford Square, London. 


Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 

149, Strand, London (W.C.), 

Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology, and 
-Can supply every requisite to persons anxious to become 
ipequainted with these interesting Branches of Science, viz., 
I a large Assortment of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 
^ Shells ; also Elementary Collections of each at 2,5,10,20,50, 
I to 100 guineas each. All the recent Publications relating to 
‘Ideology, Mineralogy, Conchology, and Chemistry; Geological 
':Maps; Hamm3rs, Acid Bottles, Blow-pipes, Models of Crys- 
ftals ; Sop with’8 and Hawkins’ Geological Models, &c. 


MILLER’S WATER COLOURS, 

IN CAKES OR TUBES. 

MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 

i For giving brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting; 

also much used in Colouring Photographs. In bottles, 2s. Gd. 
I each. 

No. 1. For first colouring and broad washes. 

No. 2. For second colouring and finishing. 

MILLER’S GLASS COLOURS, 

! Prepared for Painting the Dissolving Views. The same 
1 Colours are also applicable for Painting the Slide Glasses of 
I Magic Lanterns, and Devices or Ornaments on Ground Glass. 
In tubes. Is. each. 

MILLER and Co., Manufacturers of Water and Oil-Co- 
! lours. No. 56, Long Acre, London. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR IMPROVING THE DWELL¬ 
INGS OP THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, dated Oct. 16, 1845, with 
perpetual succession. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir Ralph Howard, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman— John William Tottik, Esq. 


George William Alexander, 
Esq. 

Major-Gen. Edward Pery 
Buckley, M.P. 

His Excellency the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G. 

Stephen Charles Denison, 
Esq. 

Edward Enfield, Esq. 

Sir William Fraser, Bart., 
M.P. 

Hon. Dudley Frances For- 
tescue, M.P. 

Thomas Field Gib'On, Esq. 


Frederick .David Goldsmid, 
Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Claude 
Hamilton, M.P. 

William Egerton Hubbard, 
Esq. 

Edwin Hill, Esq 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Bt. 
T. Southwood Smith, Esq., 
M.D. 

Russell Scott, Esq. 

William Arthur Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

Horace Wilkinson, Esq. 


iELLIOTT BROTHERS, 

Opticians to the Ordnance, Admiralty, and East India Com¬ 
pany, and successors to Messrs. WATKINS and HILL, have 
just published, 

AN ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA¬ 

LOGUE OF PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, Is. 

A PO PULAR SKETCH OF EXPERIMENTAL 

CHEMISTRY, Is. Gd. 

A POPULAR SKETCH OF ELECTRO-MAG- 

NETISM, IS. Gd. 

30, Strand, from 56, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, London. 


The necessity for the prosecution of the objects of this 
Association is continually brought before the public by the 
press and in the reports of the officers of various sanitary 
boards, the only result of which has hitherto been the for¬ 
mation of various societies in addition to this Association of 
smaller scope though having the same objects in view. 

The experience of 13 years has convinced the Directors 
that the only mode in which the existing evils resulting from 
the improper housing of large masses of the people in densely 
populated districts can be effectually and permanently alle¬ 
viated, is by the exercise of such powers as they possess, and 
that the desire to do this must at the present time be exerted 
by one extended and x>owerful combination, instead of a 
variety of disjointed attempts, each necessarily burdened 
with expenses of its own, pressing upon the body of propri¬ 
etors with a weight proportioned to the contraction of the 
area of their operations. ... 

The Charter confers power to raise 100,0001. capital, in 
shares of 25l. each, to be expended in England and Wales, 
and to increase such capital to any extent from time to time, 
with the sanction of the Board of Trade and the Shareholders. 

To enter into contracts under the common seal of the 

To declare dividends not exceeding 5l. per cent, surplus to 
be applied in further promoting the objects of the Associa¬ 
tion, with the approval of the Board of Trade. 

Constitution— Shareholders incorporated, and liabilities of 
each limited to the amount of his investment. 

Directors elected by the shareholders, two retiring every 
year, but capable of re-election. 

Supervision by the Government, through the medium of 
tlie Board of Trade, for the purpose of securhig the perma¬ 
nence of the original intent. , 

It is gratifying to know that wherever the operations of 
this Association have been felt the result has been the im¬ 
provement of the accommodation afforded in the neighbour¬ 
ing dwellings; but greatly increased efforts are requisite, 
both to meet the extent of the existing evil, and to perfect 
the remunerative character of the undertaking. 

The Directors, therefore, invite the co-operation of the 
capitalist, and to this end his inspection of their buildings 
undermentioned. 

’Ihe tenant class are earnestly requested, for the sake of 
their comfort, their health, and the economy of their dwell¬ 
ings, to make themselves acquainted with the accommoda¬ 
tion hereby provided. , 

Every information may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Gatleff, 19 Coleman-street, London, 
E.C. 

The existing property of the Association is as follows:— 
Pancras-square, Old Pancras-road . . 110 families 

Ingestre-buildings, New-street, Golden-square 60 „ 

Nelson-square, Snow’s-fields, Bermondsey 108 „ 

Albert-street, Mile-end, New town ... 60 „ 

Pelham-street, Mile-end, New-town . . 35 „ 

Pleasant-row, Mile-end, New-town . .11 „ 

Queen’s-place, Dockhead .... 10 „ 

Albion-buildings. Bartholomew-close, Al- 

dersgate-street.24 „ . 


Soho-chambers, Old Compton-street, Soho 128 single men 
Metropolitan-chambers, Albert-street, Mile- 

end, New-town ...••• 234 ,, 


Sketching from Nature. 

THE IMPROVED MOIST COLOURS 

(NEWMAN’S). 

THE CRESWICK PAPER 

(each Sheet bears the initial “ N ’’ in the Water-mark) 
Takes colour very freely, and requires no damping even 
under the hottest sun. 

HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 

In Oil, Water, and Photographic Colours, with much useful 
information on Colours, Varnishing, Sizing, &c., &c., by an 
Artist Photographer. 

Published by NEWMAN. 24, SOHO SQUARE LONDON. 
Price 2s. Gd. 

rnSTE ART DRAWIITG PENCILS. 
BROOKMAN AND LANGDON RESPECT- 

fully Inform their friends, and the public generally, 
that they have just manufactured a new pencil, called 
the “ Fine Art Drawing Pencil,’’ and at a great reduction 
in price. They are done up in boxes containing one 
dozen, in various degrees, and labelled with their 
names and address. 

Manufactory, 28, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL WAS AWARDED TO 

GEORGE KNIGHT AND CO., for the CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS exhibited by them at the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of All Nations, and they respectfully invite 
experimentalists of all classes to inspect their establish¬ 
ment, which comprises a most extensive assortment of 
Philosophical Apparatus, &c. Chemical Laboratories 
on a novel construction, adapted for the Study, or Library 
of the man of science, the Medical Profession, the 
Agriculturist, and others, as exhibited by them in 
Class X. at the Great E.Nhibition. 

2, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


JOHNSTON’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 

The attention of teachers and others is requested to 
JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL MAPS, 5s. to 12.?. each. 

„ CLASSICAL MAPS, 10s. and 12s. 

„ PHYSICAL MAPS, ICs. and 12s. 

„ GENERAL ATLASES, 12s. Gd. to 8Z. 8s. each. 

„ SCHOOL ATLASES, 7s. Gd. to 12s. Gd. each. 

„ GLOBES, 5s. 3d. to Si. 8s. each. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 7 
No. 1. Properties of Bodies, 37 Coloured Diagrams. 

2 . Mechanical Powers 47 Ditto. 

3 . Hydrostatics. . . 28 Ditto. 

4. Hydraulics ... 27 Ditto. 

5 . Human Anatomy . 27 Ditto. 

6 . Ditto Ditto . . 42 Ditto. 

7. Steam Engines." 

Carefully drawn and coloured, on a large scale, for use in 
the Class Room, where they have proved most advantageous 
and attractive to the pupils. They are mounted on cloth 
eui'l rollers; size of each sheet, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 6 
inches; price, with Handbook explanatory of the subject, 
ios. each, or 12s. varnished. 

%* Detailed Catalogues of all these Works free on 
0 application. 

W. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; E. Stanford, 6, Charing 
Cross, and Groombridge and Son, London. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A GUIDE TO ASTRONOMICAt, SCIENCE. 

By Dr. MANN, F.R.A.S. 460 pages. 3s. Gd. 

PHYSIOLOGY. A Guide to the Knowledge of 
Life, Vegetable and Animal. By Dr. MANN. 560 
pages. 4s. 

A GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOW¬ 
LEDGE OF THINGS FAMILIAR. By Dr. BREMER. 
500 pages. 3s. 6d. Seventy-third thousand. 

INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS IN READING 

AND THINKING. Printed in Large Type ; 108 Illus¬ 
trations ; 200 pages, is. Gd. 

THE OBSERVING EYE. Lessons on Radiated, 
Articulated, and Molluscous Animals. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 3s. 

PLANTS OF THE LAND AND WATER. 3s, 
WHAT IS A BIRD ? The Forms of Birds, In¬ 
stinct, and Use in Creation. 3s. 

LONDON: JARROLD AND SONS, 

47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

And may he examined at the South Kensington Museum. 


MICROSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 

NEWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

MICROSCOPE, in Case, with Two Sets of Achromatic 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies 65,000 times, 4Z. 4s. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, with Seven Powers, mag¬ 
nifies 20,000 times, 21. 15s., ditto, 10s. Gd., 16s., and 
18 s. 6d. each. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, 10s. to 
2l. Ditto for India, Deer-stalking, &c., of very great 
power, to show Jupiter’s Moons, in Black Leather Sling- 
cases, 3l. 3s, each. 


MAGIC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

NEWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTASMA- 

GORIA-LANTERNS, with Leases 3i inches diameter, 
to show a picture 9 feet in diameter, suitable for Schools 
and Lectures, Zl. 3s. DISSOLVING VIEW Apparatus, 
consisting of a pair of 3i-inch Lantenis, 8l. 8s. MAGIC- 
LANTERNS, with 12 Slides, from 7s. Gd. each. A most 
extensive assortment of Sliders, Views, Buildings, Natu¬ 
ral History, Astronomical, Missionary, and other Sub¬ 
jects, painted on the premises by competent artists# 
under the immediate superintendence of Messrs. 
NEWTON. 

GLOBES AND ORRERIES, &c. 
NEWTON’S IMPROVED GLOBES, with all 

the recent discoveries. Messrs. NEWTON beg to state 
that the greatest care has been taken to keep up the 
character which these Globes have attained for accurate 
and copious information during the last hundred years. 
The prices have now been considerably reduced. A Pair 
of 12-inch School Globes, with Horizons and Meridians 
complete, Zl. 3s. 

Illustrated Price-List for Three Stamps. 

NEWTON & Co., Working Opticians and Globe Makers to 
the Queen, 3, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, London. 


LONDON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 

Agents to the Depaetment poe the Supply of Aeticles of Science and Aet. 
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Messrs. W. H. KERR and Co. beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c , and Strangers visiting this country, t 
their Works and Show-Rooms are open for inspection daily, from 9 a.m. to G p.m. Cards of Admission to be had 
application at the Works. 

Depot in Ireland—JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115 Capel Street, Dublin' 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New York. 


“CHAMBERLAIN’S” ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, 

WORCESTER. 

ESTABLISHED 1751 . 

W. H. KERB AND CO., PROPRIETORS, 

(Sifocessore to Messrs. Flight, Bair, ^ Co., and Messrs. Chamberlain ^ Co.) 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE 

ROYAL FAMILY. 


LONDON : PRINTED BY W. Cl OWES AND SDNS, STAMFORD STREEl AND CHARINO CROSS. 
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Dr) pnierina the Museum the Structural Collection comes first into view; on the lefl^ in the Central Court, is the Educational Museum , 
heyond It the Collectim of Ornamental Art, occwpying the West Corridor, the Central Hall north, the North Corridor, and the Nort 
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THE SCrEHCE AND ART DEPARTMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The system bv which State assistance is granted in the promotion 
of Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of 
the Privt Council, of which, at the present time, the Lord Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, the Earl Granville, is the President, and the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., the Vice-President. 

The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
Education of the poor, while the functions of the Secondary Division, 
represented by the Science and Art Department, ^ are to aid in the dif¬ 
fusion of those principles of Science and Art which are calculated to 
advance the industrial interests of the country, especially among the 
artisans and mechanics of the country, while the richer classes are per¬ 
mitted to participate in the instruction afforded upon making such 
adequate payments as remunerate the teachers for teaching the poorer 
classes at a nominal charge. 

The history of this Department is briefly as follows 
Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
Unrecognized in this country. For the first time, in 1838, a sufficiently 
strong movement was made to induce the Government to take the subject 
into serious consideration ; and in that year a School of Design was esta¬ 
blished at Somerset House, under Mr. Poulett Thompson, afterwards 
Lord Sydenham, President of the Board of Trade. It had for its object 
the training of designers who should improve the patterns and designs for 
manufactures. Notwithstanding the efforts that were made by successive 
Councils and Committees appointed under the Board of Trade, the pro¬ 
gress was slow; and, in the course of twelve years, not more than 21 
branch schools, chiefly subsidized by the State, had been established in 

the provinces. , , ^ 11 ^ 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
was afforded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
those of foreign countries. The result on the public mind was that, 
although English productions were fully equal to those sent over to 
compete with them, as regarded workmanship and material, much for the 
improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

Then followed an extension of the School of Design into, first, the 
Department of Practical Art, and then the present Science and Art 
Department, under the Committee of Privy Council on Education j self- 
supporting instead of subsidized schools were stimulated into being, and 
the education in Art of the whole people, and not of a class only, became 
the object of the new department. A nucleus of a permanent Museum of 
works of Art was formed and deposited at Marlborough House, and 
now forms one division of the various collections exhibited at South 

Kensington. ^ ^ 

The special objects for which the Department of the Government is 
now organized are:—As respects Science, to encourage the study of 
certain practical Sciences which have a direct influence on manufactures, 
by aiding the salaries of certificated teachers, giving Queen’s Prizes for 
success, and paying the teachers on successful results. As respects Art: 
1. To train male and female teachers, to certify them when qualified, 

^ A . 1 .1 . _ _fnoir* 
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and to make them annual fixed payments, varying according to their 
acquirements. 2. To aid and assist local Committees desirous of esta¬ 
blishing Schools of Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examina¬ 
tions, and to award medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 
4. To collect together works of art, pictures, &c.,in the central Museum, 
and books and engravings in the central Library. 5. To circulate among 

32 nd Thousand.—April, 1860 . —Price One Penny.] 


the Schools of Art objects from the Museum, and books and engravings, 
&c., from the Library. 

The netv buildings at South Kensington embrace :—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses ; and the Normal Central School of Art. 3. T.he Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches; the Art 
Library, containing books and engravings illustrative of ornamental art. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 
business connected with the Department. 

2. The Training School has for its sjiecial object the education of Art- 
teachers, male and female, but it also aids in supplying certificated Art- 
masters or mistresses to teach drawing to schools in connection w'ith the 
Committee of Council on Education. The course of studies embra.ces, 
besides all the ordinary branches of Art-education, instruction in various 
direct applications of Art-power to mechanical and manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. It comprehends the following subjects:—Free-hand, archi¬ 
tectural, and mechanical, drawing; practical geometry and perspective ; 
painting in oil, tempera, and water-colours; and modelling, moulding, 
and casting. These classes include architectural and other ornaments, 
flowers, landscape, objects of still-life, &c., the figure from the antique 
and the life, and the study of anatomy as applicable to Art; and some 
technical studies, such as enamel painting, and drawing and engraving on 
wood. 

In order to encourage students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select stu¬ 
dents best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for free 
admission takes place twice in the year, at the commencement of each 
session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as well as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes are arranged in order to qualify school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary drawing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
number seventy-nine and have been established in various parts of the 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 79,473, at an average 
expense of 10s. IjC?. a head. This result shows the success that has 
attended the present management; as no more than five years before, 
when the Department was established, the number of students taught in 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense of £3. 2s. 4c?. 
a head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the schools ; 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 
corresponds with the course sanctioned. 

3. The greater part of the present buildings at South Kensington must 
be considered to be only provisional, until a suitable permanent structure 
has been provided. The offices were erected by the Board of Works 
the wooden schools removed from Marlborough House, and the old 
brick houses formerly inhabited by Mr. Justice Cresswell and Lord Talbot 
adapted to school purposes. The brick gallery was erected by the 
Department purposely to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift of pictures and 
drawings ; and recently additional brick buildings to receive the Vernon 
and Tu'rner pictures; while the iron building was constructed under the 
direction of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and not 
passed over to the Department until after it had been completed. 
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GENERAL ARRAE’QEMEN'T OF THE MUSEUM. 

The contents of the various buildings devoted to the purposes of a 
Museum may be divided as follows; 1st. The Art Division^ comprising 
the Art Library and Museum of Art, with the Sculpture and Archi¬ 
tectural Collections and the Galleries of Paintings; 2nd. The bcience 
Division, comprising the Educational Museum, the Food and Animal 
Product Collections, and the Structural Museum, or collections oi ma¬ 
terials used in construction. . , r i i x- 

Owino- to the limited space at present available for the several sections, 
and the temporary character of the buildings, a systematic arrangement 
of the Museum is not at present practicable; the following notices ot 
the various divisions are therefore arranged, for convenience, under the 
two primary divisions of Art and Science, and by reference to the Table 
of Contents the reader can at once find the page describing any required 
section. __ 


ART DIVISION. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 

The Library is contained in one of the new north rooms, being the base¬ 
ment story of a portion of the Turner Gallery, and is entered through the 
Museum.* It consists, at present, of upwards of 7,000 volumes, and pos¬ 
sesses a collection of engravings^ drawings, and photographs, illustrative of 
architecture, ornament, &c. A portion of these are framed, and hung in 
the Museum of Art, to illustrate its various sections. It is emphatically a 
special Library, whose object is to aid in the acquisition and development 
of artistic knowledge and taste, and to furnish means of reference on ques¬ 
tions connected with art. In order, as far as possible, to extend its 
utility, books not readily to be procured in local libraries, are allowed to 
circulate from it to the provincial schools of art. 


Cathedral, London, lately presented to the museum by Lord llavensworth 
'The elass case in the first bay contains specimens of antique llomau 
fresco” decoration, including a collection of ])ieces from the ruins of the 
baths at Rome, lent by the Earl of Ellesmere. 

On the wall screen on the right hand, opposite the casts, are hun? 
oricrinal drawings and engravings, illustrative of architecture and orna» 
ment, commencing with examples from lompeii. I he glass cases con¬ 
tain specimens of mosaic, frescoes, and carving, which aid in the illus. 
tration of the ejiochs of art rejircscnted by the casts; and here is 
exhibited a collection of several hundred specimens of antique Roman 
glass, collected during many years among the ruins in Rome and its 
neighbourhood ; also a- fine example of sixteenth-century mosaic-work, 
a colossal head of St. Peter, lately obtained from the museum of the 
Collegio Romano. The renaissance series are accompanied, on the 
wall opposite to them, by elaborate coloured drawings of mural decora- 
tion, chiefly from fresco paintings of the Italian cinque-cento period. 
The greater number of these represent ceilings and wall-compartments of 
various churches and palaces in Italy, executed from the original frescoes. 
Coloured engravings by Raffaelle Morghen, and Volpato, of Raftkelle’s 
great paintings in ti*e palace of the Vatican are hung on this wall.* 

The last court on the right is occupied with decorative furniture, the 
greater part belonging to the Soulages Collection ; the richly-gilt chairs 
and the beautifully inlaid coffers are of Venetian and Florentine sixteenth 
century work; the copies, hung on the w’ails near them,.of the frescoes 
by Correggio at Parma illustrate the same period of art. 

In the bay op|)osite are placed' examples of English and other art- 
manufacture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; chiefly furni¬ 
ture decorated with calling, with marqueterie or tarsia work. 

The wooden models of churches, j)ro|)osed to have been erected in 
London, are lent by the Dean and Chajder of St. Paul’s; and in the 
gallery above this corridor will also be found Sir Christopher Wren’s 
original model for St. Paul’s Cathedral, accompanied by plans, sections, 
and other illustrations of the present structure. 


THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 

The Nos. attached to each object refer to the descriptive notices contained in the 
pnnted Inventory of the Art Musewm. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art was founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House was appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. The Museum remained open to the 
public at Marlborough House until February 1857, when it w'as closed 
for removal to the present building. The specimens had by that 
time accumulated to such an extent as entirely to outgrow the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects were 
unavoidably withheld from exhibition : this was more particularly the 
case with the important section of casts of architectural ornament, at 
least three-fourths of the specimens being of necessity stowed away 
in the basement story of the building. While the Museum remained 
at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to private collectors, 
were received for exhibition to the public in addition to the permanent 
national collections, the Queen having been the most frequent and the 
largest contributor. Loans of fine works of art are also admitted in the 
present building, and two of the North rooms are set apaii: for their 
exhibition. (6'ee the accompanying printed lists.) 


Arrangement of the Museum. 

The Art Museum occupies the central hall of the iron building (beyond 
the educational division), the west and north corridors, the rooms under the 
Sheepshanks’ Picture Gallery, and the northern portion of the galleries. 

The collection, now numbering nearly 7,000 objects, has been entirely 
exhibited to the public since the opening of the fire-proof north rooms 
affbrded additional space ; but, in the details of its arrangement, the form 
and construction of the temporary buildings in w hich much of it is con¬ 
tained have interfered, in some degree, with systematic classification. A 
selection of specimens, forming a travelling museum, has for the last five 
years been in circulation in various provincial towns w here schools of art 
are established :t this collection is now returned for rearrangement and 
revision, and will soon be put in circulation again. 

The Art Collections contain examples of Italian, French, Flemish, 
English, and other mediaeval and modern art, comprising specimens of 
carving in w'ood and ivory, terra-cotta work, glass painting, enamels, 
pottery and porcelain, glass, metal works, watches, jewellery, arms and 
armour, furniture, textile fabrics, &c., also examples of ancient illu¬ 
mination, drawings, and engravings. In the oriental division, Indian, 
Siamese, Chinese, and Japanese ornamental work in carving, porcelain, 
metal, textile fabrics, &c. 

The West Corridor 
is entered through the first division of the Educational Museum. The 
first to the fifth of the bays into which the corridor is divided are occu¬ 
pied by a collection illustrative of architectural ornament, consisting of a 
series of several hundred plaster casts, moulded from details of ancient 
edifices or from fragments preserved in museums. These commence 
with the antique Greek and Roman styles, and models accompany them 
in which have been attempted restorations to scale of celebrated buildings, 
while photographs are hung below the models representing these struc¬ 
tures in their present ruined condition. The models were made for Mr 
Nash, the architect, and have been removed from Hampton Court by 
permission of the Office of Works. The cork model of the Colosseum, 
presented by Capt. Leyland, and others of the Greek temples in Italy and 
Sicily, may serve in some degree to illustrate the present aspect of those 
buildings. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style of Italy, 
France, Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays, 
And here are placed models of St. Peter’s at Rome and of St. PauT 

♦ See terms and hours of admission at p. 7. 

t During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited for 
periods varying from four to six weeks in twenty-five towms, and the entire 
number of visitors has been upwards of 307,000. 


Northern Con'idor, 

The portion of the northern corridor leading to the Art Library is 
occupied by a.collection illustrative of the history of wood-engraving, 
the greater number of the s|)ecimcns being the gift of John Thompson, 
Esq. The series of woodcuts by Hans Burgmair, forming what is called 
the Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, are arranged like a frieze round 
this corridor, commencing on the right: tiiey consist of 135 sheets, occu¬ 
pying a length of 162 feet, and are now, for the first time, placed so as tc 
ye viewed consecutively. They form a curious and valuable illustratioi 
of the costume and customs of the commencement of the sixteenth cen 
tury: the date of their execution is 1517 to 1519, and the original block 
from which the present copies were printed in 1796 arc preserved in thi 
Imperial Library at Vienna. 

Cases containing examples of modem English and Continental art 
manufactures are placed betw een the gallery staircases. These were i 
great part purchased frqm the Exhibition of 1851, and from the Pari 
Universal Exhibition of 1855. Among, them are porcelain from the roys 
manufactory at Sevres, Faience ware, and revivals of the Italian majolic 
Of this latter description, the products of the Ginori manufactory, net 
Florence, especially the revival of the lustred majolica ware, arc notab 
objects, as are also the reproductions by Messrs. Minton and Co. - 
large jardiniere, or flower-stand fora conservatory, of their workmanshi] 
should be remarked as one of the most important specimens of the ccram 
art ever produced in this country. There is also a case of mode) 
bronzes, jewellery, and other works in metal. 

The windows of the corridor contain sjKJcimcns of ancient and mode 
painted glass; among these is a large w indow, in three divisions, of 
15th century, said to have been originally brought from Winchest 
College. The remainder of the collection of painted glass is shown 
the North Rooms, and the original s|)ecimens are accom|)anied by ac( 
lection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of exami)les, fre 
various churches, English and continental. 

The wrought-iron screen from the terrace at Hampton Court is 
good example of English ornamental iron-work of the 17th century: t 
injuries it had suffered from exposure and from unskilful i)aintingw( 
such as to necessitate the restoration of many of the details. 


Oriental Objects. 

At the upper part of the West Corridor, a division or court is app 
priated to specimens of various oriental art manufactures—especia 
rich Indian tissues—Chinese and Japanese |)orcelain and lacquei 
work, decorative armsj bronzes, objects in marqueterie, damascene wo 
&c. The original specimens are accompanied by a series of colou 
drawings by Mr. Owen Jones, illustrative of oriental decoration ge 
rally. 

Central Hall (North) 

is principally occupied by large objects, chiefly carved and otherv 
dec*orated furniture. Round the walls are hung a series of copic‘ 
distemper of the pilasters and ceiling compartments of the logg*^ 
Raffaelle in the Vatican. They form a continuation of the illustrati 
of mural decoration, already described, in the West Corridor, and oo 
to have followed in sequence w ith them ; but the height of the pil«s 
would not allow of their being so placed. These copies arc of the 
size of the originals, and are esi)ecially valuable because the latter 
a very dilapidated condition, and arc rapidly becoming invisible • 


copies were made on the spot by Italian artists. 'I'w o original dcsi| 
drawn in bistre by Giovanni da Udine—one of w hich is believed 
to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the historical lun 
subjects, by the hand of Raffaelle himself—are hung near the P 
ters; and also tw’o of the original cartoons for portions e 

remainder of the Architectural Collection, see the descripth 
West Gallery under the head of “Architecture,” p. 3. 
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pendent wreaths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora- 
S tions, likewise by Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks of 
I having actually served for the transference of the design to the 
i “ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the wall. The colossal statue of 
I David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been, owing to its size, 
unavoidably placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work 
was recently moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government; 
and this cast (a present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will enable 
^ those w ho have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 

; '^(the most notable w'ork in sculpture of the ^eat Florentine artist. At 
[^□the base of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in wax and clay by the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
^ thoughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated w'orks : among 
them a small model in w^ax, about four inches high, is believed to be 
the first thought for the statue which tow'ers above it. 

The larger glass case contains illustrations of Italian sculpture in 
marble, terra-cotta, and metal, of the 15th, 16th, and I7th centuries. 

The two stone statues of Madness seen in this court, would, but for 
their weight, have been placed with the British sculpture up stairs ; they 
were originally executed by the sculptor Cibber for the entrance gate 
of the old Bethlehem hospital, Moorfields. 

Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, walnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured woods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16th century; coffers of mediaeval date, 15th century ; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento work. 

A. series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and two large altar-pieces, the one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16th century); the other in carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
(brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent): the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias¬ 
tical art. Another large carved and gilt “retable” of Flemish 15th cen¬ 
tury work, with compartments filled with the story of the Martyrdom of 
St. Margaret, and a triptych painted with subjects from the Apocalypse, 
dating from the first half of the same century, have recently been added 
to the collection. Several elaborate specimens of wrought-iron work on 
a large scale, window gratings, portions of screens, gates, &c. are placed 
against the w alls. 

The North Booms, under the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, contain a very 
important portion of the Art Museum. Objects that more especially 
surrounded the daily life of the mediaeval and succeeding periods are 
collected in the cases here, and other illustrations of domestic art- 
manufacture are placed round the w^alls. The glass case. No. 1, con¬ 
tains a series of enamels, among which is remarkable a triptych of 
champleve w'orkmanship of the 13th century, and also another triptych 
of Limoges enamel, by Pierre Raymond, dated 1543. There are also 
examples of Chinese champleve and cloissonn6 w'ork. The collection of 
Italian enamelled earthenware (majolica) occupies cases Nos. 2 and 5, as 
well as those below' the windows, and comprises examples from the 
earliest period up to the finished performances of the Gubbio and Urbino 
^tists. On the left side are exhibited an unrivalled series, many of them 
Sgned and dated, of the works of Maestro Giorgio, the majolica artist of 
Gubbio, whose skill in the production of lustred ware, especially that 
ornamented with the crimson or ruby lustre, of which he probably w^as 
the inventor, has made his works much valued. Venetian and Bohe¬ 
mian glass occupies case No. 4, and two adjoining side cases. Flemish 
and Dutch stone-ware and French Faience and Palissy w are, also por¬ 
celain, as well oriental as from the various European manufactories, 
occupy the remaining cases. Of Della Robbia ware there are several im¬ 
portant specimens exhibited on the w'alls, especially a relievo representing 
the “ Last Supper,” and an altar-piece with the “Adoration of the Kings.” 

In the second room, cases 7, 8, and 10 are filled with works in metal, 
including bronzes, medals, ecclesiastical utensils, locks, firearms, and 
other weapons. No. 9 contains caskets in metal, ivory, and other mate¬ 
rials, besides various specimens of carving in wood and ivory. The 
bamboo canes, elaborately engraved with very interesting designs of 
^arly Italian w'ork, were obtained from the Museum of the Collegio 
Romano. The window' cases to the left contain jewelry and other 
goldsmiths’ work, watches, ornamental knives, spoons, and other 
objects of domestic use; also wrought-stcel keys and locks. In similar 
cases, to the right, are stamped leather coffrets, examples of bookbinding, 
Damascenerie, &c. Round the room are hung frames containing illumi¬ 
nations from Italian, German, and Flemish MS.; and in the windows are 
some portions of ancient stained glass. 

Two of the new rooms opening from these, are occupied by objects 
on loan, of which descriptive lists are printed from time to time; 
another contains some of the examples of 15th and 16th century sculpture 
recently acquired by the Art Museum. Among these the most valuable 
are a large altarpiece, sculptured in marble, of Florentine work—an 
elaborate and admirable specimen of the art of the period, and a 
cantoria or singing gallery in marble, from the church of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence—a beautiful work of the cinque-cento period. 
There is also temporarily placed here a circular piece of Della Robbia 
ware about 11 ft. diam., containing an escutcheon of arms surrounded 
by a deep and rich border of fruit and foliage: near this stands a life- hs 
size marble statue of Jason, of the period of Michael Angelo. 


SCULPTURE OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

North- West Gallery. 

The Collection of Sculpture arranged in the North-west Gallery has been 
formed by a Committee of the Sculptors’ Institute appointed to carry 
out the object for which the Committee of Council granted the use of 
this portion of the Museum. 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the works of living 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors also, in the hope that 
eventually it wdll be possible to present, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations w'hich it was thought essential to establish 
was, that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought into 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which are held annually, either in 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the works 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public in 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of a continuous character, but an 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will take 
place. A w'ork once admitted into the Gallery, wdth the approval of the 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but no 
work will be allowed to remain in the Building for more than three years ; 
so that the public will constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh con¬ 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

At present the works are, with few' exceptions, by living artists; but 
some others have been received, as the Mars and Narcissus of Bacon, and 
the Ariel of Westmacott. The statue of Venus, by Gibson, a marble 
replica, and that of Cupid, by Spence, are loans from the possessors of 
those works. _ 


North Gallery. 

3 Here are placed casts, full size, of one of the bronze gates, the Old 
Testament Gate, of the Baptistery at Florence, the work of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, and on the walls are hung some specimens of Gobelin and other 
tapestry. A portion of a collection of engravings, chiefly the gift of 
Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Doo, R.A., is also exhibited here, and a part 
of a series of etchings presented by Mr. Sheepshanks. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL COLLECTION. 

West Gallery and West Corridor. 

The Architectural Section of the Art Division has in part been noticed 
while enumerating the contents of the West Corridor {vide p. 2). 
Another portion of the collection is at present shown in the West 
Gallery: this is chiefly Gothic, and includes the casts originally col¬ 
lected "in Cannon Row', Westminster, by the Committee of the Archi¬ 
tectural Museum, and removed from thence in 1857.* The casts of 
Romanesque and Gothic from Venice, are, with few exceptions, the pro¬ 
perty of J. Ruskin, Esq., and w'ere collected by him as a contribution to 
a National Gallery of Architecture. 

In this Gallery the whole range of Gothic art from those countries 
where it has prevailed is more or less represented by casts and spe¬ 
cimens; to these are added original drawings, engravings, and photo¬ 
graphs of architectural works—the latter intended to convey an impres¬ 
sion of the whole structure, while the casts give the detail. Models of 
buildings have also been obtained either on gift or on loan. 

The ultimate object of the Architectural section of the Museum is to 
afibrd to the Public, Artists, Architects, and Artist-workmen the means 
of referring to and studying the Architectural Art of all countries and 
times. Its direct aim is to improve the art workmanship of the present 
time. To effect this, a large and increasing collection of casts and 
specimens has been already formed from the finest ancient examples, 
English and foreign, of architectural works, arranged, as far as possible, 
in the order of their date; and of details, comprehending Figures, 
Animals, and Foliage; Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, 
Roof Ornaments, Rubbings of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Im¬ 
pressions from Seals, and of all other objects of Fine Art connected with 
Architecture. Arrangements are also now being made for a classification 
in the order of their countries and dates, of the casts and specimens of 
the architectures of the Oriental, Classical, and other styles, of which 
there are now many examples in the Museum; so that this collection 
may be regarded as the nucleus of a National Collection of Architecture. 
The total number of specimens and illustrations is now ut)W'ards of 
7 , 000 . __ 

THE GALLERY OF BRITISH FINE ART. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance with the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. His 
gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of sketches, 
drawings, and etchings, almost all the w'orks of British artists; but it 
is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his name. 
It is given for the purpose, as the primary object, of being used for 
reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art; this first object being secured, it is 
next open to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 
50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief 
characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great 
public buildings are, of course, not represented here, though interesting 

* This portion of the specimens exhibited continues the property of the 
Architectural INIuseum: that Institution was founded in the year 1851, and is 
supported by subscriptions and donations, a Committee, chiefly architects, 
being constituted for its management and the collecting and^ distributing ot 
its funds. Subscriptions and Donations may he paid to the Treasurer, G. G. 
Scott, Esq.; to the Hon. Secs., and J. Clarke, Esq.; to the Sub. Sec., M. J. 
Lomax, Esq.; the Curator, C. B. Allen, Esq. Courses of Lectures are de¬ 
livered, during the Sessions, in the Galleries of the Museum, and m the 
Lecture-room attached. Architects and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the 
delivery of Lectures, especially to workmen. Prizes for the most meritorious 
specimens of Stone and Wood Carving, Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., 
are annually ofiered with the view to encourage and individualize the Artist- 
workmen of the day. As a means of extending the usefulness ot the Insti¬ 
tution, Honorary Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more important 
towns in the kingdom. A Prospectus and lieport may be obtained of the 
attendant in the Gallery. 
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first thoughts and studies for some of them are to be seen among the 
drawings ; but in their stead are illustrations of our national poets, epi¬ 
sodes of our domestic life, and the scenery of our native country; and 
not a few of these serve to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the 
universality of its range, derives its happiest inspirations froin the home 
where it has been nurtured. The peculiar interest which this collection 
is calculated to excite is due, therefore, not alone to its appeal to that 
seiisc of the beautiful which many possess, or to that social instinct \\ hich 
makes us love the delineations of human life, but also to our home feeling - 
our peculiarly national characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal 
works, taking the names of the respective artists in alphabetical order.* 


exceeded in animal painting. Suspense, ^o. 99, is also an example oi 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals 
Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, ^hose 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so sincle and suspended! 
The daggled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavily, one by one 
like the first of a thunder shower, explain the faithful dog s dejection ai 
he waits for tidings of his master. In the lliyhland Drovers Departure-^ 
the largest painting in the collection—the reading the many incidents 
brought within its compass will interest all who examine it with the 
attention it merits; and besides the power of expression evinced, the artistic 
skill displayed in several of the groups may repay minute scrutiny, even 
if the advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw admiration to 
the felicitous manner in which the painter^s materials and tools have been 


Nos. 8 to 16 are by Sir A. W, Callcott, and some of them exhibit; 
skill in composition, but, perhaps, less love of nature than of art.^ His 
version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exhibited | 
in 1835) is amusing. . ' 

Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter; the first was painted m ; 
1821, but has recently been in the hands of the artist. I 

G. Clint’s pictures. Nos. 20, 21, 22, 28, are portraits in theatrical : 
character—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to w'hich he devoted 
himself: the figure of Liston as Paul Pry is a characteristic likeness. 
(Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains, : 
perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conquered, ^ 

Ten works by Collins, Nos. 24 to 32, are in the collection, of very 
dift’erent degrees of merit: that entitled Jiustic Civility has a freshness 
and truth of expression which renders it attractive. ^ The natural attitude i 
of the boy pushing back the gate while he touches his sun-burnt hair with , 
his hand, and the half-shy glance of the little one behind its bars, are well ; 
expressed. In No. 31, Seaford, Coast of Sussex, we find similar qualities 
of expression; the little girl’s absorbed and admiring attention to the i 
superior skill of the young boat-builder, and the half-criticising indolence j 
of the boy stretched on the warm sand before him, while beyond, the 
shadows of summer clouds chase each other over the far expanse of. 
curving shore. For the figures in this picture an interesting pencil study ! 
will be found among the drawings. (No. 10).—Between this work and the 
little Interior, No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted 
in 1814, the former in 1844: it is interesting to note the change of the 
painter’s manner. 

The Stray Kitten is the title of No. 29, and needs no interpretation. 
The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here, notwith¬ 
standing inaccuracy in drawing and peculiarity of execution. The milk- 
pan has but just been put down, for the milk is still rising against the rim 
and spilling over; the suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the 
whole group is very lifelike. 

Constable is well represented by his large picture. No. 33, A View 
of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Grounds, a unique example in 
England of a symmetrical Gothic cathedral, in whose construction one plan 
has been followed out. The painter’s peculiar handling is here effective, 
without degenerating into artistic pedantry; the sky especially is truth¬ 
ful, and the freshness of nature well rendered. It was painted in 1823, but 
a trivial fault was found with it by the Bishop for whom it was executed, : 
and he declined taking it. Nos. 34 to 38 are also from his pencil, i 
No. 35 is, in many respects, admirable ; and the last, in particular, shows 
how fully he knew that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49 are by E. W. Cooke, A.II.A., several of them worked 
out with the extreme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings. , 
Nos. 41, Brighton Sands, and 43, Mont St. Michel, were so completely ; 
changed from the original effect, that it was necessary to remove the 
coating of mastic magilp which lay over them with an opacity not unfitly 
compared to “ pea-soup ”—this delicate operation has been effected most 
skilfully and successfully. ■ 

Nos. 52 to 60 are by C. W. Cope, II.A. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpitating anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
ancient dame and the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting which her heart has read faster than her eyes. “ The \ 
Hawthorn Bush, with seats beneath the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, is the subject of No. 54. Nos. 53 and The Young 
Mother and Mother and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings may be seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
the artist, like Albano, doubtless found very useful. 

No. 61, Scene from the Tummel, and 62, Summer's Afternoon, are by 
Thos. Creswick, II.A., both exhibited in 1844. 

Nos. 65, 66, and 67, by E. Danby, A.R.A. are not favourable 
examples of his style. The first was painted in 1821. 

No. 69, the work of T. Dimean, A.R.A., is a touching illustration 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ / wish I were dead, 
hut Pm no like to dee," “ And why do I live to say, Wae's mei" 

No. 70, by Sir Chas. Xi. Eastlake, is an incident from real life, 
and, though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Etty. 

No. 74, by W. P. Frith, RA. is a scene from Goldsmith’s “ Good- 
natured Man," act iii. sc. 1, where Honey wood introduces the bailiffs to 
Miss Richland thus:—“ Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch and 
Mr. Flanigin. Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony.” 

Nos. 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.II.A., are slight incidents 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artist 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall, 
Derbyshire; the latter from the bow-window in the Steward’s parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 85, are good examples of his 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the flesh tints 
have not stood. 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E. Landseer, RA., includ¬ 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputation 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, as 
No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. No. 97 is the work of his 
childhood, when he was twelve years of age. The Old Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely been 

* The Collection is contained in four rooms: the two larger 46 feet by 20 
feet; the two smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Light is admitted 
through an aperture 10 feet wide along the roof\ glaze<l externally with clear 
glass; a second glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied 
by 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smaller rooms. Apertures for the admis¬ 
sion of fresh air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
room. The building was erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, II.E. 


uauuieu. 

No. 103, by Cbas. Landseer, RA., represents the passage 
life of Andrew Marvell when the Lord Treasurer Danby, knowing 
poverty, offered him a present of 1000/., hoping to secure his interestfot 
Charles IL’s corrupt administration. But he explained to his Lordship 
that his wants were sufficiently provided for, the remains of yesterday’s 
mutton being enough for dinner to-day. 

The collection contains twenty-three works by C. R Leslie, RA 
chiefly subjects from the dramatists or from popular writers. Among thi 
former may be instanced the scene from The Taming of the Shrew, No. 108 
where Petruebio is wroth with the tailor. The management is skilful, aii( 
passages of colour are rich. This is a repetition of the same subject in th 
Petworth collection: it was painted in 1832. The principal character 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 110, and the three pictures, Ilf 
117, 118, of Scenes from Moliere are of the same class. And though i 
parts very slightly painted, the artist’s jHjculiar reading of each characte 
is vividly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the meaning c 
the author as intensely as he himself has done. Among the latter is Unci 
Toby and the Widow Wadman, a picture well known through the popuhi 
engraving. There is also an expressive scene from Gil Bias. Th 
little circular picture, No. 126, is a portrait of Her lioual Highness th 
Princess llogal, a study for that in “ The Christening. ’ No. 129 is 
portrait of iler Majesty in the Coronation Itobes, and was esteemed 
successful likeness. 

The group of pictures, Nos. 136 to 162, to wliich we would next allud' 
consists of twenty-eight works by W. Mulready, RA., painted durii 
the last fifty years ; and though vai 7 ing widely, as may be expected, in trea 
ment and in value, there are many over which we would gladly paus 
We must content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The Seven Agi 
No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afferwank develop 
for Mr. Sheepshanks into the present elaborate and interesliug pictui 
The painter's object has been to take passages of human life as they mig 
be expected to occur; accumulating incident, indeed, but not ri^dly a 
hering to his text. '^Thus the prisoners behind their bars are craving reli 
from the passer by, and let down a shoe to receive it; while through! 
arch is seen the contrast of a hawking party in all their unrestraiD 
freedom. Each group evidences the skill of the artist: especially t 
figures carefully worked out and finished to the left, and on the oppos 
side, the decrepit old man affectiouaUdy tended and revereuce<l, though 
i can no longer regard it;—the feebleness of this last age brought intoco 
parison with the rude strength of the muscular figure that has just b< 
drawing his chair, and now pauses to refresh himself. It was exhibits 
1839. No. 139, The Fight Interrupted, (painted in 1815). 140, Giv 

, a Bite — a boy affording a grudging share of his apple ; 143» (dpes y 
I Mouth and shut your Eyes; 147, The Sailing Match; 148. The B\ 
where a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while his ( 
looks on with quaint intelligence—are all pictures that tell their o 
stories, and, in the class to w'hich they belong, are not easily rivalled. 

■ examples of artistic skill some of them, especially the last (paiuted 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, 'vhh 
, recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely been surpassed, whet 
. in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or the n 
1 hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an illus 
I tion of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” will well repay careful j)erusal, a 
j for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. This 
I painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. 

No. 106, by G. S. NTewton, RA., representing Bassanio receiving 
news of Antonio's losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 107 to 172 are by R Redgrave, RA. In the first the ai 
has found his subject in the beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella and the G 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not added on * 
ponderous fringe, but woven like a thread of gold through the tissue of 
story: thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling love 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight fig^J 
Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified surprise of 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 108, entitled The Govep 
has been many times repeated by the artist: this is the fourth painti^ 
it. The principal figure wins from the gazer that sympathy which 
lonely sorrow has not found from those by whom her circuinsta 
I surrounded her. In Ophelia twining her Garlands, No. 171 (painf^ 
1842), the carefully-expressed accessories are taken from a scene in F 
hurst Park. 

Nos. 174 to 176 by D. Roberts, RA. Ue Gate of Cairo, cfl 
Bab El-Mutawellee, although couventioiialiy treated, is an effective rc 
sentation of eastern architecture. 

No. 177, called The Little Iloamer —“ her patli ’mid flowers”—i® J 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child—untouched, I 
ever, by the sunbeams that must have expanded her flowers—to draw 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details. No. 1 / 
familiar to most from the engraving. 

185 to 187, by G. Smith, are carefully painter!, and are not with® 
certain homely interest. 

Stanfield is represented by Nos. 188 to 190. A View near Col 
(dated 1829), A Market Boat on the'Scheldt ( 1826), and Sands near Boul< 

Stothard’s works, Nos. 197 to 200, liave the appearance of more 
their real age. It may be interesting to the visitor to contras 
endeavour to realize Sliakspearc’R characters with those of other artis 
the collection. The 0/.helia is a graceful figure : this picture was pa‘ 
m 181-2. His illustrations of Tam o’Sliaiitcr miA Jvliii Gilpin arc 'lUi 
and will be examined with interest. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., live pictures. Line Fishing ojf 
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exhibited 1835; Venice (1840); St. MichaeVs Mount (1834); Cowes, with 
Jioyal Yacht Squadron (1828).; and Fcssc/ in distress off Yarmouth^ called 
Blue Lights” (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing mainly to the 
1 artist’s method of painting, and his habit of retouching on the walls of 
•the Academy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, and convey 
ran imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet the genius that was chief 
jamong painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
as present here, whether in the “ countless smile ” of a southern sea, or the 
irestless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the billows, where 
human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the 

SC6I16* 

I Thos. Webster, II.A., five pictures, IN^os. 219 to 224. These happy 
illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
ttheir very obvious stories; they have a homely truth which appeals to all 
♦who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa’s stick and the boy 
; 4coaxing for a “ Fairing”—the mischievous happiness of the return, when 
•!the purchases have been made, and a penny trumpet can be effectively ap- 
. plied to sister’s ear—the grave little face and the pointing finger of the 
child reading the Bible, and the sense of duty in the old matron’s some¬ 
what stem brow;—in the Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of 
.each young Eolus, and the contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such 
art has at least a .secret of popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and 
earnestly and intelligently into these vivid though homely stories of English 
childhood. The critic, however, may be apt to observe how much the 
painter has yet to learn in the handling of his tools before he attains the 
skill of such work as we have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The 
Village Choir, No. 222, are among the chalk sketches. 

M Among the works. Nos. 225 to 231, chiefly slight sketches of Sir D. 

' Wilkie, is one, however. The Befusal, No. 226, a very valuable produc¬ 
tion of the artist, and in its power of expression and earnestness both 
characteristic and successful. It illustrates Burns* ballad of Dwncan Gray. 
Wilkie made, as was his habit, careful studies for it, and laboured much 
upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother. 

In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alluded to 
^ as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, the collection contains others, 
obtained, some by purchase, some by presentation. The whole are 
enumerated, and particulars given respecting them in the larger catalogue ; 
-here we have space merely to indicate a few. * 

No. 1, a small work by Barret, is the earliest water-colour drawing in 
the collection, and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- 
<ifi.(ivantageously with the crisp clearness of more modem draughtsmen. 

No. 12, containing four small “ blots” of effect, by Collins, may be 
Instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour. 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of those sea-side 
scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures: two of these are 
developed into oil-paintings in the collection. 

No. 19, one of several studies C. W. Cope, TI.A., is from life, repre¬ 
senting a sleeping child; it is drawn in chalk, touched with vermilion, and 
^as prepared by the artist for his picture of llie Mother and Child, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Nos. 48 to 56, a series, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer, will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 
subsequent efforts. 

Nos. 60 to 78 are by W. Mulready, II.A. A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these—some of them very elaborate 
drawings and studies, by the same pencil whose finished works are well 
represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief characteristic is earnest¬ 
ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth* of whatever 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular com¬ 
mand over his materials. The manner in which the portrait of the Rev. 
R. Sheepshanks is worked up in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching 
in of the pen-and-ink sketches, may alike illustrate our observation. 
The results of this labour, as we have seen them in the collection of 
paintings, are sufficient to stimulate others to seize any hint let fall by one 
who was on the path to such excellence. No. 75, Interior, with Portrait 
^of Mr. Sheepshanks, is an apt illustration of the earnestness with which 
the artist wrought out his intentions. Others, as No. 92, find their realiza¬ 
tion in pictures in the collection. No. 424 is a likeness in coloured chalk 
.of Mr. Sheepshanks, the donor of the collection. It has been quite recently 
.finished by the artist, and added by Mr. Sheepshanks to his former gifts, 
j . No. 88 is far the most important water-colour drawing in the collection. 
It is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the confines 
Jof that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, and 
The truth it attains, will repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. It 
Ms a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha- 
•racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might run 
“who read them ; who set himself to his work of portraying miles of vanish- 
Hng distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense, perhaps, of power, 
.but with a laborious recognition of the infinitude of nature. No doubt he 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 
.boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the glowing sky. 

The chalk study for Webster’s Village Choir, No. 92, has been already 
alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for the picture 
of the Peep of Day Boy, in the Vernon collection. 

There are also several works by Dyce, Herbert, &c.; a series of 
pencil sketches by J. Jackson, II.A.; a drawing by Stanfield (188); 

I and several by Stothard. There have been lately added to the collec- 
E tion examples of some of the early water-colour masters, as Girtin, 
Sandby, Cozens, Havell, Hicholson, &c., and it is intended, as op¬ 
portunity offers, to complete a series of the works of those who laid the 
foundation of English water-colour art. 

* The whole collection is not exhibited at once: other drawings will take 
place of some of those at present on the walls—the frames being arranged 
5to afford facility for such changes. A selection of them also is being circu¬ 
lated, together with other original drawings, among the Schools of Art in 
(connection with the Department. 


SCIENCE DIVISION. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 

The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the Iron 
Building, originated with the Society of Arts, which organized an Exhi¬ 
bition of Apparatus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hall, in 1854. 

Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 volumes of books 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few models, and some educational aj)- 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came froni 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education ot 
New York. These donations were subsequently offered by the Society 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among the con¬ 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
strictly observed, with especial view to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions are School Buildings and Fittings, General Education, Drawing 
and the Fine Arts, Music, Household Economy, Geography and Astro¬ 
nomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus for 
Teaching the Deaf and Dumb and Idiots, &c., and Physical Training. 

The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowledge in its several branches—with the 
publisher’s name and address, and the prices at which they may be 
obtained—enabling them to compare one specimen with another, and to 
select that which may best suit their requirements. It has also been an 
object, in labelling the specimens, to do so in such a manner as will 
convey as large an amount of information as possible, appealing, in some 
measure, like diagrams in lectures, through the eye to the understanding. 

Entering from the Museum of Construction, we find in the first bay on 
the left, a collection of models of existing school buildings, mostly con¬ 
trived so as to show the interior arrangement of the rooms, desks, and 
fittings. Among those demanding especial attention are the Central 
School for Boys of the British and Foreign School Society, Borough 
Road; Homerton College Training Schools; First, Second, and Ihird 
Class-rooms of the Royal Naval Hospital Schools, Greenwich ; the Nor¬ 
wich Diocesan Boys’ School; and the beautiful model of Lord Granville s 
Schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. On the adjoining walls are numerous 
plans, sections, and elevations of Normal Schools of France and Germany ; 
and in front are specimens of the desks, reading-stands, easels, and other 
school fittings, as used and recommended by most of the great Metro¬ 
politan Educational Societies. 

Class II., General Education, commences in the next recess. I he 
greater portion of the Library, which now numbers upwards ot 10,000 
volumes, is arranged here. It contains the series of works published by the 
English book-trade, contributions from various schools and educational 
writers, and sets of works selected by continental nations for their 
governmental schools. The collection of works, towards the purchase 
of which grants are made by the Committee of Council on Education to- 
the manae:ers of schools under government inspection, is kept separately,, 
in order that the books may be more readily examined and compared 
one with another by those who may have obtained grants, and are 
desirous of making selections suitable to the requirements of their 
schools. The books may be removed from the shelves for examination 
or study on students’ days (Wednesdays, I hursdays, and Fridays), on 
application to the attendants. Proceeding down the left-hand side of 
the Museum, still occupied by General Education, the visitor reaches a 
series of small glass cases containing examples of object-lessons, such as 
cotton, silk, and metals, showing the various processes of manufacture, 
sent by the Home and Colonial and British and Foreign School Societies,, 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester. The case contributed by the latter association cojitains 
samples of cotton from all quarters of the globe, pods of the wild cotton 
plant i^Gosypium herhaciurri), and from the same species under cultiva¬ 
tion, also small specimens illustrating all the various stages of manufac¬ 
ture from the raw cotton to the finest fabric; cotton seed, cotton oil, 
and cotton oil cake for feeding cattle, <fec. Opposite these are the 
Kinder Garten, and other instructive toys, mostly contributed by 
Messrs. Joseph Myers and Co. The upright case containing these toys, 
and two others in the immediate vicinity, of a similar nature, are curious, 
as being constructed of the leading varieties of the ornamental w oods of 
Australia, from designs by Professor Semper. Next in order of classifi¬ 
cation comes the ap])aratus for teaching persons of deficient lacultics. 
Among the books exhibited in this Class will be found no fewer than eight 
different systems for teaching the blind to read. Irom the very lew 
books published for the blind, it is much to be regretted that a uniform 
system of tangible typography is not adopted. 

The visitor next reaches the collection of objects of Household Economy, 
consisting principally of various cheap forms ot cooking apparatus, fire 
lamp grates, and other contrivances for warming and ventilating. In 
the adjoining compartment are placed the books, diagrams, and instru¬ 
ments of music. The village organ, by Mr. Lewis, suitable for a small 
church or a large schoolroom, and the school pianofortes of Ilopkinson 
and Mr. G. Cocks are the principal instruments exhibited. 

The last recess on this side, together with the end wall and the two 
opposite recesses, are devoted to drawing and the fine arts. In this the 
Department and M. Brucciani are the principal contributors, M. Bruc- 
ciani exhibiting the casts and examples used in the art-schools, and 
the Department the drawing-copies, materials, &c., supplied at a reduced 
cost to ])ublic schools. There also are some copies of statues, reduced by 
machinery: they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, Jason, and the M restleis, 
from the originals; and one of Michael Angelo’s Slaves, designed for 
i the monument of Pope Julius II. ^Ihey are from Sauvage of Paris. 

I In the Division of Natural History, Prof. Henslow contributes a valu- 
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able collection of botanical specimens, a case illustrative of the physiology 
of fruits (exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of botanical diagrams pro- 
pared for the Department of Science and Art; Prof. Tennant, a collection 
illu.strative of mineralosry and geology ; Mr. Sopwith, geologmal models , 
and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models of extinct animals. Ihe elemen¬ 
tary collection of Minerals by Professor Krantz is excellent, as are also 
the Diagrams of Messrs. Day, and the Geological and Natural History 
Diagrams of the Working Men’s Educational Union. 

Geoo-raphy and Astronomy come next in order of arrangement, and 
form, perhaps, the most perfectly represented class in the Educational 
Museum. The large collection of maps and atlases includes specimens 
from France, Germany, and America, and from most of the principal 
publishers of our own country. In front of the maps, surrounded by globes 
and astronomical diagrams, stands the Astronomer Royal’s full-sized 
model of the Transit Circle of the Greenwich Observatory, and lower down 
more globes and orreries by Newton and Son. On the wall at the back is a 
fine map, drawn by the late E. ‘Hughes, master of the Low'er School at 

Greenwich. r i • 

The astronomical diagrams of Messrs. Day, and those of the Working 
Men’s Educational Union, are worthy of attention, the former for exwl- 
lence of production, and the latter for clearness and cheapness. Ihe 
two next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain pl^sical 
and chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, Home 
and Thornethwaite, Elliot, and Griffin. The first exhibits microscopes 
in the recess, and the second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity, in the glass case. ir i. • 

The last division in the Educational Museum is allotted to Mechanics, 
including hydraulics, yineumatics, hydrostatics, &c., occupying the^end 
w^all and the glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis 
(mechanical powers, &c.), Messrs. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models 
and apparatus), J. C. Buckmaster (mechanical powers), Griffin (whose 
specimens extend to the physical and chemical divisions), and Elliot 
(hydrostatics and pneumatics). There is also a large collection of French 
apparatus, the property of the Department. In this class, an excellent 
sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of Greenwich, deserves 
notice, as well as Newton’s productions; and Horne and Thornethwaite s 
may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. 


manufacturing 
carving 


purposes. 


There are 


T,, many fine specimens 01 ivory 

.axvxM. and turning exhibited by Mr. W . Lund, and good illustrations of 
the process of making knife-hand)es, combs, drinkmg-homs, &c. 

The opposite side of the bays occunied by the collections we h.. 
mentioned contain the examples of silk and leather ; and the last 
the museum is allotted to the animal oils and fats, chemical products of 
bone and waste matter, animal dyes and pigments, &c. I here are also 
illustrations of the processes of making gelatine, soap, perfumery, and 
other manufactures from animal substances. 


of 


POOD MUSEUM. 

Adjoining the Museum of Animal Products in the East Gallery, j 
collection is now being formed to illustrate the history, varieties,*!^ 
chemical composition of Food, both animal and vegetable, including 
beverages, fermented liquors, and narcotics. 1 his collection owes its 
orieiii to Mr. T. Twining, Jun., who presented to the Department, 
before the opening of the Museuni in June 1857, a series of examples 
havin«- reference to Domestic and Social Economy, the Food Section of 
which was formerly exhibited in the first bay of the Gallery. The 
iiresent Museum has, however, been entirely re-formed by Dr. Lyor 
Playfair, and on his resignation the superintendence was intrusted tc 
Dr. Lankester. 

Among tlie various specimens already contributed, the fine example 
of the more useful cereals, namely, wheat, barley, oaU, and rye, pre 
sented to the Department by Messrs. Lawson and Co., must be men 
tioned. They occupy a series of glass eases extending across the spac 
at present allotted to the Food Museum. Also, the fruits, spices, an( 
condiments from Messrs. Fortnum and Mason; and the very interesting 
series of examples illustrating malting and brewing, contributed h] 


THE COIiliECTION OP AHIMAIi PRODUCTS. 

Ascending to the gallery by the south staircase, we enter upon the 
first division of the collection (Wool and its Applications). Here are to 
be seen the fleeces of various breeds of sheep, arranged in glass cases: 
under each case is a portion of the fleece, stapled to show the length 
and quality of the wool ; wool in various stages of preparation and 
manufacture—such as picking, sorting, scrubbing, carding, w'eaving, 
dyeing, &c ; samples of manufactured articles—as carpets, rugs, flannels, 
cloth, c'cc. There is a curious and interesting series of samples called 
shoddy, a name derived from a process for converting old cloth, stock¬ 
ings, cuttings of flannel, list, and old woollen rags into new cloth. The 
making of shoddy is mostly carried on in Yorkshire, and has become a 
manufacture of considerable importance, both as regards home consump¬ 
tion and for export to foreign countries. Great quantities of old w’oollcn 
rags are annually imported into this country from Germany and other 
foreign states, and which, after passing through the processes in the 
shoddy mills, are re-imported to whence they came in the form of broad 
cloths, beavers, petershams, &c. There is also an interesting collection 
of coloured flocks for paper-making. Hair, bristles, and whalebone 
form the next division. 

Hair is made up of three parts: the outside portion, or cuticle, con¬ 
sisting of a series of small plates or scales lapping over each other at the 
extremities ; the cortex, a long fibrous substance, arranged longitudinally 
under the cuticle; and the inner, or medullary substance, arranged in 
rows of minute quadrangular cells. Microscopical views of these 
portions, and sections of hair and wool, are shown on the walls over the 
glass cases. 

Of human hair, of which there are many varieties exhibited, the light- 
coloured and most valuable comes from Germany and the Scandinavian 
States: the darker shades are mostly imported from France. 

The application of horse-hair, camels’-hair, cow'-liair, &c., to manufac¬ 
tures is shown in many beautiful and curious products. 

Whalebone, which is the horny, laminated substance supplying the 
place of teeth in the whale, is almost identical, in chemical composition 
with the w hite of an egg, consisting of albumen hardened by the admix 
ture of a little phosphate of lime. There are several cases of specimens 
illustrating the commercial varieties, and the uses to which it is applied. 

We next come to the division allotted to furs. Furs are mostly 
obtained from animals inhabiting cold climates, and are generally in the 
best state for commercial purposes when obtained towards the beginning 
of winter, being at that season longer, softer, and more beautiful in 
colour. Mr. Nicholay and Mr. Roberts both exhibit many fine and 
beautiful varieties. The number of wild animals annually destroyed for 
the sake of their skins is enormous; in 1855, of squirrel skins alone, 
upwards of tw'O millions were imported to this country. Cats also fall 
victims to the beauty of their skins, as many as thirty-two thousand 
having been imported, principally from the Ilanse Towns, during the 
same year. In the case of rare furs contributed by Mr. Nicholay, are 
some beautiful examples of the use of bird skins as a substitute for fur in 
the skins of the great-crested grebe (Fodiceps crestatus)^ belonging to 
the order of divers, occurring in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Wales. 

Adjoining the furs are arranged the collections of feathers, down, and 
quills. There is a great variety shown for upholstery purposes, and for 
personal ornament and decoration. 

The next specimens of importance that present themselves to our 
notice are the horns, tusks, and hoofs of various descriptions used for 


Messrs. Huo'gins and Co. In classifying the examples exhibited, thi 


chemical composition of each distinct variety of food is first given 
the chemical ingredients being shown in their relative proportions, an 
the lb. taken as the unit; then follow the commercial varieties, an 
substances used for purposes of adulteration ; and lastly, saniples c 
their most fitting methods of application, either in prcjjarations b 
themselves, or in combination with other ingredients. Tea, coffee 
chocolate, potatoes, and a large number of the cereals, have ahead 
been arranged in this manner. An explanatory tabulated label bein 
placed in each case affords a ready means of comparing the relath 
nutritious value of the various kinds of food. 

Opposite the collection of cereals is an interesting scries of Chine: 
drawings illustrating the history of the cultivation and preparation 
tea. Underneath these are many rare varieties of teas, jfircsented I 
Messrs. Dakin and Co. Among other curiosities from China may 1 
mentioned the edible birds’ nests, and the great green sea slugs, whi( 
are esteemed great delicacies by the Chinese. On a table allotted 
the chemistry of food arc some curious examples of the dietaries of t 
soldiers of different countries, English, French, Dutch, &c. ; the rclati 
proportion of flesh-forming and heat-giving substances lieing represent 
by gluten and carbon respectively. It will be seen that the quantity 
food given to the Dutch soldier in time of peace is not sufficient 
engender in him the amount of ])ugnacity, requisite for bclligerc 
purposes: consequently, when in active service, the quantity of food 
nearly doubled, as shown in the case referred to. 


THE STRUCTURAL MUSEUM. 

Eastj or Entrance^ Corridor, 

Tins section of the Museum contains Materials used in the Construct 
of Buildings. On the right side of the corridor arc placed models i 
examples of construction ; Flooring and Roofing Materials, Tiles, Bnc 
&c., both English and Foreign. The fire-jiroof flooring, construe 
on a principle adopted in France, may be noticed as remarkable 
strength combined wdth lightness. SjK'cimcns of the use of terra-i 
tallic and terra-cotta are shown here ; among the latter a chimii 
piece by Virebent, of Toulouse, and a decorated window-frame 
Bachelier, of Paris. The small group of two amoriiii and a dolpl 
is an imitation, in artificial stone, of an original in terra-cotta in the 
Museum: it is placed here as a suggestion for a drinking-fount 
Marbles from Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and Great Britain, used 


construction and decoration, and specimens of Building-stone, are 
hibited here; and beyond this senes is placed a collection of 


from Great Britain, from Australia, New' Z(‘aland, Tasmania, 
Specimens of Slate, Asphalte, &c., are arranged higher up the corrio 
On the wall, on the left hand, are shown Decorative Tiles, and 
rious specimens of Glazed Terra-cotta, of English and Foreign nn 
facture; also examples of French Iron Castings, one of them bein 
!opy of the bronze door of the Church of St. Vincent de Paul 


Paris. 


Fourth Edition^ Pont 8uo., c/of/q with JUustrations^ 75., 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 


BY R. nURCIIKTT, 

Head Master of the Training Schools for Art Mtunters of the Science and Art Dei>arini 


Foiuih Edition^ Post Svo., clothe 5s,j 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

* BY R. BURCH irrr. With 1.T7 Diagrams. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. ) 
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SOUTH KEHSIHGTOH MUSEUM 

Of Pictures, Sculpture, Education, Architecture, Building Materials, and 
Products of the Animal Kingdom. 

Under the direction of the Committee of Council on Education. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


T he Museum is open free on Mondays, Monday evenings, Tuesdays, 
Tuesday evenings, and Saturdays. The Students’ days are Wednesdays, 
Wednesday evenings, Thursdays, and Fridays, when the public are admitted 
on payment of 6c?. each person. The hours are froin 10 to 4, .5, or 6 accoiding 
to the season, in the day-time, and from 7 to 10 lo evening. The Museum 
and Library are opened Free in the Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 

Tickets of Admission, giving the privilege of copying and consulting 
works on the Students’ days, are issued at 2s. each, monthly; 3s. quarterly; 
6s. half-yearly ; and 10s. yearly. Tickets are also issued to any School at 1/. 
yearly, which will admit all the pupils of such school on all Students days 
throughout the year. To be obtained at the Museum-door, or of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly. j i 

The National Gallery, British School, is open every day through 
the Museum, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings also, 
through the Museum. 

ATTENDANCE AT THE MUSEUM. 


LIST OF CATALOGUES 


TO BE OBTAINED IN THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Educational Catalogue, bound 
Ditto ditto unbound 

Soulages ditto bound . 

Ditto ditto unbound 

Directory for Schools of Art 
Catalogue of Ornamental Casts . 
Ditto of Animal Products 
Guide to the Food Collection 
Catalogue of Construction Museum 
Inventory of Ornamental Art 
Catalogue of Sheepshanks’ Collection 
i Inyentory of ditto 
; Price Lists of Reproductions 
■ Guide to Animal Products 


s, d. 
1 6 
1 0 
1 6 
1 0 
1 0 


0 1 
0 2 
0 1 


1860. 

Free Days. 

Students’ Days. 

Totals. 


Morning. 

Evening. 

Morning. 

Evening. 


January . 
February. 
March . 
April. • 

May . . 

June . 

July . 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

26,216 

18,716 

24,981 ; 
17,814 1 

5,181 

5,794 

1 

1,967 1 
3,030 ! 

58,345 

45,354 

Total . 

44,932 

42,795 

10,975 

4,997 

103,699 

Monthly 1 
average > 
in 1859 .) 

18,477 

16,385 

3,447 

1,305 

1 39,614 

i 

1 


. Corresponding 
Numbers In 


1859. 

42,480 

35,923 

36,405 

44,588 

44,885 

36,181 

30,917 

40,641 

38,251 

40,030 

33,660 

51,404 


475,365 


I 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


32,631 1 

31,628 

39,374 

47,027 

49,865 

30,932 

37,813 

42,144 

41,784 

34,090 

30,013 

38,987 


456,288 


Grand Total since the opening of the Museum on the 22nd June, 
1857—1,303,643. 


COMPARISON OF THE YEARLY NUMBER OF VISITORS. 


Years. 

No. of Visitors. 

Remarks. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

104,823 

78,427 

111,768 

268,291 

456,288 

475,365 

(to the'Museum of Ornamental Art, only, 

I at Marlborough House. 

Collections removed to South Kensington. 
First Calendar Year at Kensington. 


SCIENCE TEACHING. 

Manufacturers, Publishers, &c., desiring to supply Schools and Classes 
for Science established under the Science Mujute ot 

mittee of Council on Education ot the 2nd June, 1859, with Scientific 
Apparatus, Instruments, Examples, and Books, bearing on-1. Geometrical, 
Mechanical, Machine, and Architectural Drawing ; 

and Experimental) ; 3. Chemistry; 4. Geology and Mineralogy, 5. Natural 
History, (Zoology and Botany, Vegetable and Animal Physiology); Naviga¬ 
tion a/d Nautical Astronomy, and Physical Geography, ^ 

conditions to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, South Ken¬ 
sington, London, W. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 

2\8t March, 18bU. 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

A Science Directory 

Containing the conditions under which the grant of aid to Science Instruction, ' 
by the Department of Science and Art, is sa"ctioi.ed by the Lords of the 
committee of Privy Council on Education, will be pulilished in the course 
ofAoril. This Directory will contain the syllabus of the examinations for 
certificates in Science, the Examination Papers of the last Examination held 
in November, 1859, and directions for conducting Science Schools and 
Classes. It may be obtained (price 6</.) on application at the Secretly s 
Office, South Kensington, at the Catalogue Sale Stall in the Museum, and at 
Messrk Chapman and Hall’s, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART are now open as follows 

1. Training School at South. Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students. The classes meet every day, except Saturday. Hours of study— 
Morning, 10 to 3 ; Evening, 7 to 9. Fees for classes studying the whole day, 
4/. per Session. The male day class, paying the fee of 2/. per Session, meets 
only on alternate mornings. Classes for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and 
Pupil-teachers, meet on Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays 
from 1 to 3 o’clock. Fee for each class, 58. for the Session. Similar classes 
are formed at the Spitalfields, Saint Martin’s, and Lambeth District Schools. 

2. A School for Female Students, not in training, at 37 Gower- 

street, Bedford-square. Fees per Session, — Advanced Class, 2Z. and 4Z.; 
Elementary Class, IZ. ; Evening Class, lOs. rr^ . . o i i 

3. District Schools of Art, in connection with the Framing school, 
are now established at the following places:—Spitalfields, Crispin-street; 
Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square; Saint Thomas’ Charterhouse, 
Goswell-street; Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road ; Saint Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long Acre; Lambeth, Saint Mary’s, Princes- 
road; Hampstead, Dispensary Building; Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Cannon-street. Entrance Fee 2s. Fees 28. and 38. per month. These 
Schools are open every night, except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 in the 
evening. At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse Schools there are 
Female Classes. Application for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other in¬ 
formation, to be made at the Schools in each district, and at the Head 
Master’s Office, South Kensington. 


A DIBECTOKY, 

Containing detailed regulations for establishing and conducting Schools of 
Art, and for obtaining the services of an Art-Master in accordance mth the 
general principles laid down by the Committee ot Council on Education 
may be obtained (price Is.) on application at South Kensington, and at 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s, 193, Piccadilly. 


LIBRARY. 

Open every day during the same hours as the Museum. 

The Library of Works on Art is open on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; on Thursday and Friday, to 7 p.m ; 
and on Saturday, to 4 p.m. The Public are admitted by Tickets obtainable 
from the attendants at the Library, and in the Museum, at the following 
rates:—For a week, 6c?. ; a month, l8. 6c?. ; a year, 108. Free admission to 
Students. In addition to Books on Art, the Library comprises a collation of 
Drawings and Prints illustrative of Architecture and Ornament. Copying 
and tracing are permitted under certain regulations. Entrance through the 
Museum. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the 

I Study of the History of Oruameutal Art. By RALPH N. WORNUM. In royal 8vo., 
with very many Illustrations. I*rice 8s. 

DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OE ORNAMENT. 50 Selected 

Plates, small folio, sewed. Price 5s. 

TEXT TO DYCE’S DRAWING-BOOK. Reap. 8vo. Price 6d. 
REDGRAVE’S MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Second 

Edition. 24mo., sewed. Ihrice 9tZ. 

REDGRAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF PRINCIPLES IN TEACH- 

ING DESIGN. Fcap., sewed. Price 

A DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE HARMONIOUS RELA- 

TIONS OF COLOUR. Small folio. Price 9s. 

LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY QiF VEGETATION. 8vo., sewed. Price Is. 

directions for introducing elementary drawing 

IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the request of the Society of 
Arts. Small 4to., cloth. Price 4s. Sd. 

TTimTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE PRACTICAL 

LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to all classes. Prapared for the South Ke^ngton 
MuseSn By thVRev. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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CAB FARES. 


res for Hac\ney Carriages and Distances within a Circle of Four Miles Radius from Channg C 

of the Commissioners of Folice, 


South Kensington (Bell and Horns) Standing, 

TO OR FROM 


Aldersgaie street—BaxUcan . . . . 

Alpha Road, Alpha Place, St. John’s 

Wood. . . . . 

Baker Street, Portman Square—King St. 
Baker Street ( Upper), New Road . 

Bank of England . 

Bankruptcy Court, Basinghall Street 
Battersea Beaufort Street . 

Battersea—Xtie Old Church (over Bat 

tersea Bridge). 

Bedford Square (N. W. comer) . . 

Belgrave Square (N. W. comer) 
Berkeley Square (N. W. comer) 

Bethnal Green —The Church. . . 

Bishopsgate Street —Houndsditch . 
Blackfriars Bridge —Chatham Place 
Blackfriars Road — Charlotte Street 
(over Westminster Bridge) . . 

Bloomsbury Sqmre (N. W. comer). 
Bond Street —Oxford Street . . . 

Bond B^reet—Piccadilly .... 
Bricklayers' Arms, Old Kent Road (over 
Westminster Bridge) , . . , 

British Museum .. 

Brixton —The Church (over Vauxhall 

Bridge) . , . .. 

Brixton The Telegraph (over 

Vauxhall Bridge). 

Broad Street, High Street, St. Giles’s 
Brompton Square (N. W. comer) . 
Bryanston Square (N. W. comer) . 
Buckingham Gate, St. James’s Park 
Cadogan Place—Bont Street . . 

Cam£eru ell Gate (over Vauxhall Bridge) 
Camberwell Green (over Vaaxhall 

Bridge). 

Cambridge Square, Hyde Park (N. W. 

comer). 

Camden Totm —Mother Red Cap . . 

Cavendish Square (N. W. comer) . . 

Chancery Lane —Holbom .... 
Charing Cross —The Statue ..... 

Chelsea Hospital . 

Chester Square, Pimlico (N. W. comer) 
Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street . . 


CHURCHES 

St. Clement Danes, Strand . . . 

St. George's, Borough (over West¬ 
minster Bridge). 

St. George's, Hanover Square . . 

St. Mary-le-hone, New Road . . , 

St. Mary's, Paddington Green . . 

St. Paul's Cathedral (West Gate) . 

Clapham Common —The Plough (over 

Battersea Bridge). 

Clarendon Square, Somers Town (NiW, 

comer). 

Clerkenwell Green . 

Coal Exchange . 

Commercial Docks — Plou^ Bridge 
(over Westminster Bridge) . . . 

Commercial Road East — Margaret 

Street.. 

Com Exchange . 

Covent Garden, Great Russell Street . 
Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park . 

Custom House . 

Dorset Square, New Road (N. W. 

comer). 

Douning Street .. 

Dulwich, Halfmoon Lane, Red Post 
Lane (over Vauxhall Bridge) . . . 

Eaton Square, Pimlico (N. W. comer). 
Eccleston Square, Pimlico (N. W. 

comer). 

Elephant and Castle, Newington (over 

AVestminster Bridge). 

Euston Square, New Road (N. W. 
comer). 


s. d. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Colosseum, Regent’s Park . , 

Cyclorama, Albany Street . , 

^yptian Hall, Piccadilly . 
Gallery of Illustration, 14 , Regent 

Street . 

Madame Tussauds, 58 , Baker Street 
Panopticon, T^eicester Square . . 

Polytechnic Institution, joq, Regent 
Street . 

Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood 
Finsbury Square (N. AV. corner) . 
Fitzroy Square, New Road (N. W 

corner) . 

Fleet Street—Fetter T.ane . . 

Fulham Bood—Stamford Bridge 
Gloucester Square (N. W. comer) . 
Golden Square, Regent Street (N. W 

comer). 

Gray's Inn Gate, Holbom . . 

Greenwich, Road to —Kender Street 
(over Westminster Bridge) . 
Grosvenor PZoce—Chapel Street. 
Grosvenor Square (N. W. comer) . 
Grosvenor Street ( Upper) —I*aik Stree 

Guildhall, City. 

Hackney—YfeW Street, Mare Street 
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170 
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Hammersmith Gate . . . . < 

HdmTTiersmitAr—Comw’all Road. 
Hampstead —High Street, Heath Street 
Hanover Square (N. AV. comer) 
Hanover Terrace, Regent's I*ark. . 
Harley Street —AVeymoutli Street . 
Hereford Square, Old Brompton (N. A\^ 

comer). 

Highgate Hill —Archway Tavern . 
HoUxnn Hill—Halion Garden . . 


HOSPITALS 

Bethlehem, St. George’s Fields (over 
Westminster Bridge) . . . 

Channg Cross, Agar Street, Strand 
Consumption, Brompton , 

German, Dalston. 

Guy's, High Street, Borough (ove 
Westminster Bridge) . . . 

King's College, 1, Portugal Street 
Jack, Harrtjw Road .... 
i^owtiou, Whitechapel Road . . 

London Fever, Liverpool Road, Is 

lington. 

Lying-in, Endell Street, lx)ng Acre 
Lying-in, General, York Road (ove 
Westminster Bridge) . . . 

Lying-in, Ijondon, Old Street 
Lying-in, Queen's, New Road , 
Middlesex, Charles Street. . , 

Royal Free, Gray’s Inn Road 
St. Bartholometc's, Smithfield ., 

St. Lukds, Old Street ... 

St. Mary's, Cambridge Place, Pad 

dington. 

St Thomas's, High Street, Borough 
(over Westminster Bridget . 
University, Gower Street. . . 

Westminster, Broad Sanctuary . 

Hyde Park Om-ner—'l'bc Lamp Post 

Hyde Park Gardens . 

Hyde Park Square (N. A\’. comer) , 
Islington—The An^l .... 

Kennington Galt . (over Vauxhal 

Bridge). 

Kensington —The Church. . . 

Kensington Crefcent .... 

Kilbum Gate . 

King's Cross . 

King's Pood—Man in the Moon 
Knightsbridge —Slcane Street . 
Lambeth Marsh — Bridge Roaii (over 
AVestminster Bridge) .... 
Leadenhall Street—Fast In<lia House 
Leicester Square (N. AA’. comer) 
Lincoln's Inn—^r\e Street . 

Lombard .<>7ree<—Birchin Ij»ne . . 

London Bridge—Ade\a\de IMace 

London Docks . 

/.owp Acre—St. Martin’s I^iiie . . 

Lord's Cricket Ground .... 
Loundes Square (N. AV. comer) 
Ludgale /TiK—Farringdon Street . 
Maida Hill —Aberdeen Place . . 

Manchester Square (N. AV. comer) . 

Mansion House, City. 

Mile End Gate . 

Mile End Rocul —Jews’ Cemetery . 

Mint, Tower Hill. 

Montague Square (N. AV. comer) . 
New Boad —Lisson Grove . . . 
New Boad —Portland Road . . , 

New Poad—Tottenham Court Road 


NEWSPAPER OPFICES:- 

Advertiser, Morning, 127 , Fleet Street 
Chronicle, Morning, j j 2 , Strand. . 

Daily News, Bouverie St., Fleet St.. 
Herald, Morning, Catbeiine Street . 
Post, Morning,\We\\\ng\jon St., Strand 
Times, PrintingHouseSq.,Blackfriars 
Notting Hill Square (N. W. comer) 
Obelisk, St. George's Fields (over West 

minster Bridge). 

Old Bailey—CerxtraX Criminal Court 
Old Broad AVinchester Street 

Onslow jS 7 Ma 7 *e,Brompton (N.AV. comer 
Oxford Street —Edge ware Roail. 

Oxford Street —Regent Circus . . 

Oxford -STireci—Tottenham Court Road 
Oxford 8f{uare,F{yde Park (N.AV. comer 
Pall Mall —George Street , 

Par/c Lane—Mount Street . 

Park Square, Regent’s Pk<N.AV.comer 
Parson's (?rccn—Munster House . 
Peckham —Vestry Hall (over Vauxba 
Bridge). 


Vauxhall Bridge) .... 
Piccadilly—n&U Moon Street . 
Piccadilly —Haymarket . . 

Portland Place —Duchess Street! 
Portman Square (N. W. corner)’ 

Post Office, St. Martin's-le-Grand 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury (N. AV 

corner) . 

Queen Square, AVestminster (N. AV 
corner) . 
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tOPOLiTAN Police Office, Januari/ i, 1857. 
South Kensington —Bell and Horns.] 


ONE MILE IS (760 YARDS. 


PvICH; 


INIBTJSES pass close to the Museum, to and from the Bank (by Charing Cross) and I’ufney every lo min. 

from Islington every 20 minutesFares, td. and jdf 
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MESSRS. ROWNEY 

Have great confidence in calling tlie public attention to tlieir 

WATER COLOURS, 

the brilliancy and permanency of which are not to be sur¬ 
passed by those of any other Colourmen. They are used 
and recommended by most of the principal Artists of the 
day, and are now m^e in the following forms:— 

In WHOLE, HALF, and QUARTER CAKES. 

In MOIST WHOLE and HALF PAN&. 

In COMPRESSIBLE TUBES. 

PEirarY DRAwiwa penciIjS. 

H, Hard, in Plain Cedar, Polished. 

HB, Middle, Coloured Red. 

B, Soft, Coloured Black. 

Each Pencil is stamped in Silver thus: 

“GEORGE ROWNEY & COMPY.” 

THEIR NEW SKETCHING EASEL 

will be found to combine great utility with extreme por¬ 
tability. Deal, in case, 10s.; Mahogany, ditto, 12s.; ditto, 
French Polished, 16s. 

Messrs. R. and Co. manufacture the following Articles for 
the use of Students and Drawing Classes:— 

BLACK CANVASES strained on Frames. WTiite Chalk 
for Drawing on ditto. 

BOXES of DRAWING MATERIALS, containing every 
requisite for Chalk Drawing, price 2s. 9d. 

Academy Black Chalks of Three Degrees, 6d. per dozen. 

Do. Black, White, and Red ditto, in Boxes, contain¬ 
ing one dozen, 6d. each. 

SKETCH BOOKS and PORTFOLIOS. 

They have also a large Assortment of Drawing and Car¬ 
tridge Papers, direct from the mills; Mathematical Instru¬ 
ments of every description, comprising among others the 
cheap set sanctioned by the Board of Trade, price 3s.; and 
every requisite for Drawing and Painting. 


GEORGE ROWNEY and Co.’s 


IMPROVED DRAWIIfG PENCILS, 

Neatly got up in Polished Cedar, in order to prevent the Lead 
Dost adhering to the Pencil and soiling the Fingers. 

4 Messrs. R. and Co. have every confidence in recommend- 
^ ing their Pencils to the notice of Artists, Amateurs, and 
' Students, their moderate prices and superior quality being 
fiufflcient to insure them a decided preference with the public 
in general. 

Their good quality is sufficiently attested by their greatly 
increased demand, and also by the fiattering testimonials 
which they have received from the most eminent Artists 
and Professors of Drawing:— 


The following degrees are 2 d. each:— 


H, Hard for Sketching. 

HH, Harder for Outlines. 

^ HHH, Very Hard for Ar- 

V HHHH, Ex^ra^Hard for En- 

V glneers. 

'B Extra Thick Lead, most carefully prepared, 4d. each 


HB, Hard and Black. 

B, Black for Shading. 

BB, Softer and very Black. 
F, Firm for ordinary Draw¬ 
ing. 


EHB, Extra Hard and Black. 

DEHB, Do. do. Extra Thick Lead. 

BBB, Softer and very Black Double Thick Lead. 
FF, Very Firm and Double Thick Lead. 
BBBBBBB, Very Broad and Black Lead, 1«. each. 


/GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 

, Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone Place, and 
v^Vholesale only at 10 and 11, Percy Street, Bedford Square, 
London. 


Mr. J. TENNANT, Geologist, 

149, Strand, London (W.C.), 


WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 

Cake and Moist Water Colours. 

Cumberland Lead Polished, and other Drawing 
Pencils. 

Finest Water and Oil Colour Brushes. 

Best Drawing Papers of every description. 

Prepared Oil Colours and Canvas. 

Boxes fitted complete with every requisite for Oil 
and Water-Colour Painting, 

WINSOR AND NEWTON, Manufacturing Artists’ Colour- 
men and Drawing Paper Stationers, by Appointment to 
Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 38, Rath- 
bone Place’ London. 

HANDBOOKS ON ART. 

Marine Painting in Water-Colours.—Sketching from Na¬ 
ture.—Landscape Painting in Water-Colours.—Miniature 
Painting.—Elements of Perspective.—Portrait Painting 
in Water-Colours.—Water-Colour Sketching.—Drawing 
in Cravons.—Artistic Anatomy of the Human Figure.— 
Figure’ Drawing.—Transparency Painting on Linen.— 
Ditto on Glass.—Landscape Painting in Oil Colours.— 
Portrait Painting in Oil Colours.—Principles of Form in 
Art.—Principles of Colouring in Painting.—Drawing 
Models and their Uses.—Picture Cleaning and Restoring. 

WINSOR AND NEWTON, London. 


GRIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN. 

A new and choice hand-made Drawing Paper, manu¬ 
factured of Pure Linen Rags, free from all Chemical 
Bleach, of moderate and uniform Grain, carefully sized 
and admirably adapted for taking colour. Firm, strong, 
and tough. In every respect the finest Drawing I’aper 
yet made. To be had in large sheets of 52 inches by 
30 inches, or ready made up into Solid Sketch Books of 
various sizes. 

Manufactured specially for WiNSOB and Newton at the 
celebrated “ Whatman” Mill. 

WINSOR AND NEWTON, London. 


J. D. HARDING’S WORKS ON ART. 

Lessons on Trees.— Elementary Art.—Lessons on Art.— 
Guide and Companion to Ditto.—Early Drawing Book. 

WINSOR AND NEWTON, London. 


New Edition, Price Is., witli valuable additions, 


NEWMAN’S 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 


In Oil, Water, & Photographic Colours, 


ESPECIALLY AS 


APPLIED TO PHOTOGRAPHS, 

With much useful Information on Colours, Var¬ 
nishing, Sizing, &c. &c. 

BY AN ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHER. 


REEVES AND SONS’ 

WATER COLOURS, 

IN CAKES AND OCTAGON-SHAPED CAKES. 

REEVES’ Moist Water Colours, in Tubes and Pans. 

REEVES’ Photographic Absorbent Powder Colours. 

REEVES’ Oil Colours, in Tubes. 

REEVES’ Cumberland Lead Drawing Pencils, in every 
degree of shade. 

REEVES’ Polished and Gilt Drawing Pencils, fine quality. 

REEVES’ Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and Rules 
of every kind. . 

Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Tracing Cloth, Bnstol 
Boards, ('rayon Papers, London Boards, Camel Hair and 
Sable Hair Brushes, Coloured Crayons, and every requi¬ 
site for Drawing and Painting, of the First Quality and 
Lowest Prices. 

113, Cheapside, London. 


MICROSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 
NEWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

MICROSCOPE, in Case, with Two Sets of Achromatic 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies 65,000 times, Al. 4s. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, with Seven Powers, mag¬ 
nifies 20,000 times, 21. 15s., ditto, 10s. 6 d., 16s., and 
18S. 6 d. each. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, 10s. to 
21. Ditto for India, Deer-stalking, &c., of very great 
power, to show Jupiter’s Moons, in Black Leather Sling- 
cases, 3L 3s. each. 

MAGIC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

NEWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTASMA- 
GORIA-LANTERNS, with Lenses 3i inches diameter, 
to show a picture 9 feet in diameter, suitable for Schools 
and Lectures, 31. 3s. DISSOLVIN(i VIEW Apparatus, 
consisting of a pair of 3i-inch Lanterns, 3l. 8s. MAGIC- 
LANTERNS, with 12 Slides, from Is. 6d. each. A most 
extensive assortment of Sliders, Views, Buildings, Natu¬ 
ral History, Astronomical, Missionary, and other Sub¬ 
jects, painted on the premises by competent artists, 
under the immediate superintendence of Messrs. 
NEWTON. 

GLOBES AND ORRERIES, &c. 
NEWTON’S IMPROVED GLOBES, with all 

the recent discoveries. Messrs. NEWTON beg to state 
that the greatest care has been taken to keep up the 
character w’hich these Globes have attained for accurate 
and copious information during the last hundred years. 
The prices have now been considerably reduced, A Pair 
of 12-inch School Globes, with Horizons and Meridians 
complete, 3l. 3s. 

Illustrated Price-List for Three Stamps. 

NEWTON & Co., Working Opticians and Globe Makers to 
the Queen, 3, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, London. 


ELLIOTT BROTHERS, 

Opticians to the Ordnance, Admiralty, and East India Com¬ 
pany, and successors to Messrs. WATKINS and HILL, have 
just published, 

AN ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA¬ 

LOGUE OF PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, Is. 

A POPULAR SKETCH OF EXPERIMENTAL 

CHEMISTRY, Is. 6i. 

A POPULAR SKETCH OF ELECTRO-MAG- 

NETISM, is. 6d. 

30, Strand, from 56, Strand, and 
5, Charing Cross, London. 


Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus. 


•Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology, and 
<:an supply every requisite to pers<jn8 anxious to become 
.acquainted with these interesting Branches of Science, viz., 
a large Assortment of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 
Shells; also Elementary Collections of each at 2,5,10,20,50, 
to 100 guineas each. All the recent Publications relating to 
•Geology, Mineralogy, Concbology, and Chemistry; Geological 
Maps; Hammers, Acid Bottles, Blow-pipes, Models of 
Crystals; Sop with’s and Hawkins’ Geological Models, 
Diagrams, &c. 


MILLER’S WATER COLOURS, 

IN CAKES OR TUBES. 

MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 

For giving brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting; 
•also much used in Colouring Photographs. In bottles, 2s. 6a. 

•each. colouring and broad washes. 

No. 2. For second colouring and finishing. 

MILLER’S GLASS COLOURS, 

Prepared for Painting the Dissolving Views. The same 
•Colours are also applicable for Painting the Slide Glasses of 
Magic Lanterns, and Devices or Ornaments on Ground Glass. 
In tubes. Is. each. 

MILLER and Co., Manufacturers of Water and Oil Co¬ 
lours, No. 56, Long Acre, London. 


DRAWING PENCILS. 

BROOKMAN AND LANGDON’S «STU¬ 
DENTS CASE,” containing a complete set of Drawing 
Pencils, with Pins and India-rubber. Price 2s. 

Manufactory, 28, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


NEWMAN’S SUPERFINE WATER 
COLOURS in Whole and Half Cake. 

NEWMAN’S IMPROVED MOIST COLOURS 
in Whole and Half Cups. 

NEWMAN’S OIL COLOURS. 

NEWMAN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS. 

NEWMAN’S POSITIVE COLOURING VAR¬ 
NISH, Is. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 

NEWMAN’S PENETRATING VARNISH 
for the Non-inverted Coloured Positives, &c., 
Is. Cc?., 3s. 

NEWMAN’S SIZING PREPARATION for 
Oil or Water Colours, for the Salted or 
Albuminized Paper, &c.. Is. 6c?., 3s. 

NEWMAN’S IMPROVED CHINESE WHITE, 
Is. 


Manufacturer of every Description of Artists’ 
Material of the best quality. 

24, Soho Square, London. 


THE PRIZE MEDAL 

W'AS AWARDED TO 

GEORGE KNIGHT AND SONS 

FOR THE 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

Exhibited by them at the Great Exhibition of All Nations; 

And they respectfully invite Experimentalists of all Classes 
to Inspect their Establishment, which comprises a most 
Extensive Assortment of Chemical Apparatus, and Philo¬ 
sophical Instruments in every Department of Natural 
Philosophy. 

2, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London. 


Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 

The English of Shakespeare. 

Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of 
“ Julius Caesar.” 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, 

Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 

Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 2s. Qd., 
Outlines of the History of the English 
Language. 

For the use of the Junior Classes in Colics, and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADIL1A\ 
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RECENTLY ADDED TO 


LIST OF 

POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

GEOKGE PHILIP AND SON, 

32 Fleet Street, London, and 51 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 


BOARDMAN’S HISTORICAL GEOGRA¬ 
PHY, for the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training 
Colleges, and Teachers and Schools generally. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 

HUGHES’ (W.) CLASS BOOK OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, with Examination Questions. By WM. 
HUGHES, F.R.GJS., Professor of Geography in Queen’s 
College, London. Foolscap 8vo., cloth . . 3s. 6d. 

HUGHES’ (W.) ELEMENTARY CLASS 
BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Foolscap 8vo., cloth . . Is. 6ci. 

HUGHES’ (W.) TRAINING SCHOOL 

ATLAS: a Series of Maps, illustrating the Physical 
Geography of the Great Divisions of the Globe, with the 
British Islands and Palestine on an enlarged scale. Me¬ 
dium folio, bound in cloth .... 12s. 6d. 

PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 
GENERAL, AND CLASSICAJ. GEOGRAPHY, 56 
Imperial 4to. Maps; accompanied by Illustrative Letter- 
press, describing the Soil, Resources, and Chief Natmal 
Productions of each Countrv; with .a copious Consulting 
Index. Editedby WILLIAM HUGHFAF.R.G.S. The 
Maps beautifully printed in Colours. Handsomely bound 

in cloth, gilt edges.ll. Hs. 6d. 

The same Work, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, IZ. 15s. Od. 

PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising Thirty-five Modem and Five Ancient Maps, 
; constructed from the latest and best Authorities. Edited 
by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consult¬ 
ing Index of 22,000 Names of Places, carefully compiled. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth . . 10s. 6d. 

PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL 

ATLAS, comprising Eighteen Maps of the IMncipal 
Countries of the World, clearly engraved and carefully 
coloured. Edited by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accom¬ 
panied by a Consulting Index of 9,000 Names of Places. 
Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth . . . .5s. Od. 

PHILIPS’ STUDENT’S ATLAS OF MO¬ 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eighteen Maps, con¬ 
structed from the most recent Authorities, and carefully 
coloured. Imperial 4to., bound in cloth . . 3«. 6d. 

PHILIPS’ YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ATLAS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing Twelve Large 
Quarto Maps, full coloured, intended as a First Class- 
Book for Young Learners. Cloth, lettered. . 2s. 6d. 


DR. CORNWELL’S 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

“A very useful series of Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. ‘ Geography for Begin¬ 
ners ’ is an admirable Introduction. There is vast diffi¬ 
culty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of 
faculties which is required for the task .”—John Bull. 


Geography for Beginners. 

Sixth ICdition, Is. 


A School Geography. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 

Twenty-eighth Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on 
Steel, 5s. 6d. 

“ Without exception the best book of the class we have 
seen.”—Mias. 


A School Atlas: 

2s. 6d., or 4s. coloured. Consisting of Thirty Maps on Steel. 


Allen and CornweU’s School Grammar. 

Thirtieth Edition, 2s. red. Is. 9d. cloth. 

“Written by those who are profoundly acquainted with 
the sources of our language, and who have brought this 
acquaintance to bear on its grammatical structure. This 
grammar will make its way in schools.”—C’AurcA qf Eng¬ 
land Quarterly. 


Grammar for Beginners. 

Thirty-fifth Edition, is. cloth, 9ci. sewed. 

“We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.” 
—Court Journal. 


The Young Composer: 

Or, Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 


CONSTABLE’S 

educational series. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

By JAMES CLYDE, LL.D., 

Author of “Greek Syntax, with a Rationale of the Con. 
structlons,” &c. Price 4s. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
IN EIXX^IIS. 

By J. F. OORKRAN, l‘:8q., 

With Maps and Chronological Tables. Price 3s. 

TABLES FOR WALL USE. 

(From MortWs Grammar and Analysis.) 

Mounted on Cloth./ Site, 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. 
Price 6s. eacli. 

1. Table of Parts of Speech. 

2. Table of Parsixo and Analysis. 

BOOKKEEPING FOR THE CLASS-ROOM 
AND COUNTING-HOUSE. 

By Double and Single Entry; with an Appendix on Com¬ 
mercial Forms. 

By JOHN MACLEAN. 

Teacher of Writing and Bookkeeping in the Edinburgh 
Academy. Second EdiUou, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
EARLY AND INFANT-SCHOOL EDUCATION; 

With an Appendix of llTMNsaod Soxos, with Afprofriatb 
Melodies. 

By JAMES CURRIK M.A., 

Principal of the Church of Scotland Training College, 
Edinburgh. &*cond Edition, price 4i. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL ANALYSIS 

A Manual for Normal Students and Elementary Teachers 
By JAME.S CURRIE, A.M., 

Author of the “ Principles and lYactlce of Early and Infanl 
School Education.” Second Edilioii. price 4s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY; 

A Manual intended for Female Training Colleges, and tl 
Senior Classes of Girls' Schools. 

By MARGAREP MAIUA BREWSTER, 

Author of “ Work, or Plenty to do, and How to do U; 
“ Sunbeams in the Cottage“ Little Millie and b( 
Four Places,” &c. &c. Third Edition, price 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS, COM- 

prising Twenty-four Maps, constructed and engraved by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S., and l^autifully 
printed in colours. Crown 8vo., cloth, lettered . 2s. 6d. 

PHILIPS’ SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, containing Nine Imperial Quarto Maps, 
clearly engraved, and constructed from the most recent 
authorities. Imperial 4to., in neat wrapper . Is. Od. 

PHILIPS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, 

containing Ten Quarto Maps, drawn and engraved by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S. In neat c^jver. 

Plain.6d. 

Coloured.Is. Od. 


Twenty-third Edition, Is. 6d. 

“An invaluable little work for beginners. If they go 
through it steadily, they will not only learn how to write, 
but how to think .”—Literary Gazette. 


A Key to the Young Composer. 

With Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 


GRAMxMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGI 
By AUGUSTE BEUAME, 
Bacbclier-^s-Lcttres dc rUnlvcrslle de Paris. Second E( 
tlon, price 2s. Or with Exercises, price 3f. 6d. 
The Exercises separately, price 2s. 

LATIN GRAMMAR KOR ELEMENTARY 
CL.VSSES. 

By D’ARCY W. THOM1*SON, M.A. CanUb., 

Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM MAPS, with the Physical Features boldly and 
distinctly delineated, and the Political Boundaries care¬ 
fully coloured. Constructed by WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.GB. Size—5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 
Mounted ou rollers and varnished . . each 16s. Od. 


THE SERIES COMPRISES :— 


THE WORLD, IN HEMI¬ 
SPHERES 
EUROPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AUSTRAIxA.SlA 


ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE WORLD 
BRITISH ISLES, 2U. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTO¬ 
RICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL MAPS, illustrating the 
Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size—full Sheet 
Imperial, 29 by 23 inches; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully 

coloured. On sheets.each 1«. 6d. 

Mounted on black rollers and varnished . „ 5s. Od. 


%* Detailed Lists may be had on application. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SIXPENNY 

MAPS. Size—full Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inches, full 
coloured; engraved in the best style, and embracing all 
the recent Geographical Discoveries. The entire series is 
now in print, and any single Map may be had without 

<liflficulty.each 6d. 

The same Maps printed on superfine drawing paper 
and extra coloured.each 1«. Od. 

Detailed Lists may be had on application. 


PHILIPS’ CABINET SERIES OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL MAPS. Size—Imperial Quarto. Engraved 
from original drawings, made expressly for this Series, 
and embaying an amount of Geographical information 
not hitherto obtainable for the purposes of Teaching. 
The Series contain Maps of Physical, General, and Classical 
Geography, any of which may be had separately. Edited 
by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. each 4d., 6d., & Is. 

Detailed Lists may be had on application. 


Select English Poetry. 
Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 
Eleventh Edition, price As. 


Dr. Allen’s Eutropius: 

With a Complete Dictionary. New Edition, 3s. cloth. ^ 


The Science of Arithmetic. 

By JAMFJ^ CORNWELL, Ph. D., and 
JOSHUA G. FITCH, M.A. 

Sixth Edition, price As. 6d. 

“ We arc glad to see this revised edition of the best book 
on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific 
and practical in the best and fullest sense of these terms.” 
—London Quarterly. 


Arithmetic for Beginners: 

A First Book of Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive 
Explanation of each Rule, and containing Numerous 
Questions for purely Mental Calculation. Fourth Edition. 
1«. 6tZ. 

” An admirable first book for schools.”—/ZZiMfmZed News 
of the World. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; HAMIL- 
TON, ADAMS, and CO. Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


THEOKETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
ITALIAN' UUAMMAR, 

With numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative ol 
^ every rule, and a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. 

By K. LEM MI, LL.I)., 

of the University of Pisa, Advocate of Florence; 
..Tutor to H.U.H. tiir Prince of Walks, See . fu 
Edition, price 5s. 

CONSTAULES SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

1. Ilogifttcr of Adminslon, lYogrets, and Withdrawal Sp 
for 1020 Names, and Alpliamlical Index. IMce 3s. 

2. Class Register of Attendance, Fees, School- Work, * 
Merit. Space for 48 Weeks, 4 Quarterly Summaries, < 
1 Yearly Summary. I*rice 6tZ. 

3. Summary of Attendance and Fees—Weekly, Quartei 
and Yearly Summaries for whole School, for Five iW 
Price 1*. 6d. 

4. Daily Register and Summary of Attendance and F 
for lnfant-Sch(x»I. Quarterly and Yearly Summaries 
two Years. l*rice 2s. 

*** These Registers ore arranged on a simple and con< 
plan, and are so constructed as to furnish all uie Informal 
required by Government. 


In J*reparation, 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHV, 

By Dk. CLYDE. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 0 

COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION, 

By JAMra CURRIE, M.A. 

Besides other Ikiucatlonal Works. 

Edinburgh: THOMAS CXIaNSTABLE and CO. 

HAMIL'I’ON, ADAMS, and CO. 
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A. AKD C. BLACK’S 

EDXJCATIOITAI, WORKS. 

BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 
MODERN, ANCIENT, AND SCRIPTURE GEO- 
GRAPHY; a Series of Forty Maps, bv W. HUGHES, 
F.U.G.S., and J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with a 
complete Index of Names, exhibiting the Latitude and 
Longitude of each Place, and a reference to the Map. 
Royal 4to. or 8vo., 10s. 6(1. 

BLACK’S ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. A 

Series of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the principal 
Countries in the World. In oblong- 12mo. or 18mo., 
• 25. 6d. 

THE ADVANCED PROSE AND POETICAL 

RE.A.DER ; being a Collection of Select Specimens in 
English, with Explanatory Notes and Questions on each 
Lesson; to which are appended Lists of Prefixes and 
' Affixes, with an Etymological Vocabulary. By ALEX¬ 
ANDER WINTON BUCHAN, F.E.I.S., Teacher, Glas¬ 
gow. 12mo., 3s. %d. The POETICAL READER may 
be had separately. Is. 3d. 


JOHNSTON’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 

The attention of teachers and others is requested to 
JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL MAPS, 6s. to 12s. each. 

„ CLASSICAL MAPS, 10s. and 12s. 

„ PHYSICAL MAPS, 10s. and 12s. 

,, GENERAL ATLASES, 12s. 6d. to 81. 8s. each. 

„ SCHOOL ATLASES, 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6(i. each. 

„ GLOBES, 5s. 3d. to 8l. 8s. each. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ; 
No. 1. Properties of Bodies, 37 Coloured Diagrams. 

2. Mechanical Powers 47 Ditto. 

3. Hydrostatics. . . 28 Ditto. 

4. Hydraulics ... 27 Ditto. 

5. Human Anatomy . 27 Ditto. 

6. Ditto Ditto . , 42 Ditto. 

7. Steam Engines. 

Carefully drawn and coloured, on a large scale, for use in 
the Class Room, where they have proved most advantageous 
and attractive to the pupils. They are mounted on cloth 
and rollers; size of each sheet, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 6 
inches; price, with Handbook explanatory of the subject, 
10s. each, or 12s. varnished. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

RICHARD. ;GRIFFIN AND CO., 

'STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 

1 . 

Professor Ansted’s Natural History of 
Inanimate Creatures. 

With many hundred Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 


IL 

Lord Brougham’s Mathematical and 
Physical Tracts. 

Second Edition. 


THE LATIN READER OF JACOBS AND 

CLASSEN. Edited, with Notes and a Vocabulary, by 
JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., one of the Classical 
Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
•** The aliove may be had in Two Parts, at Is. 9d. and 
2s. each. First Course: Exercises on the Inflections, 
Second Course : Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes, Roman 
History, &c. 

GLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY: 

comprising Extracts from the most distinguished Poets 
of the Country. By DANIEL SGRYMGEOUR. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo., 4s. 6(Z. Also, to be had in Two Parts, 
at 2s. 6(L each. Part L, containing the Poets from 
CHAUCER to OTWAY; Part IL, PRIOR to TEN¬ 
NYSON. 

CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH PBOSE: Cont 

, prehending Specimens of the moat distinguished Prose 
WHters from Chaucer to the Present Time, with Bio¬ 
graphical Notices, Explanatory Notes, .and Introductory 
Sketches of the History of English Literatuiei By 
ROBERT DEMAUS, M.A., West End Academy, A her* 
deen. 12nio., 4s. &d. Also, to be- had inTwo Pturts, at 
2S. 6ci. each. Part I., containing the Prose Wtiters from. 
CHAUCER to SOUTH; Part IL,. ADDISON to 
RUSK IN. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. By T.. 

HUGHES BENNETT, M.D., F.R^S.H., Ifrofbssor-of the 
[ Institutes of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
12mo., 6s. 

SCOTLAND. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

Bart. From the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Rebellion, 1745-6. Twentieth Edition. 2 vols. bound, 
Ifls. 

SCOTLAND. By P. F. TYTLER, Esq. En¬ 
larged and continued to the Present Time. By the Rev. 
JAMES TAYLOR, D.D.; and adapted to the purposes 
of Tuition by ALEX. REID, LL.D. Sixth Edition. 
12mo., 3S. 6(1. 

FRANCE. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., 45. 

PALESTINE. By JOHN KITTO, D.D. 

From thO' Patriarchal Age to the Present Time. Con¬ 
taining Introductory Chapters on the Ge(^raphy and 
. Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and 
V Institutions of the Hebrews. ’Adapted to the purposes 
of’Tuition, by ALEXANDER REID, LL.D. 12mo., 
Sfi. 6(i.; or, with Map of Palestine^ 4s. 

MODERN HISTORY. By A. P. TYTLER, 

lAte Professor of Universal History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 

By the same Author, 

ANCIENT HISTORY. Fourth Edition. 

12mo., 3s. 

Edinburgh : A. & C. BLACK. 

UoNDONo LONGMAN & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen 

Illustrations. 8vo, 9s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three 

Illustrations. 8vo., IL IS. Cheap Edition, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Fortyt Illus. 

trations.. 8vo., IL Is. Chejqj Edition, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Rlustra*' 

tions. 8VO., ll. is. Cheap Edition, 315,6^. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Witii Forty: Illus¬ 

trations, . 8vo., IL Is. Che»p Edition, 5s. 

THE OLD CURIOSITW SHOP. With 

Seventy-five Dlustrations.. Imperial 8yo., 13*.‘ Cheap 
Edition, 4s. 

BARNABY RUDGE: A Taltt of the Riots 
OF 'Eighty. With Seventy-eight Illustrations. Imperial 
8vo., 13s. Cheap Edition, 4s. 

4 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circu- 

Kj^ation. Iburth Edition. 2 vols;, post 8vo., IL is. 

' Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


•*** DetaHedt Catalogues of all these Works free on 
application, 

W. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; E. Stanford, 6, Charing 
Cross; and Groombridge and Son, Loudon. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo;, prices 1.5s., cloth lettered, 

THE RUDIMENTS’ OF BOTANY. By 

CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., Lectureron Botany 
in the Department of Science and Art,.South Kensington 
Museum. Illustrated with nearly 600 Engravings’. This 
Work contains a full Introduction to- the Science of’ 
Botany. It is so constructed as to give the most ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of the science, as woll as all neces* 
sary details to the more advanced learner. It is’ espe» 
daily a Manual for Students, making no higherpretension 
than that of giving, in the most simple manner at com¬ 
mand, the principles of Vegetable Growth; and is founded 
upon, the system on which the Science is taught in the 
Department of Science and Art of the Privy Coundl for 
Education’. 

London'; J. S. VIRTUE, City. Road,, and I^tt. Lane. 

Now ready, in demy 8vo., price 10s; 0d:, cloth lettered;. 
Illustrated with 300 Engravings on Wood, 

UNITY IN VARIETY, AS' DEDUCED 

FROM THE VEGETABLE kingdom: By CHRIS- 
TOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., Author of'** Rudiments of 
Botany,” Lecturer on Botany, and Master of the Bota¬ 
nical Drawing Classes in the Department of Science-and. 
Art, South Kensington Museum. Being an attempt at' 
developing that oneness which is disooverable in the 
habits, mode of growth, and principle of cunstroctiom of 
all plants. 

London: J. S. VIRTUE, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


This day, in folio, price 12s. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HU- 
MA.N AND ANIMAL FRAME. With Ten large Tinted 
Lithographs. By Waterhouse Ha-w kiks, F.lS,, F.G.S. 
I CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


ME. THOMAS CAELYDE’S WOEKS. 


1 vol. 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION, IN CROWN 8vo. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 

In 2.vols. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 

SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connecting Narra¬ 
tive. In. 3 vols. 18S. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

CRITICAL ANB MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

In 4.vols.. 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 

HERO WORSHIP. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. Gs. 
CHARTISM. \ 

PAST AND PRESENT. / 
TRANSLATIONS OP GERMAN ROMANCE. 

1 vol. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. A Trans* 
lation. In 2- volsu 12s. 


I'yoL. 6«. 


I vol. 6s.' 


Clieap Editions of Popular Books. 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN CROWN OCTAVO. 
Seeond Edition, crown 8vo., 5i., 

MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, Ambas¬ 

sador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by Himself.. 

Thitd Edlti(m,-crown 8vo., 5s., 

T’HE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By Anthony 

Tbollope. 

Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s., 

DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By Anthony 

Tkollofb. 


New Edition (being the Third), cro-wn 8vo., 5s., 

THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. By 

Anthony Tkollope. 

Crown 8vo., 5s., 

OLD LEAVES GATHERED from “HOUSE¬ 

HOLD WORDS.” By W. Henry Wills. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 

The Circle of the Sciences. 

A Series of Treatises on the Natural and Physical Sciences, 
bjr Owen, Ansted, Latham, Dallas, and others. 

Many thousand Illustrations. 

Nine vols., crown 8vo., 45s. cloth. 


IV. 

Mr*. Dallas’s MaturaJ History of the 
Animal Kingdom. 

With many hundred Illustrations. 

Grown 8vo*j 8s. 6(Z. cloth. 

V. 

Professor Faraday’s Christmas 
Lectures. 

Delivered to a Juvenile. Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Fooi6fltqg|-8vo.,,3s..6(i. cloth. ..Y.y 


VL 

Mr. Griffin’s Chemical Recreations. ] 

A POPULAR MANUAL OP EXPERIMENTAL 

_ CHEMISTRY. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 12s. 6(Z. cloth. 


VII. 

Mr. Hunt’s Manual of Photography. 

New Edition, with numerous Illustratlong. 

Grown 8Vo., 6s. cloth. 


vni. 

Mr. Napier’s Manual of Eleetiro- 
Metallurgy. 

^ New Edition, -with numerous Illustrations. 
Grown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. _ 


IX. 

Professor Nichol’s Cyclopaedia of the 
Physical Sciences. 

New and greatly enlarged Edition. 

8vo., 21s. cloth. 

X.. 

Mr. Phillips’s Manual of Metallurgy. 

N^ Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 
Grown 8vo., 12s. 6d. cloth. 


XL 

Professor B-ankine’s Manual of the 
Steam Engine, 

AND OTHER MOVERS. 

With numerous Hltstratlons. 

Crown 8Vo., 12^. ed. cloth. 


XII. 

Dr. Thomson’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, 

PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


OLIVER TWIST; or, The Parish Boy’s 
Progress. Illustrated by George Ceuikshank. Third 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., ll 6s. CSieap. Edition, 35. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6c?. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s., 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 6s., 

GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some 
LONDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By George 
Augusta Sala. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


^ With numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 


London and Glasgow : 

RICHARD GRIFFIN AND COMPANY. 
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“CHAMBERLAIN’S” ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, 


WORCESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1751. 


W. 


H. KERR AND CO., PROPRIETORS, 


(Successors to Messrs. Flight, Barr, ^ Co., and Messrs. Chamberlam it Co.) 
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MANUTACTUREES TO HER MAJESTY AHD THE 

ROYAL FAMILY. 
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Messrs. W. H. KERR and Co. beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c, and Strangers visiting this countiyv 
their AVorks and Show-Rooms are open for inspection daily, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. ("ards of Admission to he 
application at the Works. 


Depot in Ireland-JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115 Capel Street, Dublin 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New York 


LONDON : PRINTED BY \V. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD SIRKET AND CUAIMN'i CROSS. 
































































































PEICE ONE PENNY 


No. 9, 


October, 1860. 



tjBY AUTHORITY^ 


On enterinq the Museum^ the Structural Collection comes first into view; on the left, in the Central Court, is the Educational Museum; 
beyond it, the Collection of Ornamental Art, occupying the West Corridor, the Central Hall north, the North Cm'ridor, and the North 
Rooms ; one of these latter being devoted to the Art Library. 

Ascending the staircases, the Galleries are devoted respectively to the Food and Animal Collections and to the remaining portion of the Art 
Museum, the Architecture, ' Sculpture, Engravings, &c.; at the North end are the entrances to the Sheepshanks, Vernon, and Turner 
Galleries of Paintings. _ • _ 


CONTENTS. 


Origin and Objects of the Department . . . . . 

General Arrangement of the Central Museum at South Kensington 
Art Division:— 

The Art Library . . . .. 

Museum of Ornamental Art . . . . 

British Sculpture. 


PAGE 
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Architectural Collection .. 

The Gallery of British Fine Art (Sheepshanks Collection) . 
Science Division :— 

The Educational Museum. 

The Animal Product and Food Collections . . . 

The Structural JMuseum. 
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THE SCIENCE AND AET DEPARTMENT OP THE 
COMMITTEE OP COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

'’^'VThe system by which State assistance is granted in the promotion 
’iV)f Primary and Secondary Education is directed by a Committee of 
’the Privy Council, of which, at the present time, the Lord Pre- 
,' sident of the Council, the Earl Granville, is the President, and the 
Right Hon. Robert I^we, M.P., the Vice-President. 

'Ilf' The Primary Division has exclusive reference to aiding the general 
i Education of the poor, while the functions of the Secondary Division, 
f represented by the Science and Art Dejiartment, are to aid in the dif- 
» fusion of those principles of Science and Art which are calculated to 
, advance the industrial interests of the country, especially among the 
i artisans and mechanics of the country, while the richer classes are per- 
f mitted to participate in the instruction afforded upon making such 
' I adequate payments as remunerate the teachers for teaching the poorer 
;^classes at a nominal charge. 

' The history of this Department is briefly as follows:— 

Nineteen years ago the importance of Art-education was still publicly 
unrecognized in this country. For the first time, in 1838, a sufficiently 
strong movement was made to induce the Government to take the subject 
into serious consideration ; and in that year a School of Design was esta- 
' <blished at Somerset House, under Mr. Poulett Thompson, afterwards 
,JrLord Sydenham, President of the Board of Trade. It had for its object 
- ; lithe training of designers who should improve the patterns and designs for 
manufactures. Notwithstanding the efforts that were made by successive 
K' iCouncils and Committees appointed under the Board of Trade, the pro- 
^.•’igress was slow; and, in the course of twelve years, not more than 21 
branch schools, chiefly subsidized by the State, had been established in 
V the provinces. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition took place, and a favourable opportunity 
was afforded for instituting a comparison between our manufactures and 
I'i those of foreign countries. The result on the public mind was that, 
although English productions were fully equal to those sent over to 
f compete with them, as regarded workmanship and material, much for the 
j improvement of public taste was still to be accomplished. 

Then followed an extension of the School of Design into, first, the 
[Department of Practical Art, and then the present Science and Art 
I Department, under the Committee of Privy Council on Education ; self- 
Isupporting instead of subsidized schools were stimulated into being, and 
^^the education in Art of the whole people, and not of a class only, became 
■ jfthe object of the new department. A nucleus of a permanent Museum of 
K i works of Art was formed and deposited at Marlborough House, and 
^Jinow forms one division of the various collections exhibited at South 
\3Kensington. 

The special objects for which the Department of the Government is 
now organized are:—As respects Science, to encourage the study of 
*t?ertain practical Sciences which have a direct influence on manufactures, 
by aiding the salaries of certificated teachers, giving Queen’s Prizes for 
success, and paying the teachers on successful results. As respects Art: 

1. To train male and female teachers, to certify them when qualified, 
'And to make them annual fixed payments, varying according to their 
acquirements. 2. To aid and assist local Committees desirous of esta¬ 
blishing Schools of Art. 3. To hold public inspections and examina- 
itions, and to award medals and prizes to the most deserving candidates. 
•4. To collect together works of art, pictures, &c., in the central Museum, 
and books and engravings in the central Library. 5. To circulate among 
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the Schools of Art objects from the Museum, and books and engravings, 
&c., from the Library. 

The new buildings at South Kensington embrace:—1. The Offices of 
the Department. 2. The Male and Female Training School for masters 
and mistresses ; and the Normal Central School of Art. 3. The Museum, 
devoted to the purposes of Education in its various branches; the Art 
Library, containing books and engravings illustrative of ornamental art. 

1. The Offices are open from 10 to 4 o’clock for the transaction of 
business connected with the Department. 

2. The Training School has for its special object the education of Art- 
teachers, male and female, but it also aids in supplying certificated Art- 
masters or mistresses to teach drawing to schools in connection with the 
Committee of Council on Education. The course of studies embraces, 
besides all the ordinary branches of Art-education, instruction in various 
direct applications of Art-power to mechanical and manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. It comprehends the following subjects:—Free-hand, archi¬ 
tectural, and mechanical, drawing; practical geometry and perspective ; 
painting in oil, tempera, and water-colours; and modelling, moulding, 
and casting. These classes include architectural and other ornaments, 
flowers, landscape, objects of still-life, &c., the figure from the antique 
and the life, and the study of anatomy as applicable to Art; and some 
technical studies, such as enamel painting, and drawing and engraving on 
wood. 

In order to encourage students of Provincial Schools of Art, by opening 
to them opportunities of pursuing their studies under the most favourable 
auspices, and also to secure a wide field of choice from which to select stu¬ 
dents best qualified for training as future masters, a competition for free 
admission takes place twice in the year, at the commencement of each 
session. 

The students have full access to the Museum and Library, either for 
consultation or copying, as w'ell as to all the public lectures of the 
Department. Special classes are arranged in order to qualify school¬ 
masters and schoolmistresses of parochial and other schools to teach 
elementary drawing as a part of general education. 

The Provincial Schools of Art on a self-supporting basis at present 
number eighty-six, and have been established in various parts of the 
country. In the last published returns, the number of persons under Art- 
instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 84,972, at an average 
expense of 8s. 5JcZ. a head. This result shows the success that has 
attended the present management; as no more than five vicars before, 
when the Department was established, the number of studente taught in 
the Schools of Design was only 3,296, at an average expense of £3. 2s. 4c?. 
a head. The Provincial Schools are all placed under the management 
of Local Committees, who appoint the masters and conduct the schools; 
the only interference of the Department being to see that the instruction 
corresponds w ith the course sanctioned. 

3. The greater part of the present buildings at South Kensington must 
be considered to be only provisional, until a suitable permanent structure 
has been provided. The offices were erected by the Board of W orks, 
the wooden schools removed from Marlborough House, and the old 
brick houses formerly inhabited by Mr. Justice Cressw'ell and Lord Talbot 
adapted to school purposes. The brick gallery w'as erected by the 
Department purposely to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift of pictures and 
drawings ; and recently additional brick buildings to receive the Vernon 
and Turner pictures; while the iron building was constructed under the 
direction of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and not 
passed over to the Department until after it had been completed. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OE THE MUSEUM. 

The contents of the various buildings devoted to the purposes of a 
Museum may be divided as follows: 1st. The Art Division, comprising 
the Art Library and Museum of Art, with the Sculpture and Arc i- 
tectural Collections and the Galleries of Paintings; 2nd. The /Science 
Division, comprising the Educational Museum, the Food and Anima 
Product Collections, and the Structural Museum, or collections oi ma¬ 
terials used in construction. 

Owing to the limited space at present available for the several sections, 
and the temporary character of the buildings, a systematic arrangemen 
of the Museum is not at present practicable; the following notices ot 
the various divisions are therefore arranged, for convenience, und^ the 
two primary divisions of Art and Science, and by reference to the Table 
of Contents the reader can at once find the page describing any required 
section. __ 


ART DIVISION. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 

The Libraiy is contained in one of the new north rooms, being the base¬ 
ment story of a portion of the Turner Gallery, and is entered through the 
Museum.* It consists, at present, of upwards of 7,000 volumes, and pos¬ 
sesses a collection of engravings, drawings, and photo^aphs, illustrative of 
architecture, ornament, &c. A portion of these are framed, and hung in 
the Museum of Art, to illustrate its various sections. It is emphatically a 
special Library, whose object is to aid in the acquisition and development 
of artistic knowledge and taste, and to furnish means of reference on ques¬ 
tions connected with art. In order, as far as possible, to extend its 
utility, books not readily to be procured in local libraries, are allowed to 
circulate from it to the provincial schools of art. 


THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 

The Kos, attached to each object refer to the descriptive notices contained in the 
printed Inventory of the Art Museum. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art was founded in 1852, and, by permission 
of the Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House was appropriated 
to the reception of the collections. The Museum remained open to the 
public at Marlborough House until February 1867, when it was closed 


for removal to the present building. The specimens had by that 


time accumulated to such an extent as entirely to outgrow’ the space 
available for their display, and a great number of interesting objects were 
unavoidably withheld from exhibition: this w’as more particularly the 
case with the important section of casts of architectural ornament, at 
least three-fourths of the specimens being of necessity stowed away 
in the basement story of the building. While the Museum remained 
at Marlborough House, objects of art, belonging to private collectors, 
were received for exhibition to the public in addition to the permanent 
national collections, the Queen having been the most frequent and the 
largest contributor. Loans of fine w’orks of art are also admitted in the 
present building, and two of the North rooms are set apart for their 
exhibition. {See the accompanying printed lists.) 

Arrangement of the Museum. 

The Art Museum occupies the central hall of the iron building (beyond 
the educational division), the w’est and north corridors, the rooms under the 
Sheepshanks’ Picture Gallery, and the northern portion of the galleries. 

The collection, now numbering upwards of 7,000 objects, has been en¬ 
tirely exhibited to the public since the opening of the fire-proof north rooms 
afforded additional space; but, in the details of its arrangement, the form 
and construction of the temporary buildings in which much of it is con¬ 
tained have interfered, in some degree, with systematic classification. A 
selection of specimens, forming a travelling museum, has for the last five 
years been in circulation in various provincial towns w here schools of art 
are established :t this collection is now returned for rearrangement and 
revision, and will soon be put in circulation again. 

The Art Collections contain examples of Italian, French, Flemish, 
English, and other mediseval and modem art, comprising specimens of 
carving in wood and ivory, terra-cotta work, glass painting, enamels, 
pottery and porcelain, glass, metal works, watches, jewellery, arms and 
armour, furniture, textile fabrics, &c., also examples of ancient illu¬ 
mination, drawings, and engravings. In the oriental division, Indian, 
Siamese, Chinese, and Japanese ornamental work in carving, porcelain, 
metal, textile fabrics, &c. 

The West Corridor % 

is entered through the first division of the Educational Museum. The 
first to the fifth of the bays into which the comdor is divided are occu¬ 
pied by a collection illustrative of architectural ornament, consisting of a 
series of several hundred plaster casts, moulded from details of ancient 
edifices or from fragments preserved in museums. These commence 
with the antique Greek and Roman styles, and models accompany them 
in which have been attempted restorations to scale of celebrated buildings, 
while photographs are hung below the models representing these struc¬ 
tures in their present ruined condition. The models were made for Mr. 
Nash, the architect, and have been removed from Hampton Court by 
permission of the Office of Works. The cork model of the Colosseum, 
presented by Capt. Leyland, and others of the Greek temples in Italy and 
Sicily, may serve in some degree to illustrate the present aspect of those 
buildings. Casts of the revived classical or renaissance style of Italy, 
France, Flanders, &c., come next in order, occupying three other bays! 
And here are placed models of St. Peter’s at Rome and of St. Paul’s 

♦ See terms and hours of admission at p. 7. 

During this period this collection has been temporarily exhibited for 
periods varying from four to six weeks in twenty-six towns, and the entire 
number of visitors has been upwards of 307,000. 

X A portion of this corridor is at present closed to the public, being used as 
a receptacle for the larger casts removed, on account of their weight, from the 
gallery above it. 


Cathedral, London, lately prcsi-nted to the museum by Lord llavens 
'J’he class case in the first buy contains siH'cimens of antique 
fresco'' decoration, inclmling a collection of pieces from the ruins 
Itaths at Home, lent by the ^irl o Kl esinen.. 

On the wall screen on the right hand, op|)osite the casts, an 
oririnal drawings and engravinp, Uluslnitive of architecture am 
ment, commencing w ith examples from 1 oinjien. 1 he glass cas 
tain specimens of mosaic, frescoes, and c-arv mg, which aid in th. 
tration of the epochs of art renresente^ by the casts; and 1 
exhibited a collection of several hundred siieciinens of antique 
glass, collected during many years umon^ the ruins in Rome 
neighbourhood; also a fine example of sixteenth-century mosai( 
a colossal head of St. Peter, lately obtained from the museum 
Collegio Romano. The renaissance senes are accom|)anied, 
wall opixisite to them, by elaborate coloured drawings of mural 
tion, chiefly from fresco jiaiotings of the Italian cinque-cento 
The number of these represent ceilings and w all-compartn 

various churches and palaces in Italy, exccutetl froin the original f 
Coloured engravings by llaflacUe Morghen, and Volpato, of Ra 
great iwiintings in the |mlace of the \ atican arc hung on this wall 

The last court on the right is occupic^ w ith decorative furniti 
greater part belonging to the Soulagcs Collection ; the richly-gili 
^d the beautifully inlaid coffers are of Venetian and Florentine si; 
century w ork; the copies, hung on the w alls near them, of the f 
by Correggio at Parma illustrate the same iieriod of art. 

In the bay op|) 08 itc are placed examples of English and oil 
manufacture of the seventeenth and eightcenlli ccnturii's; chiellj 
ture decorated w ith can ing, w ith inarqucleric or tarsia work. 

The wooden models of churclies, proposed to have been ew 
London, are lent by tlic Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; and; 
gallery above this corridor will also Ik? found Sir Christopiier V 
original model for St. Paul’s Cathctiral, accom|>anied hr plans, se( 
and other illustrations of the present structure. 

Sorthem Con'Ulor. 

The jiortion of the northern corridor leading to the Art LI 
occupied by a collection illustrative of the history of wood^na 
the greater number of the siKKdmciis being the gpft of John Th( 
Esq. The scries of woodcuts by linns Burgmair, forming whaii 
the Triumph of the Em|K*ror Maximilian, are arranged likeafriez 
thb corridor, commenting on the right: Uiey consist of 135 sheet 
Dying a length of 1(52 feet, and arc now, fo^ the first time, plac^ 
be viewed consecutively. They form a curious and valuable illi 
of the costume and customs of the commencement of the .rixlee 
tury: the date of their execution is 1517 to 15111, and the origini 
from which the present copies were printed in 1796 are presem 
Imj^rial Library at Vienna. 

Cases containing examples of modem English and Confine 
manufactures arc placed between the gmllery staircases. These 
great part purcliascd fregn the Exhibition of 1851, and from 
Universal Exhibition of 1855. Among them are jxircclain from 
manufactory at SOvres, Faience ware, and revivals of the Italian 
Of this latter description, the products of the Ginori inanufact' 
Florence, specially the revival of tlie lustred majolica ware, ar 
objects, as arc also the reproductions by Mi^ssrs. Minton and 
large jardiniere, or flower-stand fora conservatory, of their work 
should be remarked as one of the most imiiortant s|KJciinens of th 
art ever produced in this country. There is also a case ol 
bronzes, jewellery, and other works in metal. 

The windows of the corridor contain s|)ecinicns of ancient W' 
painted glass; among these is a large window, in three divisioi 
15th century, said to have lK?en originally brought from ^ 
College. 1 he remainder of the collection of |jainUHl glass is 
the North Rooms, and the original 8|)ccimens arc acconijianied 
lection of framed drawings and coloured engravings of cxauif 
various churches, English and continental. 

The wrought-iron screen from the terrace at Hampton C 
good example of English ornamental iron-w ork of the 17lh cem 
injuries it had suffered from cxjiosure and from unskilful pain 
such as to necessitate the restoration of many of the details. 


Oriental Objects. 

At the upper part of the West Corridor, a division or court 
priated to spwimens of various oriental art manufactures— 
rich Indian tissues—Chinese and Japanese j)orcelain and 
work, decorative arms, bronzes, objects in inaniuetcric, damasc 
&c. Ihe original sjiccimens are accompanicHi by a series oi 
drawings by Mr. Owen Jones, illustrative of oriental decorat 
rally. 

Central Ifnll 

is principally occupied by large objects, chiefly carved and 
decorated furniture. Round the w'alls arc hung a series of 
disR'mjier of the pilasters and ceiling comiiarttiients of tl\® 
mffaelle in the Vatican. They form a continuation of the iH 
of mural decoration, already descrilied, in the West Corridor, 
to have followed in scouence w ith them ; but the height of th 
would not allow of their being so placed. These copies are ' 
size of the originals, and arc C8|K?eiully valuable because the 
in a very dilapidated condition, an<l arc rapidly tieeoniing in'> 
copies were made on the sjiot by Italian artists. Two origin: 
drawn in bistre by Giovanni da Udine—one of w liieli is bel 
to contain a sketch or first thought for one of the histone 
su ijccls, by the hand of Raflaelle himself—arc hung near 
tera; and also two of the original cartoons for portion 

Archltocturol Collection, see the dei 
est Gallery under the head of “ Architecture.” n. 3. 
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SCULPTURE OP THE UHTTED KINGDOM. 


pendent wreaths of fruit and flowers introduced into the loggia decora¬ 
tions, likewise by Giovanni da Udine. These latter bear the marks of 
having actually" served for the transference of the design to the 
“ intonaco,” or wet plaster ground of the wall. The colossal statue of 
David by Michael Angelo (plaster cast) has been, owing to its size, 
unavoidably placed in the centre of this hall. This celebrated work 
was recently moulded for the first time by the Tuscan Government; 
and’this cast (a present from the Grand Duke of Tuscany) will enable 
those who have not visited Italy to form a true conception of, perhaps, 
the {most notable w'ork in sculpture of the great Florentine artist. At 
the oase of this cast is a small glass case, containing a collection of original 
models in wax and clay hy the hand of Michael Angelo, being first 
thoughts or sketches for several of his most celebrated works : among 
them a small model in wax, about four inches high, is believed to be 
the first thought for the statue which towers above it. 

The larger glass case contains illustrations of Italian sculpture in 
marble, terra-cotta, and metal, of the 15th, 16th, and I7th centuries. 

The two stone statues of Madness seen in this court, would, but for 
their weight, have been placed with the British sculpture up stairs : they 
were originally executed by the sculptor Cibber for the entrance gate 
of the old Bethlehem hospital, Moorfields. 

Among the objects of furniture, ecclesiastical and domestic, are several 
beautiful carved cabinets, in oak, ebony, walnut, and marqueterie of 
coloured woods, &c., of Italian, French, and Flemish origin, dating from 
the first half of the 16th century; cotters of mediaeval date, 15th century; 
and finely-carved and gilded Italian linen-chests of cinque-cento work. 
A. series of richly-decorated mirrors, of various countries and periods; 
and two large altar-pieces, the one in carved stone, richly painted and 
gilt (brought from Troyes, in Champagne, and dating in the earliest years 
of the 16th century); the other in carved oak, of somewhat earlier date 
(brought from the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent): the last two objects 
deserve particular attention as highly important monuments of ecclesias¬ 
tical art. Another large carved and gilt “retable” of Flemish 15th cen¬ 
tury work, with compartments filled with the story of the Martyrdom of 
St. Margaret, and a triptych painted with subjects from the Apocalypse, 
dating from the first half of the same century, have recently been added 
to the collection. Several elaborate specimens of wrought-iron work on 
a large scale, window gratings, portions of screens, gates, &c. are placed 
against the walls. 

"The North Rooms, under the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, contain a very 
important portion of the Art Museum. Objects that more especially 
surrounded the daily life of the mediaeval and succeeding periods are 
collected in the cases here, and other illustrations of domestic art- 
manufacture are placed round the w^alls. The glass case. No. 1, con¬ 
tains a series of enamels, among which is remarkable a triptych of 
charnpleve w'orkmanship of the 13th century, and also another triptych 
of Limoges enamel, by Pierre Raymond, dated 1543. There are also 
examples of Chinese charnpleve and cloissonn4 work. The collection of 
Italian enamelled earthenware (majolica) occupies cases Nos. 2 and 5, as 
well as those below' the wdndow's, and comprises examples from the 
earliest period up to the finished performances of the Gubbio and Urbino 
artists. On the left side are exhibited an unrivalled series, many of them 
signed and dated, of the wmrks of Maestro Giorgio, the majolica artist of 
Gubbio, whose skill in the production of lustred ware, especially that 
ornamented with the crimson or ruby lustre, of which he probably was 
the inventor, has made his works much valued. Venetian and Bohe¬ 
mian glass occupies case No. 4, and two adjoining side cases. Flemish 
and Dutch stone-ware and French Faience and Palissy ware, also por¬ 
celain, as w'ell oriental as from the various European manufactories, 
occupy the remaining cases. Of Della Robbia ware there are several im¬ 
portant specimens exhibited on the w'alls, especially a relievo representing 
the “Last Supper,” and an altar-piece with the “Adoration of the Kings.” 
In the second room, cases 7, 8, and 10 are filled w'ith works in metal, 
including bronzes, medals, ecclesiastical utensils, locks, firearms, and 
other weapons. No. 9 contains caskets in metal, ivory, and other mate¬ 
rials, besides various specimens of carving in wood and ivory. The 
bamboo canes, elaborately engraved with very interesting designs of 
early Italian work, were obtained from the Museum of the Collegio 
Romano. The window' cases to the left contain jewelry and other 
goldsmiths’ work, watches, ornamental knives, spoons, and other 
objects of domestic use; also wrought-steel keys and locks. In similar 
cases, to the right, are stamped leather coffrets, examples of bookbinding, 
][3amascenerie, &c. Round the room are hung frames containing illumi¬ 
nations from Italian, German, and Flemish MS.; and in the window's are 
some portions of ancient stained glass. 

Two of the new' rooms opening from these, are occupied by objects 
on loan, of which descriptive lists are printed from time to time; 
another contains some of the examples of 15th and 16th century sculpture 
recently acquired by the Art Museum. Among these the most valuable 
are a large altarpiece, sculptured in marble, of Florentine work—an 
elaborate and admirable specimen of the art of the period, and a 
cantoria or singing gallery in marble, from the church of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence—a beautiful work of the cinque-cento period. 
There is also temporarily placed here a circular piece of Della llobbia 
ware about 11 ft. diam., containing an escutcheon of arms surrounded 
by a deep and rich border of fruit and foliage: near this stands a life- 
size Garble statue of Jason, of the period of Michael Angelo. 

North Gallery, 

Here are placed casts, full size, of one of the bronze gates, the Old 
Testament Gate, of the Baptistery at Florence, the work of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, and on the walls are hung some specimens of Gobelin and other 
tapestry. A portion of a collection of engravings, chiefly the gift of 
Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Doo, R.A., is also exhibited here, and a part 
of a series of etchings presented by Mr. Sheepshanks. 


North-West Gallery, 

The Collection of Sculpture arranged in the North-west Gallery has been 
formed by a Committee of the Sculptors’ Institute appointed to carry 
out the object for which the Committee of Council granted the use of 
this portion of the Museum. 

It is not intended to confine this exhibition to the w'orks of living 
artists, but to admit those of deceased sculptors also, in the hope that 
eventually it will be possible to present, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a historic illustration of British sculpture. 

One of the first regulations which it was thought essential to establish 
was, that this collection is not in any way to interfere, or be brought into 
competition, with the existing exhibitions which arc held annually, either in 
the metropolis or in some of the larger provincial towns. All the w'orks 
in the Gallery have, therefore, been already exhibited to the public in 
one of the exhibitions of the United Kingdom. 

The exhibition is intended to be of a continuous character, but an 
annual revision of the works for rearrangement and change will take 
place. A work once admitted into the Gallery, with the approval of the 
Committee, must remain on exhibition for six months at least; but no 
work will be allowed to remain in the Building for more than three years; 
so that the public will constantly find the Gallery enriched by fresh con¬ 
tributions, sent by the sculptors to replace the works removed. 

At present the w'orks are, with few exceptions, by living artists; but 
some others have been received, as the Mars and Narcissus of Bacon, and 
the Ariel of Westmacott. 


THE AHCHITECTUKAL COLLECTION. 

West Gallery and West Corridor, 

The Architectural Section of the Art Division has in part been noticed 
while enumerating the contents of the West Corridor (vide p. 2). 
Another portion of the collection is at present show'n in the West 
Gallery: this is chiefly Gothic, and includes the casts originally col¬ 
lected in Cannon Row', Westminster, by the Committee of the Archi¬ 
tectural Museum, and removed from thence in 1857.* The casts of 
Romanesque and Gothic from Venice, are, with few exceptions, the pro¬ 
perty of J. Ruskin, Esq., and were collected by him as a contribution to 
a National Gallery of Architecture. 

In this Gallery the whole range of Gothic art from those countries 
w'here it has prevailed is more or less represented by casts and spe¬ 
cimens ; to these are added original drawings, engravings, and photo¬ 
graphs of architectural works—the latter intended to convey an impres¬ 
sion of the whole structure, while the casts give the detail. Models of 
buildings have also been obtained either on gift or on loan. 

The ultimate object of the Architectural section of the Museum is to 
afibrd to the Public, Artists, Architects, and Artist-workmen the means 
of referring to and studying the Architectural Art of all countries and 
times. Its direct aim is to improve the art workmanship of the present 
time. To effect this, a large and increasing collection of casts and 
specimens has been already formed from the finest ancient examples, 
English and foreign, of architectural w orks, arranged, as far as possible, 
in the order of their date; and of details, comprehending Figures, 
i Animals, and Foliage; Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, 
Roof Ornaments, Rubbings of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Im¬ 
pressions from Seals, and of all other objects of Fine Art connected w ith 
Architecture. Arrangements are also now' being made for a classification 
in the order of their countries and dates, of the casts and specimens of 
the architectures of the Oriental, Classical, and other styles, of which 
there are now' many examples in the Museum; so that this collection 
may be regarded as the nucleus of a National Collection of Architecture. 
The total number of specimens and illustrations is now* upwards of 
7,000._ 

THE GALLERY OF BRITISH FINE ART. 

The Gallery of British Art is so entitled in compliance with the desire 
of Mr. Sheepshanks when laying the foundation of the collection. His 
gift consists of 234 oil paintings, and a considerable number of sketches, 
drawings, and etchings, almost all the works of British artists; but it 
is not the donor’s intention that it should be kept apart, or bear his name. 
It is given for the pur[)ose, as the primary object, of being used for 
reference and instruction in the Schools established in connection w'ith 
the Department of Science and Art: this first object being secured, it is 
next open to the general public, as far as may be consistent with the ful¬ 
fil ment of the former and principal intention. 

The pictures forming the collection range over a period of about 
50 years, and it is not surpassed by any other as exemplifying the chief 
j characteristics of British Art so far as they can be displayed in works of 
cabinet proportions. The more imposing subjects fitted to decorate great 
public buildings are, of course, not represented here, though interesting 
first thoughts and studies for some of them are to be seen among the 
drawings ; but in their stead are illustrations of our national poets, epi- 

* This portion of the specimens exhibited continues the property of the 
Architectural Museum: that Institution was founded in the year 1851, and is 
supported by subscriptions and donations, a Committee, chiefly architects,^ 
being constituted for its management and the collecting and distributing of 
its funds. Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the Treasurer, G. G. 
Scott, Esq.; to the Hon. Secs., and J. Clarke, Esq.; to the Sub. Sec., M. J. 
Lomax, Esq.; the Curator, C. B. Allen, Esq. Courses of Lectures are de¬ 
livered, during the Sessions, in the Galleries of the Museum, and in the 
Lecture-room attached. Architects and Amateurs are solicited to aid in the 
delivery of Lectures, especially to workmen. Prizes for the most meritorious 
specimens of Stone and AVood Carving, Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., 
are annually offered with the view to encourage and individualize the Artist- 
w'orkmen of the day. As a means of extending the usefulness of the Insti¬ 
tution, Honorary Local Secretaries are being appointed in the more important 
tow’ns in the kingdom. A Prospectus and Report may be obtained of the 
attendant in the Galler}'. 
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sodes of oar domestic life, and the scenery of our native country ; and 
not a few of these serve to exemplify the truth that genius, despite the 
universality of its range, derives its happiest inspirations from the home 
where it has been nurtured. The peculiar interest which this collection 
is calculated to excite is due, therefore, not alone to its app^l to thiU 
sense of the beautiful which many possess, or to that social instinct which 
mal-ps us love thc delineations of human life, but also to our home feeling— 
our peculiarly national characteristic. We proceed to notice the principal 
works, taking the names of the respective artists in alphabetical order. 


ThedBKfiled plume, and the red drops that have fallen heavilj-, one by 
liLthf first of a thunder shower, explain the laitJiful dog’^sdejecti, 
he waiU for tidings of his master. lu the llujhland Drover s Depart, 
the largest painting in the collection—thc reading the many inci, 
brou-'ht witluu its compass will interest all who examine it witl 
attention it merits; and besides the power of expression evinced, the ar 
skill displayed in several of thc groups may repay minute scrutiny, 
ifthe advantage of technical knowledge do not exist to draw adniirati 
the felicitous manner in which the painter’s materials and tools have 


Room 

2 


1-2 


1-4 


I No 103, by Chas. Landseer, ILA-, represents the passage i 
Nos. 8 to 16 are by Sir A. W. Callcott, and some ot them exh^it | Andrew Marvell when the Loid Treasurer Danby, knowb 

skUl in composition, but, perhaps, less love of nature ^J^^n I novertv offered him a present of 1000/., hoping to secure his intere 

version of Falstaff sending his jesting message to Master Slender (exiiibitea , jj/g corrupt administration. Rut he explained to his Lor 

in 1835) is amusing. • x j • ' that his wants were sufiBcieutly provided for, tlie remains of yestei 

Nos. 17 and 18 are by Mrs. Carpenter ; iRe first was painted in i being enough for dinner to-day. 

1821 , hut has recently been in the hands of the artist. . . ^ , The collection contains twenty-tliree works by C. B, Leslie, ! 


it JUL«o —--- - ^ ^ - '12^0 COllcCtltill vuuiaiiji- ^ 

lint’s pictures. Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, are portraits in theatrical | ,. « subiects from the dramatists or from popular writers. Amor 
ir—a branch of his art as a portrait painter to which he devoted j ^ ^ ^ instanced the scene from Vie Taming of the Shrew, No. 


G-. Clint’s 

character a Uifiuuu ux mo mt ao ^ ^ j. luouxxxvtv* -- „ - 

himself: the figure of Liston as Paul Pry is a characteristic likeness. I Petruchio is wroth with the tailor. The management is skilfu 

(Exhibited in 1831.) Clint was originally a house painter, which explains,, colour are rich. Tliis is a repetition of the some subject: 

perhaps, a certain coarseness of execution he never conqiiei^d, Petworth collection: it was painted in 1832. The principal char 



different 
and 


Qders It atti-active. me naiurai auiuiue --- painted, 

of the boy pushing back the gate while he touches his sun-burnt hair with ^ yiYidly brought out, and may aid others to enter into the meani 
his hand, and the half-shy glance of the little one behind ite bars, are well ; 7 f+xxr,coiv' oc Vip himsplf Ims done. Among the latter is 

exp 
of ' 



superior j 

of the h^^ --— -- - ^ ^ /if rnneess itouai, a siuuy lor mat m xuv v .i. 

shadows of summer clouds chase ^ch other over the tar expanse ot ^ ^ Majesty in the Coronation Rohes, and was esteem 

curving shore. For the figures in this picture an interesting pencil study I J J ^ 

will be found among the drawings. (No. 10).ween this work and the ; pictures, Nos. 136 to 162, to which we wooJd next aV 

little Interior No. 32, there is an interval of thirty years, the latter painted Len^y-eiglit works by W. Mulready, EJL, painted d. 

in 1814, the lormer ml844: it is mteresting to note the change of the allying widely, as may be expected, m 

painters manner. « i • x x .* ment and in value, there are many over which we would gladlj ] 

The Stray Kitten is the title of No- and needs no interpretauon. content ourselves by merely indicating a few. The ScreM 

The artist’s attention to minute truth of action is well seen here^notwith- for n wnod-ent. s 


No. 138, was originally designed for a wood-cut, and afterwards devi 


standing inaccuracy in drawing and peculiarity of execution, ine miia- v w swDshanks Into tie nresent elaborate and interesting p: 
pan has but just been put down, for the milk is still rising a^iust the rim Sh^pshauks^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

and spilling over; the suppressed eagerness and childish excitement of the accumulating incidmit, indeed, but notriga! 

whole group IS very lifelike. > . ® , , , , t— 


wlmle groT^ IS very iiieiiKe. Nn A V!piij hering to his text. Thus the prisoners behind tlieir bars are craving 

Constable is well represented by his large picture. No. 33, A View . ^ , x receive it; while throu 

of Salisbury Cath^ral from the Bishops Grounds, a unique example in P nf n Imwl-incr nnrtv in all their unresi 

England of a symmetrical Gothic cathedial, in whose construction one plan " »?..? / . especia 

has-been followed cut. The painter’s pecuUar handling is here effective, Sd out ^d fi^Ld to {he lef^^^^^^ 0 ^^ c 

without desreneratinsr into artistic pedantry; the sky especially is truth- d^vepit oldiln affectionately tended and reverenced, tho 


It the only school of art was that kept by Nature. ^ L t ^ a • ^ ^ «,i»i 1 o . 

by E.w! Cooke, AJLA., several of them worked a Stfe-a boy afiord.ng a ,48 n 

accuracy and care which characterise his paintings, ^rtdslodjmtrE^ 148. 


how fully he knew that the only school of art was that kept by Nature. 

Nos. 39 to 49 are by E. W. Cooke, A.II.A., several of them wor 
out with the extreme accuracy and care which characterize his paintings, 
Nos. 41, Brighton Sands, and 43, Mont St. Michel, were so completely 
changed from the original effect, that it was necessary to remove the 
coating of mastic magilp which lay over them with an opacity not unfitly 
compared to “ pea-soup ”—this delicate operation has been effected most 
skilfully and successfully. 

Nos. 52 to 60 are by C. W. Cope, BA. The first expressively por¬ 
trays the palpitating anxiety with which a young girl waits, while an 
ancient dame and the postman deliberately discuss the address of a letter 
in a handwriting which her heart has read faster than her eyes, “ The j 
Hawthorn Bush, with seats beneath the shade,” &c., from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, is the subject of No. 54. Nos. 53 and W, The Young 
Mother and Mother and Child, are home scenes; and among the chalk 
drawings may be seen the sketch of the same little living model, which 
the artist, like Albano, doubtless found very useful. 

No. 61, Scene from the Tummel, and 62, Summers Afternoon, are by 
Thos. Creswiek, B.A., both exhibited in 1844. 

Nos. 65, 66, and 67, by F. Danby, AR.A are not favourable 
examples of his style. The first was painted in 1821. 

No. 69, the work of T. Duncan, A.BA-, is a touching illustration 
of the pathos that speaks in the words of the Ballad, “ / wish I were dead, 
hut Pm no like to dee,” “ And why do I live to say, VKce’s me ?” 

No. 70, by Sir Cbas. L. Eastlake, is an incident from real life, 
and, though a slight painting, is vividly told. 72 and 73 are by Etty. 

No. 74, by w. P. Frith., B.A. is a scene from Goldsmith’s “ Good- 
natured Man,’* act iii. sc. 1, where Honey wood introduces the bailiffs to 
Miss Richland thus:—Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch and 
Mr. Flanigin. Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony.” 

Nos. 81, 82, and 83, by J. C. Horsley, A.B.A., are slight incidents 
made interesting by a certain quaintness as well as feeling which the artist 
has given them. The backgrounds of 82 and 83 are from Haddon Hall, 
Derbyshire; the latter from the bow-window in the Steward’s parlour. 

Two Portraits by Jackson, 84 and 85, are good examples of his 
manner. The former is broadly and effectively painted, but the flesh tints 
have not stood. 

Nos. 87 to 102 are sixteen works by Sir E. Landseer, B.A., includ¬ 
ing some of those most known by engraving, and on which his reputation 
as an artist must greatly rest, with a few also of his early productions, as 
No. 92, painted in 1822, and No. 89, in 1826. No. 97 is the work of his 
childhood, when he was twelve years of age. The Old Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner, No. 93, is a picture the pathos of which has rarely been 
exceeded in animal painting. Suspense, No. 99, is also an example of 
his power of entwining human sympathies round the actions of animals. 
Who would not wish to know what is passing behind that door, whose 
opening is watched for with a look of interest so single and suspended ? 

♦ The Collection is contained in four rooms: the two larjpr 46 feet by 20 
feet; the two smaller 34 feet by 20 feet; 22 feet high. Idght is admitted 
through an aperture 10 feet wide along the roof, glazed externally with clear 
glass \ a second glazing of ground glass being placed below. Gas is supplied 
by 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smaller rooms. Apertures for the admis¬ 
sion of fresh air, 45 square feet; escape of foul air, 40 square feet in each 
room. The building was erected from the designs of Captain Fowke, R.E. 


wliere a boy waits to have cherries shot into his mouth, while 
looks oil with quaint intellig^nce~are all pictures that tell tin 
stories, and, in the class to which tney belong, are not easily rivalh 
examples oif artistic skill some of them, especially the last (pai 
1848), are altogether remarkable. The rendering of texture, 
recourse to tricks of manipulation, has rarely l^en surpassed, 
in the soft skin of a little child, the materials of its clothing, or tl 
hair of the mongrel dog. 145, Choosing the Wedding Gown, an 
tion of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” will well repay careful perut 
for artists, is moreover a valuable study of colour and texture. " 
painted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1846. 

No. 166, by G. S. Hewton, BA., representing Bassanio recei 
netes of Antonio’s losses, is rich in colour. 

Nos. 167 to 172 are by B. Bed^ave, B.A. In the first tl 
has found his subject in the beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella and ti 
Slipper, and has not failed to see that its moral is not added 
ponderous fringe, hut woven like a thread of gold through the tissu 
story; thus it is through his picture, from the look of kindling 1 
assured hope with which the young prince bends over the slight i 


Cinderella, whose happiness is now secure, to the mortified 
ill-natured sisters. (Exhibited in 1842.) No. 108, entitled The G 


has been many times repeated by the artist; this is the fourth pai 
it. The principal figure wins fronfthe gazer that sympathy which h< 
sorrow has not found from those by whom her circumstances sui 
her. In Ophelia twining her Garlands, No. 171 /painted in 1^ 
carefully-expressed accessories are taken from a scene in Renshursi 
Nos. 174 to 176 by D. Boberts, R.A. Ue Gate of Cair 
Bub El-Mutawellee, although conventionally treated, is an effeetr 
sentation of eastern architecture. 

No. 177, called llie Little lloamer —** her path 'mid flowers 
ciently attractive from the graceful beauty of the child— uutouck 
ever, by the sunbeams tliat must have expanded her flowers—to t 
thoughts away from the inaccuracy of some of its details, 
familiar to most from the engraving. 

185 to 187, by Q-. Smith, are carefully painted, and are not ^ 
certain homely interest. 

Stanfield is represented by Nos. 188 to 100. A View near 
(dated 1829 ), A Marhet Boat on the Scheldt ( 1826 ), and Sands near J 
Stothard’s works, Nos. 197 to 200, have thc appearance of m 
their real age. It may be interesting to the visitor to coni 
endeavour to realize Shakspeare’s characters with those of other J 


the collection. The Ophelia is a graceful figure : this picture wa.‘ 
in 1812. His illustrations of Tam o’Shanter and John GUpi^^ 

Fishing off ^ 


and will be examined witli interest. 

J. M. W. Turner, BA., five pictures. Lhu -..- 

exhibited 1835; Venice (1840); St. Michael’s Mount (1834); 
Royal Yacht Sgnadrnn (1828); and Vessel in distress off' Yarmoni 
“Blue Lights” (1831). It is matter of regret that, owing main 
artist’s method of painting, and his habit of rctouchini? on tne 
the Acatlemy, the materials of his pictures have often failed, an( 
an imperfect idea of their first effect. Yet tlic genius that 
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among painters to interpret to his fellow men the secret language of nature 
^ ' is present here, -whether in the “ countless smile” of a southern sea, or the 
restless heave of the coast tide, or the tumultuous gush of the billows, where 
human interest and human peril are added to the excitement of the scene. 
4 Thos. Webster, five pictures. Nos. 219 to 224. These happy 

illustrations of every-day life need little to guide the observer in reading 
their very obvious stories: they have a homely truth which appeals to all 
who peruse them. The Child astride on Grandpapa’s stick and the boy 
coaxing for a “ Fairing”—the mischievous happiness of the return, when 
Jthe purchases have been made, and a penny trumpet can be eftectively ap- 
i plied to sister’s ear—the grave little face and the pointing finger of the 
^Ichild reading the Bible, and the sense of duty in the old matron’s some- 
-Wwhat stern brow;—in the Contrary Winds, the thorough earnestness of 
,‘i ^each young Eolus, and the contrast of puss and her placid doze. Such 
art has at least a secret of popularity, and young eyes will gaze long and 
earnestly and intelligently into these vivid though homely stories of English 
childhood. The critic, however, may be apt to observe how much the 
. painter has yet to learn in the handling of his tools before he attains the 
skill of such work as we have seen in No. 145. Several studies for The 
Village Choir, No. 222, are among the chalk sketches. 

‘2-4 Among the works, Nos. 225 to 231, chiefly slight sketches of Sir D. 
Wilkie, is one, however, The Itefiisal, No. 226, a very valuable produe- 
tion of the artist, and in its power of expression and earnestness both 
characteristic and successful. It illustrates Burns’ ballad of Duncan Gray. 
Wilkie made, as was his habit, careful studies for it, and laboured much 
upon its details. The female figures were taken from his sister and mother. 
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In addition to the Sketches, Drawings, and Etchings already alluded to 
as forming part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, the collection contains others, 
obtained, some by purchase, some by presentation. The whole are 
enumerated, and particulars given respecting them in the larger catalogue; 
here we have space merely to indicate a few. * 

No. 1, a small work by Barret, is the earliest water-colour drawing in 
the collection, and has a sombre heaviness about it which contrasts dis- 
advantageously with the crisp clearness of more modem draughtsmen. 

No. 12, containing four small “ blots” of effect, by Collins, may be 
instanced as showing a true feeling for and appreciation of colour. 

Nos. 15 to 18 are studies by E. W. Cooke, chiefly of those sea-side 
scenes and objects which form materials for his pictures: two of these are 
developed into oil-paintings in the collection. 

No. 19, one of several studies by C. W. Cope, II.A., is from life, repre- 
k )seating a sleeping child: it is drawn in chalk, touched with vermilion, and 
was prepared by the artist for his picture of The Mother and Child, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Nos. 48 to 56, a series, mounted in one frame, of the early attempts of 
Landseer, will be regarded with interest, as evidencing the boyish 
choice of that field of art in which we have already seen the success of his 
subsequent efforts. 

Nos. 60 to 78 are by W. Mulready, II.A. A profitable lesson in 
art may be derived from the perusal of these—some of them very elaborate 
T-drawings and studies, by the same pencil whose finished works are well 
represented among the oil-paintings. Their chief charactenstic is earnest¬ 
ness in attaining the most expressive or appropriate truth of whatever 
scene or object or action was before the artist’s eye (for example, the pen- 
and-ink sketches of hands in No. 70) ; and, next to this, a singular coip- 
mand over his materials. The manner in which the portrait of the Rev. 
R. Sheepshanks is wotked up in coloured chalk, and the patient hatching 
in of the pen-and-ink sketches, may alike illustrate our observation. 
The results of this labour, as we have seen them in the collection of 
paintings, are sufficient to stimulate others to seize any hint let fall by one 
who was on the path to such excellence. No. 75, Interior, with Portrait 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, is an apt illustration of the earnestness ^yith which 
the artist wrought out his intentions. Others, as No. 92, find their realiza¬ 
tion in pictures in the collection. No. 424 is a likeness in coloured chalk 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, the donor of the collection. It has been quite recently 
finished by the artist, and added by Mr. Sheepshanks to his former gifts. 

3 ]No. 88 is one of Turner’s Yorkshire series, the scene being on the con¬ 

fines of that county, and the exceeding delicacy with which it is worked up, 
and the truth it attains, will repay the most minute and scrutinizing study. 
It is a lesson of labour; the consciousness of one who knew that the cha¬ 
racters of nature were indeed legible, but not so plain that he might run 
who read them ; who set himself to his work of portraying miles of vanish¬ 
ing distance on his little sheet of paper, with a sense, perhaps, of power, 
but -with a laborious recognition of the infinitude of nature. No doubt he 
thought lightly of the result of all his toil; but we may be allowed to pause 
upon its tender lines, its transparent shadows, its gleams of light, and the 
boughs that wave with their delicate tracery against the glowing sky. 

The chalk study for Webster’s Village Choir, No. 92, has been already 
alluded to. No. 93 is an expressive sketch by Wilkie, for the picture 
of Peep of Day Boy, in the Vernon collection. 

There are also several works by Dyce, Herbert, &c.; a series of 
pencil sketches by J. Jackson, II.A.; a drawing by Stanfield (188); 
^nd several by Stothard. There have been lately added to the collec¬ 
tion examples of some of the early water-colour masters, as Girtin, 
Bandby, Cozens, HaveU, Hieliolson, &c., and it is intended, as op¬ 
portunity offers, to complete a series of the works of those who laid the 
foundation of English water-colour art. 

Tuf. Ellison Gift of Fifty Water-colour Paintings. 

This Collection, exhibited for the present in the Sheepshanks Gallery, 
as presented by Mrs. Ellison, of Sudbroke Holme, Lincolnshire, in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of her late husband, for the purpose of forming a 
S^ational Gallery of Water-colour Paintings. 

From the Sheepshanks Gallery- access is obtained to the Vernon, Turner, 
Jacob Bell, and other collections of British Paintings. These number 332 
pictures, by 84 painters. There are also 1.53 water-colour drawings and 
sketches by Turner. They are shown in 7 rooms, erected, as were the 
Sheepshanks Galleries, from the designs of Captain Fowke, R.E. On three 
evenings in the week they are lighted by gas. 

* The whole collection is not exhibited at once: other drawings will take 
§he place of some of those at present on the walls — the frames being arranged 
to afford facility for such changes. A selection of them also is being circu¬ 
lated, together with other original drawings, among the Schools of Art in 
connection with the Department. 


SCIElffCJE LIYISION. 


the EDUCATIOHAIi COIiliECTIOHS. 

The Educational Collections, occupying the central portion of the Iron 
Building, originated with the Society of Arts, w hich organized an Exhi¬ 
bition of Apparatus, Diagrams, and Books, in St. Martin’s Hall, in 1854. 
Of the contributions to that Exhibition, about 3,200 volumes of books 
and 1,300 pamphlets, maps, &c., a few' models, and some educational ap¬ 
paratus, were presented to the Society. The greater number came from 
foreign countries, and nearly one-fourth from the Board of Education of 
New York. These donations w ere subsequently ofiered by the Society 
to the Committee of Council on Education, and are now among the con¬ 
tents of the present Museum. 

In the arrangement of the collections a system of classification has been 
strictly observed, with especial view' to its utility for reference. The di¬ 
visions are School Buildmgs and Fittings, General Education, Drawing 
and the. Fine Arts, Music, Household Economy, Geography and Astro¬ 
nomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Apparatus for 
Teaching the Deaf and Dumb and Idiots, cfcc., and Physical Training. 

The specimens exhibited under each of these divisions are arranged so 
as to enable all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected together in 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest forms of apparatus 
and means of imparting knowdedge in its several branches—with the 
publisher’s name and address, and the prices at w'hich they may be 
obtained—enabling them to compare one specimen w'ith another, and to 
select that which may best suit their requirements. It has also been an 
object, in labelling the specimens, to do so in such a manner as will 
convey as large an amount of information as possible, appealing, in some 
measure, like diagrams in lectures, through the eye to the understanding. 

Entering from the Museum of Clonstruction, we find in the first bay on 
the left, a collection of models of existing school buildings, mostly con¬ 
trived so as to show the interior arrangement of the rooms, desks, and 
fittings. Among those demanding especial attention are the Central 
School for Boys of the British and Foreign School Society, Borough 
Road; Horaerton College Training Schools; First, Second, and Third 
Class-rooms of the Royal Naval Hospital Schools, Greenw'ich ; the Nor¬ 
wich Diocesan Boys’ School; and the beautiful model of Lord Granville’s 
Schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. On the adjoining walls are numerous 
plans, sections, and elevations of Normal Schools of France and Germany; 
and in front are specimens of the desks, reading-stands, easels, and other 
school fittings, as used and recommended by most of the great Metro¬ 
politan Educational Societies. 

Class II., General Education, commences in the next recess. The 
greater portion of the Library, which now numbers upwards of 10,000 
volumes, isarranged here. It contains the series of w'orks published by the 
English book-trade, contributions from various schools and educational 
writers, and sets of works selected by continental nations for their 
governmental schools. The collection of W'orks, towards the purchase 
of W'hich grants are made by the Committee of Council on Education to 
the managers of schools under government inspection, is kept separately, 
in order that the books may be more readily examined and compared 
one with another by those who may have obtained grants, and are 
desirous of making selections suitable to the requirements of their 
schools. The books may be removed from the shelves for examination 
or study on students’ days (Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays), on 
application to the attendants. Proceeding down the left-hand side of 
the Museum, still occupied by General Education, the visitor reaches a 
series of small glass cases containing examples of object-lessons, such as 
cotton, silk, and metals, showing the various processes of manufacture, 
sent by the Home and Colonial and British and Foreign School Societies, 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester. The case contributed by the latter association contains 
samples of cotton from all quarters of the globe, pods of the wild cotton 
plant ( Gosypium herhacium), and from the same species under cultiva¬ 
tion, also small specimens illustrating all the various stages of manufac¬ 
ture from the raw cotton to the finest fabric; cotton seed, cotton oil, 
and cotton oil cake for feeding cattle, <fec. Opposite these are the 
Kinder Garten, and other instructive toys, mostly contributed by 
Messrs. Joseph Myers and Co. The upright case containing these toys, 
and two others in the immediate vicinity, of a similar nature, are curious,^ 
as being constructed of the leading varieties of the ornamental woods of 
Australia, from designs by Professor Semper. Next in order of classifi¬ 
cation comes the apparatus for teaching persons of deficient faculties. 
Among the books exhibited in this Class will be found no few er than eight 
difi’erent systems for teaching the blind to read. From the very few 
books published for the blind, it is much to be regretted that a uniform 
system of tangible typography is not adopted. 

The visitor next reaches the collection of objects of Household Economy, 
consisting principally of various cheap forms of cooking apparatus, fire 
lamp grates, and other contrivances for warming and ventilating. Ri 
the adjoining compartment are placed the books, diagrams, and instru¬ 
ments of music. The village organ, by Mr. Lewis, suitable for a small 
church or a large schoolroom, and the school pianofortes of Hopkinson 
and Mr. G. Cocks are the principal instruments exhibited. 

The last recess on this side, together with the end wall and the two 
opposite recesses, are devoted to drawing and the fine arts. In this the 
Department and M. Brucciani are the principal contributors, M. Bruc- 
ciani exhibiting the casts and examples used in the art-schools, and 
the Department the drawing-copies, materials, &c., supplied at a reduced 
cost to public schools. There also are some copies of statues, reduced by 
machinery: they are, Germanicus, Diana robing, Jason, and the Wrestlers, 
from the originals; and one of Michael Angelo’s Slaves, designed for 
the monument of Pope Julius II. They are from Sauvage of Paris. 

In the Dinsion of Natural History, Prof. Henslow contiibutes a valu- 
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able collection of botanical specimens, a pase illustrative of the physiology 
of fruits (e.xliibited at Paris in 1855), abd a set of botanical diagrams pre¬ 
pared for the Department of Science and Art; Prof. Tennant, a collection 
illustrative of mineralocv and geology ; Mr. Sopwith, gcologmal models; 
and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, models of extinct animals. Ihe elemen¬ 
tary collection of Minerals by Professor Krantz is excellent, as ^e also 
the Diagrams of Messrs. Day, and the Geological and Natural History 
Diagrams of the Working Men’s Educational Union. 

(feographv and Astronomy come next in order of arrangement, and 
form, perhaps, the most perfectly represented class m the Educaponal 
Museum. The large collection of maps and atlases includes specimens 
from France, Germany, and America, and from most of the Principal 
publishers of our own country. In front of the maps, surrounded by globes 
and astronomical diagrams, stands the Astronomer Royal s lull-sized 
model of the Transit Circle of the Greenwich Observatory, and lower down 
more globes and orreries by Newton and Son. On the wall at the back is a 
fine map, drawn by the late E. Hughes, master of the Lower School at 

Greenwich. ^ r xi. ixr i • 

The astronomical diagrams of Messrs. Day, and those of the orking 
Men’s Educational Union, are worthy of attention, the former tor ex^l- 
lence of production, and the latter for clearness and cheapness. Ihe 
two next recesses, with the glass cases before them, contain plgsical 
and chemical apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, Home 
and Thomethwaite, Elliot, and Grifiin. The first exhibits microscopes 
in the recess, and the second a large collection ot apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity, in the glass case. i. • 

The last division in the Educational Museum is allotted to Mechanics, 
including hydraulics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c., occupying the end 
w^all and the glass cases. The largest exhibitors are—Professor Willis 
(mechanical powers, &c.), Messrs. Rigg, of Chester (mechanical models 
and apparatus), J. C. Buckmaster (mechanical powers), Griffin (whose 
specimens extend to the physical and chemical divisions), and Elliot 
(hydrostatics and pneumatics). There is also a large collection of French 


manufacturin! 
carving 


ivo: 


pur|)oses. There arc niauy hue specimens of 
... 1 - and turning exhibited by Mr. H . Lmid, and good illustrations 
the process of making knife-handles, conibs, driiiking-homs, &c. 

The opixisite side of the bays occunu u by the collections we have h 
mentioned contain the examples of silk and leather ; and the last bay 
the museum is allotteil to the animal oils and tats, chemical jiroducts 
bone and waste matter, animal dyes and pigments, &c. There are al 
illustrations of the jiroccsses of making gelatine, soap, iiorfumery, a 
other manufactures trom animal substances. 


apparatus, the property of the Department. In this class, an excellent 
sectional model of a steam-engine, by Hughes of Greenwich, deserves 
notice, as well as Newton’s productions; and Home and Thomethwaite s 
may be mentioned as the cheapest in the collection. 


THE COLLECTION OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Ascending to the gallery by the south staircase, we enter upon the 
first division of the collection (Wool and its Applications). Here are to 
be seen the fleeces of various breeds of sheep, arranged in glass cases : 
under each case is a portion of the fleece, stapled to show the length 
and quality of the wool; wool in various stages of preparation and 
manufacture—such as picking, sorting, scrubbing, carding, weaving, 
dyeing, &c ; samples of manufactured articles—as carpets, rugs, flannels, 
cloth,"&c. There is a curious and interesting series of samples called 
shoddy, a name derived from a process for converting old cloth, stock¬ 
ings, cuttings of flannel, list, and old woollen rags into new cloth. The 
making of shoddy is mostly carried on in Yorl^hire, and has become a 
manufacture of considerable importance, both as regards home consumma¬ 
tion and for export to foreign countries. Great quantities of old wDolleu 
rags are annually imported into this country from Germany and other 
foreign states, and which, after passing through the processes in the 
shoddy mills, are re-imported to whence they came in the form of broad 
cloths, beavers, petershams, &c. There is also an interesting collection 
of coloured flocks for paper-making. Hair, bristles, and whalebone 
form the next division. 

Hair is made up of three parts: the outside portion, or cuticle, con¬ 
sisting of a scries of small plates or scales lapping over each other at the 
extremities ; the cortex, a long fibrous substance, arranged longitudinally 
under the cuticle; and the inner, or medullary substance, arranged in 
rows of minute quadrangular cells. Microscopical views of these 
portions, and sections of hair and wool, are shown on the walls over the 
glass cases. 

Of human hair, of which there are many varieties exhibited, the light- 
coloured and most valuable comes from Germany and the Scandinavian 
States: the darker shades are mostly imported from France. 

The application of horse-hair, camels’-hair, cow'-hair, &c., to manufac 
tures is shown in many beautiful and curious products. 

Whalebone, which is the homy, laminated substance supplying the 
place of teeth in the whale, is almost identical, in chemical composition 
with the white of an egg, consisting of albumen hardened by the admix¬ 
ture of a little phosphate of lime. There are several cases of specimen 
illustrating the commercial varieties, and the uses to which it is applied. 

We next come to the division allotted to furs. Furs are mostly 
obtained from animals inhabiting cold climates, and are generally in the 
best state for commercial purposes when obtained towards the beginning 
of winter, being at that season longer, softer, and more beautiful in 
colour. Mr. Nicholay and Mr. Roberts both exhibit many fine and 
beautiful varieties. The number of w ild animals annually destroyed for 
the sake of their skins is enormous; in 1855, of squimel skins alone, 
upw'ards of two millions were imported to this country. Cats also fail 
victims to the beauty of their skins, as many as thirty-two thousand 
having been imported, principally from the Hanse Towns, during the 
same year. In the case of rare furs contributed by Mr. Nicholay, are 
some beautiful examples of the use of bird skins as a substitute for fur in 
the skins of the great-crested grebe (Podiceps crestatus), belonging to 
the order of divers, occurring in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Wales. 

Adjoining the furs are arranged the collections of feathers,, down, and 
quills. There is a great variety shown for upholstery purposes, and for 
personal ornament and decoration. 

The next specimens of importance that present themselves to our 
notice are the horns, tusks, and hoofs of various descriptions used for 


FOOD MUSEUM. 

Adjoining the Museum of Animal Products in the F^ist Gallery, 
collection is now being fornied to illustrate the history, varieties, a 
chemical composition of Food, both animal and vegetable, includi 
bcverao^cs, fermented liquors, and narcotics. 1 his collection owes 
origin % Mr. T. Twining, Jun., who presented to the Departme 
before the opening ot the !Muscum in «Tune 18i>7, a series ot exainp 
having reference to Domestic and Social Economy, the Food Section 
which was formerly exhibited in the first bay of the (iullery. I 
iresent Museum has, liowevcr, been entirely re-forincd by Dr. Ly 
Playfair, and on his resignation the suficrintendcnce was intrusted 

Dr. Lankestcr. i x n 

Among the various specimens already contributed, the tine examp 
of the more useful cereals, namely, w heat, barley, oats, and rye, pi 
sented to tlie Department by Messrs. Lawson and Co., must be nu 
tioned. They occupy a series of glass cases extending across the spa 
at present allotted to the Food Museum. Also, the fruits, spices, aj 
condiments from :Mcssrs. Fortnum and ^lason; and the very interestir 
series of examples illustrating malting and brewing, contributed 1 
Messrs. Huggins and Co. In classifying the examples exhibited, t 
chemical composition of each distinct variety of food is first giv< 
the chemical ingredients being shown in their relative proportions, a 
the lb. taken as the unit; then follow the commercial varieties, i 
substances used for purposes of adulteration ; and lastly, samples 
their most fitting methods of application, cither in prcjiarations 
themselves, or in combination with other ingredients. lea, wl 
chocolate, potatoes, and a large number of the cereals, have alre 
been arranged in tJiis manner. An explanatory tabulated label b 
placed in each case afibrds a ready means of comparing the rels 
nutritious value of the various kinds of food. 

Opposite the collection of cereals is an interesting scries ot thi 
drawings illustrating the history of the cultivation and preparatio 
tea. Underneath tliesc arc many rare varieties of teas, presentee 
Messrs. Dakin and Co. Among other curiosities from China ma; 
mentioned the edible birds’ nests, and the great green sea slugs, 
are esteemed great delicacies by the Chinese. On a taldc allottc 
the chemistry of food are some curious examples of the dietaries ol 


soldiers of different countries, English, French, Dutch, &c. 
proportion of flesh-forming and heat-giving .cubstances being repres; 
1 )} gluten and carbon rcsjicctively. it will bo seen that thc quunti 
food given to thc Dutch soldier in time of peacO is not sufficici 
engender in him thc amount of pugnacity, requisite for belhg 
purposes: consequently, when in active service, the quantity of fo 
nearly doubled, as shown in the ease referred to. 


THE STRUCTURAL MUSEUM. 

East, or Entrance, Corridor, 

This section of the Museum contiiins Materials used in the Coiistri 
of Buildings. On the right side of thc corridor are placed niodel 
examples of construction ; Flooring and Rooting Materials, Tiles, B 
&c., both English and Foreign. The fire-proof flooring, constr 
on a principle adopted in France, may be noticed as reiiiarkabl 
strength combined with lightness. Specimens of the use of terr 
tallic and terra-cotta are shown here; among the latter a chii 
piece by Vircbent, of Toulouse, and a decorated window-frau 
Bachelier, of Paris. The small group of two amorini and a do! 
is an imitation, in artificial stone, of an original in terra-cotta in th 
Museum: it is placed here as a suggestion for a drinkiiig-fou 
Marbles from Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and (»roat Britain, us 
construction and decoration, ami specimens of Building-stone, 
hibited here; and beyond this series is placed a collection ot ' 
from Great Britain, from An.stralia, New’ Zealand, Tasmania 
Specimens of Slate, Asphe.lte, ^zc,, arc a!Tang('d higher up tlie oorr 
On the w’all, on the left hand, arc shown Decorative Tik'f» 
rious specimens of Glazed Terra-cotta, of English and Foreign i 
facture; also examples of French Iron Ca.stings, one of them 1 h 
copy of the bronze door of thc Ciiuich of St. Vincent dc la 


Paris. 


Fourth Editmi^ Post 8ro., cloth, irith Illustrations^ 75., 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS OF AlFP. 


Head Master of the Tralnlnj 


BY R. iirRciiirrT, . 

Schools for An M.wtctH ol the Science and Art 


Fourth Edition, Post 8i*o., cLthy 5s., 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

BY R. nuRCHiriT. With 137 Diagram.'*. 

CilAHMAN AND IIALU, ir:;. 
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[Under tlie Direction of the Committee of Council on 
Education.] 


SCIE^CE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


SOUTH KENSIETGTOH MUSEUM, 

Containing Works of Decorative Art—Modem Pictures, Sculpture, and Engrav¬ 
ings,—Architectural Illustrations,—Building Materials,—Educational Appa¬ 
ratus and Books,—Illustrations of Eood and Animal Products. 


LIST OF CATALOGUES 


TO BE OBTAINED IN THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


T he Museum is open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays. 

The Students’ days are Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, when the 
public are admitted on payment of Gd. each person. The hours on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays are from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m.; on Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

Tickets of Admission, giving the privilege of copying and consulting 
works, including admission to the Art Library and Educational Reading 
Room, are issued at 6<i. each weekly ; Is. Gd. monthly; 3s. quarterly; Gs. half- 
yearly ; 10s. yearly. Tickets are also issued to any School at 1/. yearly, which 
; will admit all the pupils of such school on all Students’ days .throughout the 
j year. To be obtained at the Museum-door, or of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
' 193 Piccadilly. 

: The National Gallery, British School, is open every day through 
I the Museum, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings also, 
I through the Museum. 



ATTENDANCE AT THE MUSEUM. 


General Catalogue of all the Divisions of the Museum . . .5 

Educational Catalogue, bound . . . . . . .1 

Ditto ditto unbound .... , . 1 

Soulages ditto bound ....... 1 

Ditto ditto unbound ...... 1 

Directory for Schools of Art .. . . . . • .1 

Science Directory ......... 0 

Catalogue of Ornamental Casts • . . . • . .1 

Ditto of Animal Products ....... 0 

Guide to the Food Collection ....... 0 

I Catalogue of Construction Museum ...... 0 

I Inventory of Ornamental Art . . . * . . . .0 

i Catalogue of Sheepshanks’ Collection ...... 0 

; Inventory of ditto ......... 0 

! Price Lists of Reproductions ....... 0 

Report of the Select Committee on the South Kensington Museum • 0 

I Plan of Proposed Buildings: Tinted ...... 1 

I ,, ,, Plain .... . . 0 


d. 

0 

G 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

G 

6 

6 

6 

G 

1 

2 

1 

G 

3 


1860. 

Free Days. 

Students’ Days. 

Totals. ■ 

1 

Con’esponding ! 

Numbers in i 


Morning. 

Evening. 

Morning. 

Evening. 


i 1859. 

1858. 

January . 
February. 
March • 
April . 

May . . 

June • 

July . 
fAugust .. 
September 
^(Detober . 
Kovember 
December 

26,216 

18,716 

21,234 

33,424 

25,767 

21,505 

23,704 

21,056 

24,626 

24,981 

17,814 

18,610 

26,060 

24,527 

16,745 

21,920 

17,951 

21,173 

5,181 

5,794 

6,161 

4,466 

6,997 

8,601 

7,394 

7,103 

5,493 

1,967 

3,030 

1,946 

594 

858 

2,231 

673 

821 

659 

58,345 

45,3.54 

47.951 
64,544 
58,149 
49,082 
53,691 
46,931 

51.951 

‘ 42,480 
35,923 
36,405 
! 44,588 
44,885 
36,181 
30,917 
40,641 
38,251 
40,030 
33,660 
51,404 

32,631 
31,628 1 
39,374 i 
47,027 j 
49,865 ] 

30,932 
37,813 
42,144 1 

41,784 
34,090 ^ 

30,013 ' 

38,987 ’ 

Total . 

216,248 

189,781 

57,190 

12,779 

475,998 

475,393 

456,288 

Monthly j 
. average > 
«iii 1859 .) 

W ^- 

18,477 

16,385 

3,447 

1,305 

j 39,614 

■ 

1 


COMMITTEE OE COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

SCIENCE TEACHING. 

Manufacturers, Publishers, &c., desiring to supply Schools and Classes 


Physics, (Mechanical 


sington, London, W. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


2l8t March, 1860. 


Grand Total since the opening of the Museum on the 22nd June, ! 

1857—1,675,942. | 


COMPARISON OF THE YEARLY NUMBER OF VISITORS. 


Years. 

No. of Visitors. 

Remarks. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

104,823 

78,427 

111,768 

268,291 

456,288 

475,365 

JTo the Museum of Ornamental Art, only, 

1 at Marlborough House. 

Collections removed to South Kensington. 
First Calendar Year at South Kensington. 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

A Science Directory, revised to August, 1860, 
Containing the conditions under which the grant of aid to Science Instruction, 
by the Department of Science and Art, is sanctioned by the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education. It may be obtained (price 6</.) 
on application at the Secretary’s Office, South Kensington, at the Catalogue 
Sale Stall in the Museum, and at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s, 193, Piccadilly. 
This Directory will contain the syllabus of the examinations for certificates 
in Science, the Examination Papers of the last Examination held in November, 
18.59, and directions for conducting Science Schools and Classes. 


THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART are now open as follows 

1. Training School at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students. The classes meet every day, except Saturday. Hours of study— 
Morning, 10 to 3 ; Evening, 7 to 9. Fees for classes studying the whole day, 
4^ per Session. The male day class, paying the fee of 2/. per Session, meets 
only on alternate mornings. Classes for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and 
Pupil-teachers, meet on Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays 
from 1 to 3 o’clock. Fee for each class, os. for the Session. Similar classes 
are formed at the Spitalfields, Saint Martin’s, and Lambeth District Schools. 

2. District Schools of Art, in connection with the Training School, 
are now established at the following placesSpitalfields, Crispin-street; 
Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square; Saint Thomas’ Charterhouse, 
G os well-street; Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road ; Saint IMartin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long Acre; Lambeth, Saint Mary’s, Princes- 
road; Hampstead, Dispensary Building; Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Cannon-street. Entrance Fee 2s. Fees 2s. and per month. 'Diese 
Schools are open every night, except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 in the 
evening. At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse Schools there are 
. Female Classes. Application for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other in- 

f ^rmation, to be made at the Schools in each district, and at the Head 
laster’s Office, South Kensington. 

3. The Female School of Art, 43 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
W.C., removed from 37 Gower-strect. Superintendent, Miss Gavin. 

LIBRARY. 

Open every day during the same hours as the Museum. 

^ The Library of Works on Art is open on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
to 4, 5, or 6 p.m., according to the season. Free admission to Students. In 
addition to Books on Art, the Library comprises a collection of Drawings and 
Prints illustrative of Architecture and Ornament. Copying and tracing are 
^^^’^permitted under certain regulations. Entrance through the Museum. 


A DIBECTORY, 

Containing detailed regulations for establishing and conducting Schools of 
Art, and for obtaining the services of an Art-Master, in accordance with the 
general principles laid down by the Committee of Council on Education 
may be obtained (price Is.) on application at South Kensington, and at 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the 

Study of the History of Ornamental Art. By RALPH N. WORNUM. In royal 8vo., 
with very many Illustrations. Ih-ice 8s. 

DYCE’S ELEMENTAEY OUTLINES OP ORNAMENT. 50 Selected 

Plates, small folio, sewed. Price 5«. 

TEXT TO DYCB'S DRAWING-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. Price Od. 
REDGRAVE’S MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Second 

Edition. 24mo., sewed. Price 9d. 

REDGRAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF PRINCIPLES IN TEACH- 

ING DESIGN. Fcap., sewed. Price 6(i. 

A DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE HARMONIOUS RELA¬ 

TIONS OF COLOUR. Small folio. Price 9s. 

j LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION. 8vo., sowed. Price Is. 

' DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the request of the Society of 
Arts. Small 4to., cloth. Price 4s. 6t2. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE PRACTICAL 

LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to all classes. Prepared lor the South Kensington 
Museum. By the Rev. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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C.rHar. a«i lX„a.«, . CW, ./a.r J/.te Cm,, ,n..ur., 0, a.u,^, 

of the Commissioners of I oiice. 


South Kensington (Bell and Horns) Standing, 

TO OR FROM 


Miles 

i 

3 


Yard*. 


J. d. 

Miles ’ 

1440 

Aldersgate 5'treet—Barbican . . . . 

2 0 

2 

50 

Alpha Road, Alpha Place, St. Johns 
Wood . 

2 0 

2 

5 

340 

Baker Street, Portman Square—King St. 

I 6 

2 

870 

Baker Street {Upper), New Road . . 

I 6 

2 

x 6 o 


2 6 

2 

IIO 

Bankruptcy Court, Basinghall Street . 

2 6 

• • 

500 

1440 

Battersea Bridge — Beaufort Street . 
Battersea—’The Old Church (over Bat- 

I 0 

5 


I 0 

3 

1260 

Bedford Square (N. W. comer) . . . 

I 6 


1460 

Belgrave Square (N. W. comer) . . 

0 6 


1240 

Berkeley Square (N. W . comer) . . 

I 0 


1670 

Bethnal Green — The Church. 

3 0 

J 

840 

890 

Bishopsgate Street — Houudsditch . 
Blaclfriars Bridge—Chatham Place . 

2 6 

2 0 

2 

540 

Blackfriars i?oad — Charlotte Street 



(over Westminster Bridsje) . . . 

2 0 

*6 

1460 

Bloomsbury Square (N. W. comer). . 
Bond Street — Oxford Street .... 

I 6 

4 

200 

1 6 


1000 

Bond Street — Piccadilly . 

X 0 

2 

310 

Bricklayer^ Aims, Old Kent Road (over 


3 

Westminster Bridge) . 

2 6 

5 

1280 

British Museum . 

I 6 

4 

920 

Brixton —The Church (over Vauxhall 



Bridge). . • * 

2 6 

2 

700 

Brixton /?ise—The Telegraph (over 


2 

Vauxhall Bridge). 

3 0 


790 

Broad Street, High Street, St. Giles’s . 

I 6 

4 

380 

Brampton Square (N. W. comer) . . 

0 6 

2 

500 

Bryanston Square (N. W. comer) . . 

I 6 

2 

1080 

Buckingham Gate, SL James’s Park . 

I 0 

J 

1190 

Cadogan Place — Pont Street . . . 

0 6 

3 

110 

Camberwell Gate (over Vauxhall Bridge) 

2 6 

4 

170 

Camberwell Green (over Vauxhall 


2 

Bridge) .. . . 

2 6 


800 

Cambridge Square, Hyde Park (N. W. 


4 


comer) . 

X 6 


1720 

Camden Town — Mother Red Cap . . 

2 0 

3 

560 

Cavendish Square (N. W. comer) . . 

X 6 

2 

50 

Chancery Lane —Holboni .... 

2 0 


400 

Charing Cn^s—The Statue .... 

I 6 

•• 

1^00 

Chelsea Hospital . 

0 6 

2 

190 

Chester Square, Pimlico (N. W. comer) 

X 0 

2 

1020 

Christ's Hospital, Newgate Street . . 

2 0 

4 

/ 


CHURCHES 


I 

1520 

St. Clement Danes, Strand . . . 

I 6 

3 

1440 

St. George's, Borough (over West- 
minster Bridge). 


3 

2 0 

I 

1640 

St. George's, Hanover Square . . 

I 0 


1250 

St. Mary-U-hone, New Road . . . 

I 6 

2 

1330 

St. Marifs, Paddington Green . . 

I 6 


1 830 

St. Paul's Cathedral (West Gate) . 

2 0 

4 

■ 560 

i 

1 Clapham Common —The Plough (over 


2 

1 Battersea Bridge). 

2 6 

2 

' 1290 

Clarendon Square, Somers To^Yn (N.W. 


4 

comer). 

2 0 

4 

i 1150 

Clerkenwell Green . 

2 0 

5 

6 to 

Coal Exchange . 

2 6 

2 

1000 

Commercial Docks — Plough Bridge 


3 

j 

(over Westminster Bridge) . . . 

3 6 

.. 

{ 860 

Commercial Road East — Margaret 


3 

[ 

Street. 

3 6 

3 

1 8 x 0 

Com Exchange . 

2 6 

2 

1 820 

Covent Garden, Great Russell Street . 

I 6 

4 

! 780 

Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park . 

2 0 

5 

1 130 

Custom House . 

2 6 

6 

1 1050 

! Dorset Square, New Fvoad (N. W. 


4 

1 

j comer). 

I 6 

2 

780 

Doiming Street . 

X 6 

2 

1270 

Dulivich, Halfmoon lune, Red Post 


2 

Lane (over Vauxhall Bridge) . . . 

3 0 

3 

1720 

Eaton Square, Pimlico (N.W. corner). 

0 6 


710 

Eccleston Square, Pimlico (N. W. 




comer). 

I 0 


880 

Elephant and Castle, Newington (over 


3 


Westminster Bridge). 

2 0 

2 

600 

Euston Square, New Road (N. W. 




corror). 

2 0 

2 


EXHIBITIONS:- 


3 

1 60 

Colosseum, Regent’s Park • . . 

2 0 

2 

! 30 

Cyclorama, Albany Street . . . 

2 0 

3 

t 1030 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly . . . 

I 0 

J 

1580 

Gallery of Illustration, 14 , Regent 


> 


Street . 

I 0 

4 

1 460 

Madame Tussauds, 58 , Baker Street 

I 6 

• * 

1 150 

Panopticon, lAiicester Square . . 

I 6 

2 

1 520 

' Polytechnic Institution, 30 (), 
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1 Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood . . . 

2 0 
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• Fitzroy Square, New Road (N. W. 
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I 6 
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> Fleet Street—Fetter Lane .... 

2 0 
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I 80 c 

) Fulham Road —Stamford Bridge . . 

I 0 
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> Gloucester Square (N. W’’. comer) . . 

I 6 
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) Golden Squeu'e, Regent Street (N. AV. 




comer). 

I 0 
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> Gray's Inn Gate, Holbom .... 

) Greenwich, Road to —Kender Street 

2 0 

1 
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(over Westminster Bridge) . . • 
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* Groscenor Place—Chapel Street. . . 

I 0 

3 

[ 1270 

1 Grosvenor Square (N. W. corner) . . 

I 0 

3 
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1 Grosvenor Street { Vpper)—Var)s. Street 
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> Guildhall, City. 
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Hackney—Well Street, Mare Street 
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210 

1730 

1520 
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HdminersmWi Gate . . • • • • 

ffamviersmith—ComwAW . . . 

Hampstead —High Street, Heath Street 
Hanover Square (N. W. comer) . 
//aHotJO* rc)Tac 6 ,Kegent’s I'ark. . . 

HarUy Street—Vfeymaath Street . . 

Hereford Square^ Old Bro&iit.«Mi (N. >V. 

comer). 

Highgate Hill—Archway Tavern . • 

ifoWwm .HtM—Hatton Gardeu . . . 


HOSPITALS:- 

Beailehem, St. George’s Fields (over 
Westminster Bridge) . . . • 

CluiHng Cross, Agar Street, Strand. 
Consumption, Broinpton .... 

German, .. 

Gufs, High Street, Borougli (over 
Westminster Bridge) .... 
King's CoUege, 7, Portugal Street . 

JakIc, Harrow Road. 

lAMidon, Whitechapel Road . . . 

London Fever, Liverpool Road, Is¬ 
lington . 

Lying-in, Endell Street, L^ng Acre. 
Lying-in, General, York Road (over 
Westminster Bridge) .... 
Lying-in, Jjondon, Old Street • . 
Lying-in, Queen's, New Road . . 

Middlesex, Charles Street.... 
Royal Free, Gray’s Inn Road . . 

St. liartholomeu/s, Smithfield . . 

St. Luke's, Old Street. 

St. Marfs, Cambridge Place, Pad¬ 
dington . 

St Thomases, Hi^i Street, Borough 
(over W'estminster Bridge) . . 

University, Gower Street. . • . 

Westminster, Broad Sanctuary . . 

Hyde Park Comer—The Lamp Post . 

Hyde Park Gardens . 

Hyde Park Square (S. W. comer) . . 

Islington —The An^l. 

Kennington Gate^ (over Vauxhall 

Brid^). 

Kensington —^The Church. 

Kensinghm Crescent . 

Kilbum Gate . 

King’s Cross . 

King's Road —Man in the Moon . . 

Ain^Wsbrid^e—Sloane Street . . . 
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Westminster Bridge) .... 
Leadenhdll Street —East India Honsc 
Jjeicester Square (N. W. comer) 
Lincoln's inn—^le Street . . . , 

Lombard Street —Birchin Lane . . 

jAmdon jBric^—Adelaide Place 

London Doclu . 

Ijong Acre—St. Martin’s I..ane . . 

Lords Cricket Ground .... 
Loumdes Square (N. W. comer) 
Ludgale /Tia—Farringdon Street . 
Jfalda Jim —Aberdeen Place . . 

Manchester Square (N. W^ comer) . 

Mansion House, City. 

Mile End Gate . 

Mile End Road—lews’ Cemetery . 

Mint, Tower Hill. 

Montague Square (N. W. comer) . 
A'ew Road —Lisson Grove , . . 
A’eic Road —Portland Road . . , 

A’cio ifood—Tottenham Court Road 
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1120 
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950 


NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


Chronicle, Morning, 332 , Strand. 
Daily Neios, Bouverie St., Fleet St., 


Hotting HiU Square (N. W. comer) 


minster Bridge). 

Old iiaiiei/—Central Criminal Court 
Old Broad iSfrcct—Winchester Street 


Ooford Street —Regent Clrcns 


Pall Mall —George Street 
Park Lane —Mount Street 


1650 


560 

1560 

830 

50 

1330 

170 


60 


Parson^s Green—Munster House 


Bridge) 


Vauxhall Bridge) .... 
Piccadilly —Half Moon Street . 
Piccadilly —Ilaymarkct . . . 

Portland PZoce—Duchess Street. 
Portman Square (N. W. corner) 
Post Office, St. Martin's-le-Grand 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury (N. 
corner).. . 
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RAILWAYS 

Eastern Counties — 

Statiou—Shoreditch, High Street . 

„ Mile End, Cambridge Ptoad 
Great AortAcn*—King's Cross . 
Great Western — 

SUtion (Departure)—Paddington . 

Jjondon and BlaekicaU — 

StatioD—FencUurch Street, City. . 

„ Shadwell, Church Road . 

London, Brighton, d South Coast— 
Station—London Bridge (over West¬ 
minster Bridge) . . . 

London and .Yarth-M’estem— 
Staliuu—Drummond Su, Euston Sq. 

Jjontlon and .*^uih-Westem — 
Station—Waterloo Road (over W’est- 
minster Bridge) . . . 

„ Nine Elms (over Vauxhall 

Bridge). 

„ Vauxhall (over Vauxhall 
Bridge). 

Horik lAmdon — 

Station—Broadway. Camden Town. 

„ Caledonian Kuai . 

„ laiiogUiu sad lii^bory . 

„ KiogsUutd. 

Somth-Kasiem — 

SUUon—London Drid« (over West¬ 
minster Bn^) • • • i 
„ Brkklaycra’ Anna (over 
W'estminster Bridge). . 

Red Lion Square (N. W. comer) . . 
Regent .'!&/uair,Gray'i Inn Koid(^.)V. 

comer.. 

Regent .Sftrfrt—Ijingham Place . . . 
Regent Street —l*iccadlUy .... 
Rustdl Square (^X. W. comer) . . . 
Rutland Gate, Hyde l*ark .... 
St. George's Stpiare, Tluuncs Bank . . 
St. James’s Sijuare (X. W. comer). . 
St. James's .street—King Street. . . 

SL Katherine’s Docks . 

St. Panaras Workhouse, King's Rosd . 
Si. rauTs GAurcAyaixt—Paul's Chain . 
Sloane Square—Slosnc Street . . • 
Sloane .Street—Pont Street . . . . 
Sntithjield (^West's —Ixmg I^ane . . . 

Soho Square (N. W. comer) . . . - 

Southwark Bridge—Qonteu Street P'laa 
Spiialflehls —The Church. . . . ■ 
Stepney Green—King John's PSalacc 
Sti^ Hewington ytiKut—Wellington Bd 
.Strand—Wellington Street . . • 

Surrey Gardens (^Royal), (over Vaux 
lull Bridge) . . ^ . • • • • . 

Tavistock Square, St. Pancras (X* u 

corner) . 

Temple Bar . 


THEATRES 

Adclphi .. • 

Astley’s (over Westminster Bridgt 
City qf Jjondm, Norton Folgate. 
Covent Garden Italian t^xri a,Bow S 

Drury Lane . 

Haymarket . 

Italian Opera, Haymarket . . 

Lyceum, Wellington Street. Riraiw 
J/ary-le-/Awe, Church St. I’uddiugt* 
Olympic, Wycb Street . • • 

Pavilion, WhiteclMmel Rood. • 
Princess's. O.\ford Street. . • 

Quern’s, 'rottcnham Court Road 
Sadler*s Wells, Islington . . • 

St. James's, King Street . • • 
Standard, Shoreditcli . . . • 

Strand .. 

Sutrey, lilackfrlars Road (over W « 
minster bridge) . . . • • 

Yvrtoria, New Cut, lumbeth (ov 
Westminster bridge) . . • 

Tliurloe Square, Brorapton (N. ^ 

comer).• 

Toiringlon Square, Blooiusbur}' (X. 

comer).• 

Tottenham Court /toad—Francis Stre 

Tover of . .. 

Trafalgar Square, Brtunpton (N. ’ 

corner).• 

Uxbridge Road —Goldliawkc Road . 
Vauxhall Bridge —Bridge Road 
VonrhnU Gardens (over Vaiwh 

Bridge). 

WaUiam Green —The Churcli . • 
Warvrick Square, l*imllco (X* 

comer). 

Waterloo Bridge —Lancaster Place . 
Westhonme Thrace —James Street. 
Treat lAmdon Cemetery, Broiupton • 
Westminster Bridge —Bridge Street 
’Westminster Uiuuses (f Parliament) 
WhitdiaU —Horse Gimrdp . • ; 

Wimpole Strrri-Gi. MarylelwneStn 

York and Albany, Ih'gcnt’s Park • 
Zoological Gardens, llegoit's Park . 


Metropolitan Police Office, January i, 1857. 
[^South Kensington —Bell and Horns.] 


ONE MILE IS (760 YARDS. 


UICIIARl) MAYNE, 

Commissioner of Police of Uw Mdro) 


OMNIBUSES piss dose to the Museum, to and from the Bank (by Charing Cross) and Pntney every lo luinu'es •—Kh.m f.<I and id 

from IslincrUm every 20 miimta, :— F.irfs, (,d. nnri r>d. * t • ^ • 


Also to a 
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£ MESSRS. ROWNEY 

■Have great confidence in calling the public attention to their ! 

I WATER COIOUES, 

■ the brilliancy and permanency of which are not to be Bur- 
■passed by those of any other Colourmen. They are used 
^nd recommended by most of the principal Artists of the 

day, and are now made in the following forms:— 

'4 In WHOLE, HALF, and QUARTER CAKES. 

H In MOIST WHOLE and HALF PAJS^S. 

9 In COMPRESSIBLE TUBES. 

■ PEIOTY DRAWmG PENCILS. 

B H, Hard, in Plain Cedar, Polished. 

■ HB, Middle, Coloured Red. 

I B, Soft, Coloured Black. 

S Each Pencil is stamped in Silver thus: 

S “GEORGE ROWNEY & COMPY.” 

I THEIE NEW SKETCHING- EASEL 

I will be found to combine great utility with extreme por- 

■ lability. Deal, in case, 10s.; Mahogany, ditto, 12s.; ditto, 

■ French Polished, 16s. 

I Messrs. R. and Co. mantifacture the following Articles for 
I the use of Students and Drawing Classes:— j 

B BLACK CANVASES strained on Frames. AVhite Chalk 
B for Drawing on ditto. 

■ BOXES of DRAWING MATERIALS, containing every 
I requisite for Chalk Drawing, price 2s. 9d. 

I Academy Black Chalks of Three Degrees, 6d. per dozen. 

' Do. Black, White, and Red ditto, in Boxes, contain- ^ 
ing one dozen, 6d. each. 

SKETCH BOOKS and PORTFOLIOS. 

They have also a large Assortment of Drawing and Car¬ 
tridge Papers, direct from the mills; Mathematical Instru¬ 
ments of every description, comprising among others the 
I dieap set sanctioned by the Board of Trade, price 3s.; and 
L every requisite for Drawing and Painting. 

I GEORGE ROWNEY and Co.’s 

I IMPROVED DRAWING PENCILS, 

■ Neatly got up in Polished Cedar, in order to prevent the Lead 

■ Dust adhering to the Pencil and soiling the Fingers. 

pt Messrs. R. and Co. have every confidence in recommend- 
Oing their Pencils to the notice of Artists, Amateurs, and 
rafetudents, their moderate prices and superior quality being 
f’^ufficient to insure them a decided preference with the public 
in general. 

Si Their good quality is sufficiently attested by their greatly 
Bcfeased demand, and also by the flattering testimonials 
which they have received from the most eminent Artists 
and Professors of Drawing:— 


The following degrees are 2d. each:— 


H, Hard for Sketching. 
^ HH, Harder for Outlines. 
,...^HHH, Very Hard for Ar- 
chitects. 

5*vi^:/tBHHH, Extra Hard for En- 


HB, Hard and Black. 

B, Black for Shading. 

BB, Softer and very Black. 
F, Firm for ordinary Draw- 


gExtra Thick Lead, most carefully prepared, 4d. each:— 


EHB, Extra Hard and Black. 

.. DEHB, Do. do. Extra Thick Lead. 

BBB, Softer and very Black Double Thick Lead. 
FF, Very Fiim and Double Thick Lead. 
BBBBBBB, Very Broad and Black Lead, Is. each. 


GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., IVIanufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen, 61 and 52, Rathbone Place, and 
fpiolesale only at 10 and 11, Percy Street, Buford Square, 
U; London. 


Mr. J. TENNANT, Geologist, 

149, Strand, London (W.C.), 

Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology, and 
can supply every requisite to persons anxious to become 
acquainted with these interesting Branches of Science, viz., 
a large Assortment of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 
Shells; also Elementary Collections of each at 2,5,10,20,50, 
to 100 guineas each. All the recent Publications relating to 
Geology, Mineralogy, Conchology, and Chemistry; Geological 
Maps; Hammers, Acid Bottles, Blow'-pipes, Models of 
^ystals; Microscopic Objects; Sopwith's and Hawldns’ 
il^eological Models, Diagrams, &c. 

L - - ___ 


MILLER’S WATER COLOURS, 

IN CAKES OR TUBES. 

MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 

For giving brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting; 
also much used in Colouring Photographs. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 

each. 

No. 1. For first colouring and broad washes. 

No. 2. For second colouring and finishing. 


MILLER’S GLASS COLOURS, 


prepared for Painting the Dissolving Views. The same 
, Colours are also applicable for Painting the Slide Glasses of 
ilagic Lanterns, and Devices or Ornaments on Ground Glass. 
In tubes, I 5 . each. 

^MILLER and Co., Manufacturers of Water and Oil Co¬ 
lours, No. 56, Long Acre, London. 


BROOKMAN AND LANGDON’S REAL 

^SgCUMBEllLAND LEAD PENCIT^, celebrated for up- 
■^Wvards of a century, are patronized by all the Government 
, flfoffices, as also by all Artists and Amateurs of first-rate 
.^igjfexcellence. They bad a Prize Medal awarded them at 
■,«||Bthe Paris Exposition, and honourable mention made of 
-^^■hheir manutacturer both at the Hyde Park and New York 
*^"9Exhibitions, which renders any comments superfluous as 
iV^to the purity and goodness of their Lead. 

Manufactory, 28, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 

CAIvE AND MOIST WATER COLOURS. 


CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS.-POLISHED 

PENCILS. 


FINEST WATER AND OIL COLOUR BRUSHES. 


BEST DRAWING PAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PREPARED OIL COLOURS.—PREPARED CANVAS. 


Boxes fitted complete with every requisite for Oil 
and Water Colour Painting, 


HANDBOOKS ON ART. 

Manual *of Illumination.—Marine Painting in Water- 
Colours.—Sketching from Nature.—Landscape Painting 
in Water-Colours.—Miniature Painting.—Elements of 
Perspective.— Portrait Painting in Water-Colours.— 
Water-Colour Sketching.—Drawing in Crayons.—Ar¬ 
tistic Anatomy of the Human Figure.—Figure Drawing. 
—transparency Painting on Linen.—Ditto on Glass.— 
Landscape Painting in Oil Colours.—Portrait Painting 
in Oil Colours.—l^rinciples of Form in Art.—Principles 
of Colouring in Painting.—Drawing Models and their 
Uses.—Picture Cleaning and Restoring. 


GRIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN. 

A new and choice hand-made Drawing Paper, manu¬ 
factured of Pure Linen Rags, free from all Chemical 
Bleach, of moderate and uniform Grain, carefully sized 
and admirably adapted for taking colour. Firm, strong, 
and tough. In every respect the finest Drawing Paper 
yet made. To be had in large sheets of 52 inches bv 
30 inches, or ready made up into Solid Sketch Books of 
various sizes. 

Manufactured specially for Winsok and Newton at the 
celebrated “IvTiatman” Mill. 


J. D. HARDING’S WORKS ON ART. 

Lessons on Trees.—Elementary Art.—Lessons on Art.— 
Guide and Companion to Ditto.—Early Draw ing Book. 


WINSOR AND NEWTON, 

Manufacturing Artists’ Colourmen and Drawing Paper 
Stationers, by Appointment to Her Majesty and H.R.11. 
the Prince Consort, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 


MICROSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 
NEWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

MICROSCOPE, in Case, with Two Sets of Acliromatic 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies 65,000 times, 4Z. 45. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, with Seven Powers, mag¬ 
nifies 20,000 times, 21. 15s., ditto, 10s. 6d., 16s., and 
18S. 6d. each. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, 10s. to 
2l. Ditto for India, Deer-stalking, &c., of very great 
power, to show Jupiter’s Moons, in Black Leather Sling- 
cases, Zl. 3s. each. 

MAGIC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
NEWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTASMA- 

GORIA-LANTERNS, with Lenses 3i inches diameter, 
to show a picture 9 feet in diameter, suitable for Schools 
and Lectures, Zl. 3s. DISSOLVING VIEW Apparatus, 
consisting of a pair of 3i-inch Lanterns, Zl. 8s. MAGIC- 
LANTERNS, with 12 Slides, from 7s. Zd. each. A most 
extensive assortment of Sliders, Views, Buildings, Natu¬ 
ral History, Astronomical, Missionary, and other Sub¬ 
jects, painted on the premises by competent artists, 
under the immediate superintendence of Messrs. 
NEWTON. 

GLOBES AND ORRERIES, &c. 
NEWTON’S IMPROVED GLOBES, with all 

the recent discoveries. Messrs. NEWTON beg to state 
that the greatest care has been taken to keep up the 
character which these Globes have attained for accurate 
and copious information during the last hundred years. 
The prices have now been considerably reduced. A Pair 
of 12-inch School Globes, with Horizons and Meridians 
complete, Zl. 3s. 

Illustrated PHce-List for Three Stamps. 

NEWTON & Co., Working Opticians and Globe Makers to 
the Queen, 3, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, London. 


ELLIOTT BROTHERS, 

Opticians to the Ordnance, Admiralty, and East India Com¬ 
pany, and successors to Messrs. WATKINS and HILL, have 
just published, 

AN ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA¬ 

LOGUE OF PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, Is. 

A POPULAR SKETCH OF EXPERIMENTAL 

CHEMISTRY, Is. 6d. 

A POPULAR SKETCH OF ELECTRO-MAG- 

NETISM, IS. Zd. 

30, strand, from 56, Strand, and 
5, Charing Cross, London. 


In folio, price 12s. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HU¬ 
MAN AND ANIMAL FRAME. With Ten large Tinted 
Lithographs. By Waterhouse Hawkins, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


REEVES AND SONS’ 
WATER COLOURS, 

IN C.\XES AND OCTAGON-SHAPED CAKES. 

REEVES’ Moist Water Colours, in Tubes and Pans. 

REEVES’ Illuminating Colours, and every material for 
this art. 

REEVES’ Photographic Absorljent Powder Colours. 

REEVES’ Oil Colours, in Tubes, and Brushes for Oil 
Coloui-3. 

REEVES’ Cumberland Lead Drawing Pencils, in every 
degree of shade. 

REEVES’ Polished and Gilt Drawing Pencils, fine quality. 

REEVES’ Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and Rules 
of every kind. 

Drawing Papers,Tracing Papers,and Tracing Cloth, Bristol 
Boards, ('rayon Papers, London Boards, Camel Hair and 
Sable Hair Brashes, for Water Colours, Coloured Crayons, 
and every requisite for Drawing and i'ainting, of the 
First Quality and Lowest Prices. 

113, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


REEVES AND SONS’ 

ONE SHILLING BOX OF WATER COLOURS, 

AND 

ONE SHILLING CASE OF DRAWING PENCILS. 

113, Cheapside, London. E.C. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 16s. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Fair- 

holt. A New Edition, with great Additions, and up wards 

of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. [Now Ready. 

“ Time and the author’s industry have made this book as 
good as new. The fourteen years which have elapsed since 
its first edition was printed have raised for it a new genera¬ 
tion of readers, and its old admirers will find that it has 
half outgrown their recollections, so much has it been en¬ 
larged and improved. It is now a handsome volunae of 
more than six hundred pages, with as many illustrations ; 
and these are no fancy sketches, but every one authentic. 
They have evidently been got together with no small care 
and research, and from very various sources, none of which 
are secondary; for Mr. Fairholt does not follow the common 
practice of modem compilers who copy one from the other, 
each repeating the errors of his predecessors, and probably 
adding some of his own. For all his illustrations he Ms 
relied solely on ancient delineations and ancient authorities. 
The body of the work presents a continuous account of the 
changes of dress in England during ten successive periods, 
into which the history naturally divides itself; and in each 
period the costume and accoutrements of the several classes 
—royal, noble, middle and common, clerical and military— 
are separately described. Details which could not be con¬ 
veniently treated in the body of the w’ork are explained In 
a glossary, which occupies nearly half the volume, and con¬ 
sists, for the most part, of illustrated historical essays on 
various minor articles of costume. The whole arrangement 
strikes us as being very happily contrived to facilitate 
reference, and to enable the author to compress the most 
matter into his page with the least overcrowding. The 
work is clearly and succinctly written, and altogether is en¬ 
titled to hold a permanent place in our literature among the 
best popular exponents of archaeological knowledge. The 
student of English history who foregoes its aid is much to 
be pitied; and it ought to be in the possession of every man 
who owns a copy of Shakspeare. To him it is as indispen¬ 
sable as Dr. Smith’s classical dictionaries are to the student 
of Greek and Roman literature.”—-5?pcc<a<or, Oct. 20Ui, 1860. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

standard Edition of Popular Authors. 

Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. each. 

W. M. THACKERAY S IRISH SKETCH¬ 
BOOK. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 

ALBERT SMITH’S MHLD OATS AND 

DEAD LEAVES. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BER¬ 

TRAMS. Third Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPES DOCTOR 

THORNE. Fourth Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE S THE KEIXYS 

AND THE O’KELLYS. Third Edition. 

W. H. WILLS S OLD LEAVES GATHEKED 

from - Household Words.’* 

KOBEET HOUDIN’S MEMOIES. Written 

by Himself. Second Edition. 

MBS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Foiuth Edition. 

G. A. SALAS GASLIGHT AND DAY- 

LIGHT, with some London Scenes they Shine upon. 
Second Edition. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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To he the most Magnificent Gift-Book ever produced. 

PARADISE AND THE PERI. By THOMAS 

MOORE. The size of the Work is Quarto, and it contains 
fifty-four pages of the richest and most splendid Illumina¬ 
tions ever published. The Ornamental Illuminations by 
OWEN JONES, and the Illuminated Illustrations by 
HENRY WARREN. Each of the Fifty-four Borders in 
tone and ornament is suggestive of the sentiment pervad¬ 
ing the portion of the Poem which it surrounds; the Illus¬ 
trations, treated on Golden backgrounds, consist of Twenty- 
five beautiful Figure Subjects. This Work possesses all 
the higher qualities of Oriental gorgeousness in colour 
and design; it exhibits, both in beauty and economy, the 
fullest powers of the Cbromo-lithographic proce^; and, 
whilst it commands the first position as a Work ot luxury 
and decoration, it is eminently and practically serviceable 
and suggestive to those of the Nobility, the Families of 
the Clergy and others, practising the now popular and 
valuable Art of Illuminating, each one of the Fifty-four 
pages presenting a fund of fresh and tasteful illumination. 
The Binding of the Work designed by OWEN JONES, 
The Price, bound extra elegantly, 21. 2s.; or, in calf. 
21. 125. 6 d. 

London; DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 

Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


THE AKT OF ILLUMINATING, as practised 
in Europe from the Earliest Times. Illustrated by 
Borders, Initial Ijetters, and Alphabets, selected from the 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, and other 
. valuable Collections. By W. R. TYMMS. With an 
Essay on the Art, and Instructions ns to its Practice in 
the Present Day, by M. DIGBY WYATT, Architect. 
. Irrespective of the actual and suggestive value of the 
Work, it forms a very elegant volume, rich and beautiful 
upon every page. The Work consists of One Hundred 
Quarto Plates, in Colours and Gold, on vellum paper. 
Price, bound extra elegantly, 3l. 105. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-lnn Fields. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY: 

its Structure and Functions. Illustrated b 3 ’ Physiolo¬ 
gical Diagrams, designed for the use of Teachers in l^hools 
and Young Men destined for the Medical Profession, and 
for Popular Instruction generally'. B 3 ' JOHN MAR- 
SHALU F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University Col¬ 
lege Hospital, London, and Lecturer on Anatomy in the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington. The 
Work contains 260 4to. Pages of Text, bound In Cloth, 
and 193 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in nine Folio 
Plates, measuring 15 inches by in a IJmp Cover. 
Price of the 4to. Volume and small folio Atlas, 215. 
Ijondon: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


“ A PRESENT FIT FOR A KING.”— AthcnCEUm. 

Just published, in One magnificent Volume, antique Calf 
extra elegant, 101 Plates in Colours and Gold, with De¬ 
scriptive Essays, interspersed with the highest class of 
Wood Engravings, price 191. 195. 

{Dedicated^ by express permission, to His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort.) 


THE ART TREASURES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM: Consisting of Selections from the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. 

The Series embToces—Sculpture, the Ceramic, Metallic, 
Vitreous, Textile, and other Decorative Arts ; with Historical 
and Descriptive j^says by Writers of the highest authority. 
Thus 


Sculpture ... 18 Plates 

Cera3IIC Art .17 „ 

Vitreous Ap.t . 17 „ 

Metallic Art .17 „ 

Textile Art .16 „ 

Decorative Art 15 „ 

Total, including 


By George Scharf, jun., 
F.S.A, F.R.S. 

J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. 
A. W. Franks, M.A., 
Dir. S.A. 

M. Digdy Wyatt. 

Owen .Tones. 

J. B, Waring. 
ritle, 101 Plates. 


The Letter-press Description is interspersed with Eighty- 
four Wood Engravings. The entire Work has been pro¬ 
duced under the direction of J. B. WARING, and Chromo- 
Lithographed by F. BEDFORD. 

London ; DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-lnn Fields. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 

OWEN JONES. Being a Series of Three Thousand Ex¬ 
amples, from various Styles, exhibiting the Fundamental 
Principles which appear to reign in the Composition of 
Ornament of every Period. 101 Imperial Folio Plates, 
Drawm on Stone by F. BEDFORD. Printed in Colours by 
DAY & SON. The Work is elegantly half-bound. 
Lond<m: DAY ik SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-lnn Fields. 


TREASURY OF ORNAMENTAL ART: 

Illustrative of Objects of Art and Virtii. Photographed 
from the Originals in the Museum of Ornamental Art, 
and Drawn on Stone by F. BEDFORD; with Descriptive 
Notices by J. C. ROBINSON. F.S.A., Curator of the Mu¬ 
seum of Oraamental Art—Department of Science and 
Art. Seventy-one large 8 vo. Plates in Colours and Gold, 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

London: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


THE GOVERNMENT SERIES OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL DIAGRAMS. 

NINE PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By JOHN MAR¬ 
SHALL, Esq., F.R.C.S. Life size. Coloured, each 7 ft. by 
3 ft. 9 in., price 125. 6 d. 

TEN ZOOTXKJICAL DIAGRAMS. By R. PATTERSON, 
Esq., M.R.I.A. 40i in. by 29 in. Coloured, the Set, 2 Z. 155. 
SIX DIAGRAMS OF THE EXTINCT ANIMATE. By 
B. W. HAWKINS, E^i; F.G.S., F.L.S. l*:ach 40 in. by 
2H in.. Coloured, the Set, ll. 135. 

TWELVE ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. By J. DREW, 
Esq,, Ph. D., F.R.A.S. 40 in. by 29^ in.. Coloured, the 
Set, 3l. 65 . 

NINE BtjrANICAL DIAGRAMS. By the Rev. Professor 
HENSIXIW, &c., &c. 40 in. by 29i in.. Coloured, the 
Set, 21. 95 . 6d. 

I»ndon: DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


ROBERTS’S SKETCHES IN THE HOLY 

LAND SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, 

NUBIA, reduced from the Lithographs by . 

HAG HE. With Historical and l^^riptlve “ 

an Introductorv View of Jewish History, by the Rev. G. 
CROLY, LI..D.f and W. BROCKHWK, E^. 

dred and fifty beautirally.executcd. dtmble^inted LItto 

graphs. Published in Six Volumes, cloth elegant, or Three 
Volumes, morocco. 

London : DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s-Iun Fields. 

DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen. 
best style, on the most reasonable terms, and with despatch, 
every description of Lithography, Chrora^lithtj^phyjand 
Steel and Copper-plate lYinting. Artistic or Commei^a . 
Wood-engraving, Letter-press Printing, Ilookbindlng. mm- 
imrand Glazing, SiC. Applications for Estimates will meet 


Just published, the Second (and concluding) Vobime. the 
Fourteenth Century; with Supplement, coni^sing the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries; iwo 
Vols., medium 8 vo., price ll. 125. in cloth, extra gilt tops. 

ANCIENT ARMOUR and WEAPONS in 

EUROPE. From tlie Iron Period of the Norlherti 
Nations to the End of the Seventeenth Century. With 
Illustrations from (Dotemporary Monuments. By JOHN 
HEWITT, Member of the Arclueological Institute of 
Great Britain. . 

The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of 
the Thirteenth Ontury, price 185 .; or the Three Volumt-s | 
complete, 21. 105. j 

KOTICi:S. 

“ The subject of Armour and Weapons has been conUnued 
to the close of the Seventeenth Centurj*. Monuments, | 
manuscripts, brasses, pictures, and engravings, all afford | 
Mr. Hewitt ready material, and right well luis he made use | 
of them. In support of this we cannot do better tlian ad- . 
vise the reader to judge for himself, and to take the volumes 1 
into his own hands.”— Athemrum, No. 1706, p. 14. 1 

“ A w’ork w'hich, for careful research, for Interesting de- 
tails, for the collocation of minute facts likely to prove of j 
service to the historical student, and for the variety of its , 
illustrations from contemporary monuments, will prove of j 
permanent value, and is exhaustive of the subject on which ^ 
it treats. Tlie author truly says of Froissart, that be stands 
foremost among the chroniclers of his own and of all time. 
But if 3Ir. Hewitt is deeply Indebted to the CHironicler, he 
has himself greatly enhancM the value of Froissart’s labour 
by his comprehensive illustration of Froissart’s age. His 
book is one in which Sir Walter Scott would liave delighted.” ; 
—Literary Gazette, No. 2263, p. 710. 

J. H. and JAMES PARKER, Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
Ixindon. 


Crown 8vo, price 65 . 

OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early History 

and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Do¬ 
mestic Inventions. 

*“ Our English Home’ is an anonymous work, but It is 
written by a sound and learned archaeologist. It contains 
the annals of our English civilisation, and all about our 
progress in social and domestic matters, how we came to be 
the family and p<*ople which we are. Ail this forms a book 
as interesting as a novel, and onr domestic history is written 
not only with great research, but also with much spirit and 
liveliness.”— Christian Remembrancer. 

“ A great amount of antiquarian lore, in a very unpre¬ 
tending shape.”— Guardian. 

J. H. and JAMES PARKER, Oxford, and .377 Strand, 
London. 


Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 55,, 

The English of Shakespeare. 

Illustrated in a Philological Oimmentory on his Tragedy of 
“ Julius Caesar.” 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, 

Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 


’fhlrd Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 25. 6tZ., 

Outlines of the History of the English 
Language. 

For the use of the Junior Classes In Colleges, and the Higher 
Classes In Schools. 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


3 Vols., fcap. cloth, 185. 

ELIZABETH 1L\RRETT BROWNR 
1‘OE.MS. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Add 


Fcap. cloth, 75. 

AURORA LEIGH: u room. In Nine B 
By ELIZABETH BARKKrT BROWNING. 
Edition, with Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 


Crown 8vo, 45. 

POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By E 
BETH BAUUErr BROWNING. 


2 Vols., fcap. cloth, I 65 . 

ROBERT IHUnVNING’S POEMS. A 

Edition, with Numerous Alterations aiul Additions 

2 Vols., fcap. 8vo cloth, 125. 

MEN AND WOMEN. By Robkiit Brow 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, IN CROWN 8vo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a His 

In 2 vols. 125. 

OTTVER CROMWELLS LETTERS A 

SPEECHES. With Elucidations and (;oDnectlng ^ 
Uve. Ill 3 vols. 185. 


I,1FK OF JOHN STKBLING. 
BIFK OF SClin.LKU. 


I 1 vol. 


CKITICAL AND MISCKLLAN'KOUS 

SAYS. In 4 vols. 245. 


KAUTOn RKSARTITS. \ j 

HKKO WOBSlIIl’. J 

I^V’rTKU-UAY rAMPLKTS. 1 vol. Cs 


ClIARTISSt. 

PAST AXU PKESENT. 



TUAXSLATIOXS OF GEUMAX B0M> 

1 vol. 65. 

WIEHEI-M MElS'PEn, By Goethe. A 

lation. In 2 vula. 125. 

MH. DICKENS’S WOKKS. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With : 

Illustrations. 8vo. 95. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Fori 

Illustrations. 8vo., ll. 1«. Cheap Edition, J»5. 

1 XICIIOLAS NICKLEBY. With Fort 

tratlons. 8vo., ll. 15. Cheap IMltlon, 65. 

i SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty 1 
1 tlon. 1 . tivo, II. U. Cheap Edition, 3».8<I. 

i MARTIN CIIUZZLEWIT. Witli For 

1 tratlons. 8vo., ll. 15. C3icap IMltlon, 65. 

THE OTD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

Seventy.flve Illustrations. Imperial 8vo., la 
Edition, 45. 

BARNABY budge, a Tale of tii 

OF ’Eighty. With Seventy-eight Illustrations. 
8 vo., 135 . Cheap Edition, 45. 

! AMERICAN NOTES, for General 

. LATioK. Fourth Ixlitlon. 2 voU., post 8vt 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

1 OLIVER TWIST; OR, The Parisi 
pKOCRKsn. lUuHtrated by Qeorok CawK*”^^ 
i hxlition. 3 vols. 8vo., ll. 65. Cheop Edition, 3 

CHRISTJMAS BOOKS. Cheap Eilitio 


MR. LEVER’S WORKS 


THE CONCLUSION OF MR. MAC- 

KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF EDMUND BURKE. 


UNIFORM ANT) CHEAP EDITION. 

JACK HINTON. 4x. 


The third and concluding Volume of* the Life and Times 
of Edmund ..Burke,' by 'Phomas Macknigbt, embraces the 
History of the Coalition Ministry, the India Bills, the Im¬ 
peachment of Hastings, the ciuiduct of Burke with respect 
to the French Revolution, his final retirement at Beacons- 
field, his private life, and death; with sketches of his con- 
temiKirarles, and an examination Into the political events of 
1 his time. 


Post 8vo., 105 . 

A New >>111100, with additions. 

CHARIOTS iniNTIXG IN THE 5IOUN- 
I TAINS OF BAVAHIA. 

I I)v CHAni,F.S BONKR. 


TOM BURKE OF ‘’OURS." I" 
HARRY LORREQUER. 4». 
CHARLES O’MALLEY. In 2 vok, i 
THE O D()XO(iHUE. 4 a 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Ii> 2 
ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 voIh., 8a 
THE DALTONS. In 2 voIh., 8.a 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 

Koch Volume cunUIiis Flight llluouoliot 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


CHAi’MAN ANT) HALL, 193, PICCADl 
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LIST OF 

POPTJLAE, EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEOEGE PHILIP AND SON, 

32 Fleet Street, London, and 51 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 


BOAKDMAN’S HISTORICAL GEOGRA- 

■.if PHY, for the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training 
Colleges, and Teachers and Schools generally. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8 vo., cloth, is. 6 ci. 

lUGHES’ (W.) CLASS BOOK OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, with Examination Questions. By WM. 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in Queen’s 
College, London. Foolscap 8 vo., cloth . . 3s. &d. 

dUGHES' (W.) ELEMENTARY CLASS 
BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Foolscap 8 vo., cloth . . is. 6 d. 

IHUGHES’ (W.) TRAINING SCHOOL 

ATLAS: a Series of Maps, illustrating the Physical 
Geography of the Great Divisions of the Globe, with the 
British Islands and Palestine on an enlarged scale. Me¬ 
dium folio, bound in cloth . . . . 12 s. 6 d. 

I'PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 
GENERAL, AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 58 
Imperial 4 to. Maps; accompanied by Ilhistrative Letter- 
press, describing the Soil, Resources, 'ind Chief Natural 
Productions of each Counr-rv; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. The 
Maps beautifully printed in Colours. Handsomely bound 

in cloth, gilt edges. ll. Hs. Qd. 

The same Work, half-bound morocco, giltedges, ll. 15s. Od. 

[PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising Thirty-five Modem and Five Ancient Maps, 
constructed from the latest and best Authorities. Edited 
by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consult¬ 
ing Index of 22,000 Names of Places, carefully compiled. 
Imperial 8 vo., strongly bound in cloth , . 10 s. 6 cZ. 

PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL 

ATLAS, comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal 
Countries of the World, clearly engraved and carefully 
coloured. Edited by W. HUGHE^ F.R.G.S. Accom¬ 
panied by a Consulting Index of 9,000 Names of Places. 
[Imperial 8 vo., bound in cloth .... 5s. Od. 

PHILIPS’ STUDENT’S ATLAS OF MO- 

jpERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising Ei^teen Maps, con- 
_ fctructed from the most recent Authorities, and carefully 
|Coloured. Imperial 4to., bound in cloth . . 3s. 6 d. 

PHILIPS’ YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ATLAS OF 

[MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing Twelve Large 
[Quarto Maps, full coloured, intended as a First Class- 
|Book for Young Learners. Cloth, lettered. . 2 s. 6 d. 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS, COM- 

^rising Twenty-four Maps, constructed and engraved by 
BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S., and beautifully 
jprinted in colours. Crown 8 vo., cloth, lettered . 2 s. 6 d. 

PHILIPS’ SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, containing Nine Imperial Quarto Maps, 
clearly engraved, and constracted from the most recent 
authorities. Imperial 4to., in neat wrapper . Is. Od. 

PHILIPS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, 

containing Ten Quarto Maps, drawn and engraved by 
J.4BARTH0L0MEW, Jun., F.R.G.S- In neat cover, 

Hain Maps.6d. 

Coloured Maps.Is. Od. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM MAPS, with the Physical Features boldly and 
distinctly delineated, and the Political Boundaries care¬ 
fully coloured. Constmcted by WILLIAM HUGHES, 

; F.R.G.S. Size—5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished . . each 16s. Od. 

THE SERIES COMPRISES:— 

IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
PHYSICAL MAP 
THE WORLD 
BRITISH ISLES, 21 s. 
THE WORLD, ON MER- 
GATOR’S PROJEC¬ 
TION, 21 s. 

INDLV, 21s. 


OF 


fiS JPIF WORLD, IN HEMI- 

J®Tspheres 

■' IS EUROPE 
•.*FRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
aiOUTH AMERICA 
''AUSTRALASIA 
ENGLAND 
[JUTLAND 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTO¬ 
RICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL MAPS, illustrating the 
Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size—full Sheet 
Imperial, 29 by 23 inches; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully 

|®bloured. On sheets.each Is. 6 d. 

Mounted on black rollers and varnished . „ 5 s. Od. 

Detailed Lists may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SIXPENNY 

APS. Size—full Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inches, full 
loured; engraved in the best style, and embracing all 
,10 recent Geogi'aphical Discoveries. The entire series is 
now in print, and any single Map may be had without 

Spculty.each 6 d. 

The same Maps printed on superfine drawing paper 
and extra coloured.each Is. Od. 

*♦* Detailed Lists may be had on application. 

PHILIPS’ CABINET SERIES OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL Maps, size—imperial Quarto. Engraved 
from original drawings, made expressly for this Series, 
and embodying an amount of Geographical information 

i not hitherto obtainable for the purposes of Teaching. 
The Series contain Maps of Physical, General, and Classical 
Geography, any of which may be had separately. Edited 
by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. each 4d., 6 d., & is. 

Detailed Lists may be ]iad on application. 


DE. COEjSTWELL’S 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


“ A very useful series of Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It (the ‘Geography for 
Be^nners’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast 
difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cora- 
well has shown himself possessed of that rare combination 
of faculties which is required for the task.”— John Bull. 


Seventh Edition, price Is. 

Geography for Beginners. 

By JAMES CORNIVELL, Ph. D. 

Twenty-eighth Edition; the Statistical Information brought 
down to the present Time; price 3 s. 6 d.; or, with Thirty 
Maps on Steel, 5s. 6 d. 


A School Geography. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 

“ We arc qualified by ample trial of the books in our own 
classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. We 
have never known so much interest evinced, or so much 
progress made, in the study of Geogmphj’’, as since we have 
employed these as our school books.”— Iklucatumal Times. 

“ Without exception the best book of the class we have 
seen.”—Atlas. 


Price 2 s. 6 d., or 4s. coloured. 

A School Atlas: 

Consisting of Thirty Maps on Steel, containing every name 
found in the School Geography, a list of several hundred 
places, with then- latitude and longitude, and the accentua¬ 
tion and pronunciation of all difficult names. 


. Thirtieth Edition, price 2 s. red. Is. Od. cloth. 

AUen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 

With very copious Exercises, and a systematic view of the 
Formation and Derivation of Woids, t(^ether with Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek roots, which explain the ety¬ 
mology of above 7000 English words. 

“Written by those who are profoundly acquainted with 
the sources of our language, and who have brought this 
acquaintance to bear on its grammatical structure. This 
grammar will make its way in schools.”— Churdiof £ng~ 
land Quarterly. 

Thirty-fifth Edition, price Is. cloth, 9d. sewed. 

Grammar for Beginners. 

“ We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.” 
—Court Journal. 


Twenty-third Edition, price Is. 6 d. 

The Young Composer: 

Or, Progi-essive Exercises In English Composition. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 

“We have seen no other work of the kind so clear, so well 
arranged, so comprehensive, so thoroughly adapted to the 
practical business of tuition ; or, hi short, so fully entitled to 
be named ‘ Progressive Exercises on English Composition.’ ” 
— Scotsman, 


Price 3s. 

A Key to the Young Composer. 

'With Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 


Eleventh Edition, much improved, price 4s. 

Select English Poetry. 

Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 

“ We can confidently recommend it for young persons in 
general, as calculated to promote the cultivation of poetical 
taste and an acquaintance with the different styles of many 
of our English poets.”— English Journal of Education. 


New Edition, price 3s. cloth. 

Dr. Allen’s Eutropius: 

With a Complete Dictionary. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6 d. 

The Science of Arithmetic. 

A Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Com¬ 
putation. 

By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D., and J. G. FISCH, ]\r.A. 

“We are glad to see this revised edition of the best work 
on arithmetic that has yet appeared. It is both scientific 
and practical in the best and fullest sense of those terms.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 

“ This is, without exception, the most complete and satis¬ 
factory elucidation of the principles, and the best guide to 
the practice of Arithmetic which has fallen under our 
notice.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Fifth Edition, price is. 6d. 

Arithmetic for Beginners: 

A First Book of Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive 
Expiration- of each Rule, and containing Numerous 
Questions for purely Mental Calculation. 

“ An admirable first book for schools.”—Illustrated Neics. 


LONDON.—STANFORD’S NEW LONDON 

GUIDE, containing full information respecting Public 
Conveyances, Hotels, Dining Rooms, Postal and other 
communications. Topography, Municipal and other divi¬ 
sions, Statistics, Public Works. History, Antiquities, 
Public and Private Buildings, Law Courts, Club Houses, 
Markets, Theatres and other places of Public Amuse¬ 
ments, Churches and Chapels, Literarv and Scientific 
Institutions, Museums and Galleries of Art, together 
with Excursions on the Thames, the Environs, &c., &c., 
with two Maps, price 3s. 6 d., is this day Published. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 , Chaking Cross, S.W. 

To the Heads of Colleges and Schools. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 , CirApjNG Cross, 
London, S.W., begs to announce that the old established 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS, known as the “LONDON 
SCHOOL LIBRARY,” and hitherto conducted by Mr. 
C. H. LAAY at Fleet Street and Great Russell 
Street, has been transfeiTed to himself, and will hence¬ 
forth be carried on at the above address. 

Now ready, in demy 8 vo., price 15s., cloth lettered, 

THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. By 

CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., Lecturer on Botany 
in the Department of Science and Art, South Kensington 
Museum. Illustrated with nearly 600 Engravings. This 
Mork contains a full Introduction to the Science of 
Botany. It is so constructed as to give the most ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of the science, as well as all neces¬ 
sary details to the more advance«l learner. It is espe¬ 
cially a Manual for Students, making no higher pretension 
than tliat of giving, in the most simple manner at com¬ 
mand, the principles of Vegetable Growth ; and is founded 
upon the system on which the Science is taught in the 
Department of Science and Art of the Privv (Council for 
Education. 

London: J. S. VIRTUE, City Road, and Ivy Lane; 
and all Booksellers. 

Now ready, in demy 8 vo., price 10s. Bel., cloth lettered, 
Illustrated with 300 Engravings on Wood, 

UNITY IN VARIETY, AS DEDUCED 

FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., Author of “Rudiments of 
Botany,” Lecturer on Botany, and Master of the Bota¬ 
nical Drawing Classes in the Department of Science and 
Art, South Kensington Museum. Being an attempt at 
developing that oneness which i.s discoverable in the 
habits, mode of growth, and principle of construction of 
all plants. 

London; J. S. VIRTUE, Ciry Road, and Ivy Lane; 

and all Booksellers. ’ 


JOHHSTOH’S EDUCATIONAL 
MAPS. 

THESE MAPS are uniform in size, distinctly- 

coloured, and mounted on cloth and rollers. They art 
largely supplied to the Public Educational Institutions in 
Canada, and to all the Indian Presidencies. They arb 
unrivalled in execution and accuracy. 


Eastern Hemisphere. 
Western Hemisphere. 
France. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Spain. 

England. 

America. 

Central Europe. 


I Scotland. 

Canaan and Palestine. 
Italy. 

I Ireland. 

j Canada and British 
: North America. 
i India. 
i Europe. 

; World (Mercator). 


Gracia Antiqtta. 

Orcls Veteridcs Notcs. 


Size of each Map, 50 inches by 42 inches; price on rollers, 
10 s. each, unvarnished, and 12 s. varnished. 

SCHOOL CLASSICAL MAPS. 

Asia Minor. 

Orbis Rom anus. 

Italia Aktiqua. 

Size of each, 50 by 42 inches; price as above. 

PHYSICAL CHARTS OF THE WORLD AND EUROPE, 
Showing the great Moimtain Ranges, Currents of Air and 
Ocean, and Lines of equal Heat and Cold. Size, 40 by 42 
inches. Price as above— 10 s. and 12 s. 

SCHOOL AND FAMILY MAPS. 

Exact reductions of the First Series, viz.:— 


Eastern Hejiisphere. 
AVestern Hemisphere. 
England. 

Scotland. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; HAMIL- 
TON, ADAMS, and CO. Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


America. 

Canaan and Palestine. 
Ireland. 

Canada. 

Europe. 

World (Mercator). 

Map illustrative of Geographical Terms, showing Moun¬ 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, &c. The above are also of 
uniform size—33 by 27 inches, beautifully coloured, and 
mounted on cloth and rollers, 5s. each, unvarnished, and 6 s. 
each, varnished. 

JOHNSTON’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Uniform in size with the First Series of Maps, 50 by 42 
inches. Price on rollers, unvarnished, 10 s.; varnished, 12 s.; 
including Hand-book, viz. :— 

No. I. Properties of Bodies, 37 Coloured Diagrams. 

„ II. Mechanical Powers 47 Ditto. 

„ lU. Hydrostatics. . . 28 Ditto. 

„ IV. Hydraulics ... 27 Ditto. 

„ V. Human Physiology 28 Ditto. 

„ VI. Ditto, Sheet No. 2 , 42 Ditto. 

„ "VII. Steam Engines . . 15 Ditto. 

These Diagrams are on a large scale, for use in the Class¬ 
room ; and they have proved most attractive and instruc¬ 
tive to the Hupils. Each subject is accompanied by an 
explanatory Hand-book. 

%* Detailed Catalogues of all these T^or^•s, shotoing the 
mode and Charge for mounting in wooden cases of Ten or 
more Maps in each, free on application. 

W. and A. K. JOHNSTON, Geographers to the Queen, 
Edinburgh. 

London; E. Stanford, Charing Cross; and Groombridge and 
Sons, Paternoster Row. 

Dublin; McGlashan and Gill, Upper Sackville Street. 
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